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LL SAVE YOU HALF... Moving, Lifting 
and Stacking Your Materials: 






MUSCLE MIKE 


Makes Tons Yeather-Light 
with TRANS-TRIPLETS’ 
one eee Teather Touch Operation 


thumb on buttons. Pallet and platform models. With ATCO Yes... all you have to do is PRESS 


One plant, witha single Transporter, 
Electric Lift or DUAL-LIFT Foot Pump. THE BUTTON .. . and presto, 


cut handling costs $24,480.00 in one 








Automatic’s TRANS-TRIPLETS you 
see pictured here, move, lift, tow... 
and even stack your material with 
amazing touch-of-thumb ease. Tons 
of raw material or finished product 
are made FEATHER-LIGHT ... are 
moved efficiently into, around, and 
out of your plant with FEATHER- 
TOUCH operation! 

A miracle of scientific engineering 
puts Muscle Mike, the mighty midget 
in TRANS-TRIPLETS’ electric power 


year. Workers gained a bonus of free- 
dom from gruelling, back-breaking 
manual handling, production was ac- 
celerated, orders filled faster, custom- 
ers got quicker service. 

Investigate how you can put these 
industry-tested wonders of electric 
moving and lifting power to work for 
you. They pay for themselves in a sur- 
prisingly short time, give you perma- 
nent relief from the high overhead of 
manual material handling. Mail the 





units, to work for you. Labor’s load is 
lightened, workers are released for 
more productive work, and manage- 
ment’s load is lightened too. 

For it is a matter of record, that 
Automatic’s Transporters, Transtack- 
ers and Transtractors . . . alone, or in 
combination . have cut handling 


coupon for complete facts. 





TRANSTACKER—Combines all features of Trans- 

porter, with a high-lift feature for stacking of 
o 000 to 5,000 pound loads in seconds. Light in 
weight for limited floor and elevator capacities. 


costs as much as 60% in all kinds of 
industries. 





Pevensie TRANSPORTATION COMPANY ' 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co. | 

115 West 87th Street, Dept. C-8, ee 20, Ill. 

Send me complete facts on how I can cut my material handling | 

costs with Automatic’s TRANS- TRIPLETS line of motoriz 

hand trucks. 

( ) Transporter ( ) Transtacker 

( ) Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my material 





FOR FREE SHOWING 





; 
Starring the Trans-triplets ' MIG libs sks 0sdcncreudiamesednsconews ee I 
TRANSTRACTOR—will push or pull 6,000 
pounds all day long . . . or up to 20,000 pounds Narrated by Muscle Mike (oh NER ei aOR CERT AAPIE 2 | 
intermittently, depending on type of load. Trans- ; Cy peereseuedescboseneepeden same betenneneet rere j 
porter power unit and finger-tip button control. = Gum ame aoe Gon aus cus GEE aoe a ceaiaiiniacia nein aaa 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


( ) Transtractor | 


ee T ’ handli ts. 
oe eee ' : Ss Schedule 1 me for showing of ““Transporter Newsreel”’ 
PT I ss cucanweerendonescustsccssssbbscweeseceate 
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AKER TRUCKS play an essential role 
at the World's Largest Trailer Plant 


y 
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@ At the mammoth new plant of The Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, Avon Lake, Ohio, a fleet of 15 Baker Trucks, to- 
gether with miles of mechanical conveyors and other handling 
equipment, helps to achieve new trailer production records. 


The plant contains 880,000 sq. ft. of floor space. A half-mile 
long assembly line on one side parallels inside receiving plat- 
forms at trailer or rail car door level, on the opposite side. 
Space between is devoted to sub assembly, production stor- 
age, etc. Baker Fork Trucks unload materials and prefabri- 
cated parts and transport them—on pallets whenever possible 
—to production storage—where they are tiered to conserve 
floor space. From this point, most of them are carried to 
assembly line by overhead conveyors. Baker Hy-Lift Trucks 
and a Baker Tractor assist in inter-department handling. (See 
illustrations 1 and 2.) 


Six Baker Tractors, specially designed for Fruehauf with 
built-in elevating trailer coupler, pull partially built trailers 
between units of assembly line and take finished trailers 
from end of line. (See 3 and 4.) They also take trailers from 
line to modification departments, and return them to the 
line. Because of their maneuverability, these trucks can 
operate in extremely small areas thus vitally affecting the 
original plant design. 

If you are considering a new plant or a new assembly line, it will pay 
you to incorporate modern handling methods in your plans. A Baker 
Material Handling Engineer will help you. 

BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 West 25th Street e Cleveland, Ohio 

In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Limited 
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No wonder these men are smiling . . . they’re enjoying 
their first trip in one of the new GMCs... Just What THE TRUCK 
the Driver Ordered in restful riding and easier driving. OF VALUE 


They stretch out in all-steel cabs that are longer and « 

wider. They relax in an adjustable seat with thick padding 

and nearly twice the number of prewar springs. They ” 

can see better in every direction, thanks to larger wind- 

shield and windows. They are refreshed by a revolutionary Roy | 

new circulating fresh air ventilation system. rac, 
e 


From rugged radiator grille to heavy truck-built rear 
axles . . . cab, engine and chassis . . . new light-medium GASOLINE e DIESEL Dunce 
duty GMCs are packed full of extra value features. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION si 







Help America Produce 
for Peace... Turnin 
Your Old Scrap 


Iron and Steel New cabs have added 


head and leg room, 22 Execu 














per cent more visibility, delph 

wide three passenger .?- 

seats with 73 individ- 5-8600 

ually wrapped springs. ~ ag 

dorf, 

Busby 

Vallar 

Duffy, 

Asst. 

There's a unique built- Wash 

in ventilation system Woot 

that permits all-weather Copy 

a oc , Subsc 

fresh air circulation $5.50 
... provides for fresh 

air heating if desired. Acce 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 
Traveling few or thousands of miles 
to reach the cargo sling, the Amer- 
jcan-made products represented by 
each of the packages shown in our 
photograph must pass through each, 
and all, of eight basic phases of 
distribution. Integration and _  co- 
ordination of basic distributive ac- 
tivities can and will reduce the over- 
all cost of distribution and, while 
maintaining high living standards at 
home, bring peace and plenty to 
the peoples of the world. 

Photo by Ewing Galloway 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY . . . Our policy is based on the premise that die 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities es 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is te 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 














ALONG THE WAY.. 
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TWA_HOST To 33 DOGS-AND A CAT! 


DO6S...CATS..KANGAROOS..YOU CAN SHIP ANYTHING VIA 
TWAl alr CARGO. FOR INSTANCE, IN BOMBAY A RECENT 
BILL OF LADING DECLARED: "33: ASSORTED DOGS 

AND ONE ANGORA CAT..DESTINATION: PARIS. TWA 


PLANES ARE HEATED...INSULATED..ASSURING COMFORT 
FOR MAN OR BEAST. 












ANSWER MAN ie , 
WHENEVER THE SHIPMENT : | ey Ss 
COULD SHOULD oR MUST a ~~ 
60 BY AIR...GET IN TOUCH 

witH THE TWA air caRco 
MAN IN YOUR LOCALITY. HELL 


ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS... 
PRONTO, GOOD MAN TO KNOW. 






VAULTS 





THROUGH 
ZH |i 4M THE AIR 
LOOK IN THE LOCAL PHONE TWAl INTERNATIONAL ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS 
BOOK UNDER TWA (TRANS OFFER ADDED PROTECTION OF A STRONG BOX 
WORLD AIRLINE). CALL. ASK TO GUARD VALUABLES EN ROUTE. VAULT 
FOR AIR CARGO MANAGER. HOLDS A TON..PERMITS HAND-TO-HAND 
LOW RATES WILL RECEIPT/ DELIVERY OF SHIPMENTS, 


SURPRISE YOU. 

















MAKES A MIDGET 
OF THE MAP 


Air Cargo routes shrink the globe. 
On the “road to Rome” via TWA... 
shipments arrive in less than a day! 


SHIP WHEREVER YOU SAY... via TWA 


TWA Air Cargo routes permit shipments direct to Europe, 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE Africa, Asia . . . without off-line handling. Help solve ship- 
ping problems. Call the TWA office today, or—if you are 


U.S.4.- EUROPE: AFRICA:ASIA shipping overseas—any international freight forwarder can 
¥ also give you complete information. 
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Highway’s New 5“ Wheel.. 


the greatest ever developed 


|S peter ys has always been the leader in 5th 
wheel development. Most of the 5th wheels 
in use today are produced under Highway’s 
basic patents of 1919. So it is natural that 
Highway should again pioneer—with the great 
new torsional rubber mounted Highway Duo- 
Lock 5th Wheel. 

This new Highway 5th Wheel is 145 lbs. 
lighter, has 23 fewer parts, has 9 fewer moving 
parts. It is made from cast steel and weighs only 
320 lbs., including the 60-lb. mounting channel. 
Yet it is full 36” wide and has greater strength 
throughout, and greater bearing area. 


Most sensational of many advantages, how- 
ever, is the fact that the Highway Duo-Lock 
5th Wheel’s rubber bearings eliminate tendency 
to telegraph noise and resiliently resist and 
absorb shock instead of transmitting both 
to the cab. Drivers are far more comfortable, 
suffer less fatigue. This rubber bearing never 
needs lubrication. Action of the rubber forces 
the 5th Wheel always to tilt rearwardly when 
uncoupled. 

Write for complete details of the new Highway 
Duo-Lock 5th Wheel, and learn the many rea- 
sons why it will pay you to use it. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin e Paris Depots: Edgerton and Chicago 
Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 
Commercial Truck Trailers »- Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


) OW EVERY | 
| GS. 
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Your U. S. Distributor is an expert in tire care. 
And he’s an expert in fitting tires to the job. He'll 
make sure your trucks are equipped with the right 
tire and the right size for your particular opera- 
tion. 

Through his U. S. Fleet Service program, he 
can provide you with preventive maintenance 
that means plus mileage. For instance, he’ll in- 
spect your trucks regularly, replace worn out 
tires and tubes before they cause expensive delays, 
and recap and repair in time. He’ll recommend 
changes in inflation, loads and speeds for more 
economical operation, 

When you add this kind of service to tough, 
long-wearing U.S. Royal Fleetways, you’ve got 
the perfect combination for lower cost per mile! 


Call your U.S. Distributor TODAY for 
free inspection of your tires. He’s listed 


in your Classified Telephone Directory. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY serine through scien 
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ck of truck value. 
measure — an 


mic Crankshaft Bal- 
ance assures smooth running 
and proionged pearing life. 

itive balancing 


This highly sens 
d termines exact 


oc’ 
New York. 
New Brunswick, N+ © 
branches and dealers i 
ice and parts: In Canada, Mack Truc 


Every Purpose 


J.; Long 
n all principal citi 
ks of Canada, Ltd. 


yoy syomad 


S$ HARDEST-WORKING TRUCK 


SINCE 1900, AMERICA’ 
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Model 
6252-65 


COLSON 


Model 
3-527-65 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
CASTERS + INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS «© LIFT JACK SYSTEMS + BICYCLES + CHILDREN'S VEHICLES 
WHEEL CHAIRS + WHEEL STRETCHERS + INHALATORS + TRAY TRUCKS + DISH TRUCKS + INSTRUMENT TABLES 
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you can SAVE DOLLARS and DAYS 
with DELTA AIR FREIGHT 
5 ee 


and through the South 





fast, frequent flights— Delta flies cargo in 
DC-4 and DC-3 passenger planes on all schedules. 
Plus two special all-cargo planes nightly between 
Chicago-Cincinnati-Atlanta and between Fort 
Worth-Dallas-Jackson-Birmingham-Atlanta. 

Every 214 minutes night and day, a plane 
lands or takes off along the Delta system. There’s 
no delay in getting goods underway. 


pick-up and delivery -—Fast trucks from your 


door to airport, from airport to 


final destination. This Delta ser- 
ier. vice is optional. Charges are low, 
only 35 cents per 100 lbs. (or 


minimum charge 75 cents per 


AG shipment) at all Delta points for 
either pick-up or delivery. 





large or small— Air Freight rates start at 25 
Ibs. Maximum per plane (DC-4’s) is 7,000 lbs. 
Flying Freighters can handle 
pieces up to 4144x414 x8 feet, 
also live stock. All-cargo flights 
are timed for special conven- 
¥ ience of shippers. 





connections— Delta flights connect 
with 10 domestic airlines at key points 
such as Chicago, Cincinnati, Knoxville, 
Atlanta and Dallas, with 9 international 
lines at Miami and New Orleans and 
Dallas. You can ship from any point TO 
and THRU the South via Delta. 











what’s economical to ship? Delta rates have 
come down, while surface rates have gone up. 
With costs via air below or about 
equal to first class surface rates, it’s 
economical to ship any product by 
air that does not ordinarily move by 
rail freight or in bulk in trucks. 








reduced fruit rates—Northbound shipments 
of fresh fruit and vegetables from 11 Delta cities 
now fly at a 40 per cent discount, with rates as 
low as 1244 cents a ton-mile. Reach 
markets at peak prices, with mature 
products only a few hours from field 
to store. Save on icing and spoilage. 








study these rates— Here are typical airport- 
to-airport rates, with flight times. Compare these 
rates with what you are now paying. Then com- 
pare the savings in time, inventories, production; 
the quick sales you gain and extended markets. 
Note that where costs are equal, you get a bonus 
via Delta or two to ten days faster delivery. 


Per 100 Ibs. Flying Time 


Chicago-Cincinnati . . $3.07 1:19 Hours 
Chicago-Atianta ... 6.55 3:29 Hours 
Dallas-New Orleans. . 5.05 2:14 Hours 
Dallas-Atianta .... 8.00 4:25 Hours 
Cincinnati-Atlanta .. 4.55 1:55 Hours 
Cincinnati-Chattanooga 3.55 1:45 Hours 
Knoxville-Miami ... 8.50 4:40 Hours 
Knoxville-Jacksonville. 5.05 2:38 Hours 














Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 





General Offices 
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one phone call 1. any Delta office will 
bring you point-to-point air rates, with 
direct comparisons of ground costs to the 
same cities. Let Delta aid you with ship- 
ping problems, in finding ways to cut costs, speed deliveries 
and increase sales. From off-line points, write Air Freight 


Atlanta, Georgia 











ROBERT GAIR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


About April 1, 1948, our new Kraft Liner 
Board Mill will come into production at Port 
Wentworth, Ga. This high speed modern Mill 


will supply the tonnage of Liner Board for 





fabrication into Corrugated Shipping Contain- 
ers by the Nine Gair Box Plants located at 


N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. PORTLAND, CONN. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
UTICA, N. Y. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. CLEVELAND, O. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK + TORONTO . 


a 


- FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS * PAPERBOARD 
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WHO HE 1S—One of the materials han- 
dling engineers from the nearest of Elwell- 
Parker’s 34 field headquarters—a specialist 
with many years’ experience in industrial 
wa“ truck systems. 

= 

WHAT’S BEHIND HIM —Elwell-Parker’s longer and 
more varied experience gained by 42 years’ service to more 


than 300 branches of industry. 


WHAT HE CAN DO FOR YOU-—1. Analyze your mate- 
rials handling problem—that is, your loads in relation to 
your plant and production system. 2. Suggest the correct 
basic containers for your products, and their proper han- 
dling in master unit loads. 3. Recommend an integrated 
system of Elwell-Parker Trucks, Tractors and Cranes 
selected from the 47 E-P models, and then have them 


“tailored” to your specific requirements. 


To profit by his successful experience, have us send him so 
you can start your planning now. The Elwell-Parker Electric 
Co., 4110 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


SCIENTIFIC MATE- 
RIALS HANDLING 





fully explained in free 


> 7 ; : if booklet—ask for “‘In- 
< x ye dustrial Logistics”. 


~ ~ 


) ~S2ELWELL-PAREER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 





11 





675 POUNDS 
« OF CASTER! 


---TO HELP MANEUVE 

R 

THE WORLD’s BIGGEST 
BOMBER 











— <i 
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Another “Unusual Application” by BASSICK 





Putting 278,000 pounds of bomber on casters solved 
the problem of maneuvering Consolidated Vultee’s 
XB-36 during construction and around hangars. 


Bassick built the world’s largest casters for this job. . 
each with twin steel wheels 18” in diameter and with a 6” * 
tread. Both wheels share the work equally . . . efficiently The Army's Consolidated-Vultee XB-36 is the world's mightiest 

. . because Bassick’s famous ‘““FLOATING HUB” wheel flying weapon. Bomb capacity, 36 tons. 
suspension distributes the load evenly . . . absorbs shocks ens 
. lets the caster roll smoothly, easily, even on an 
irregular surface. 





Every day, casters are demonstrating their versatility 
in new and unusual ways...because Bassick, the 
world’s largest caster manufacturer, is in the business of 
making casters do more. 


For further information, or engineering help with 
special applications, write: THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Division of Stewart-Warner Cor- . 
poration. Canadian Division: Stewart-Warner-Alemite Bassick Casters form a “wheeled shoe” for the landing gear 
Corporation, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario. - ++ permit movement in any direction, 
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UNION 


PACIFIC 











Industry is on the Move 


.... Westward 


president» gic Rail road 


ynion Pac? 





George F. Ashby 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Koad off Thee Lracly Sitanieliwers 
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HOW MANY HANDS Has a 
4 Traffic 
‘ Manager? 






This is the six-handed 
god worshipped by the 
Hindus. They believe 
he needs a hand for 
each of the special attri- 
butes with which they 
have endowed him. 


ANY a Traffic Manager has felt the need of extra hands to take care of 
the hundreds of important details connected with his job. 


One of the “hands"’ to help busy Traffic Managers is the new UNITED VAN LINES. 
Because the new UNITED specializes in taking all the details of personnel 
moving off your hands. 


Whenever you have to move personnel, turn confidently to UNITED... for 
prompt, dependable, economical Long-Distance Moving 
Service to and from any point in America. 


Consult your Classified Telephone Directory for the nearest 
UNITED agent... and call on him for that “extra hand”! 





HEADQUARTERS: ST. LOUIS 12, MO. * AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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RY KRANE 


OuURABLE 


HYSTER KAR 


Mobility — Maneuverability —first cost—and low cost of own- 
ing and operating make the Hyster Karry Krane the most widely 
used mobile crane in its class. 

Karry Krane rides on pneumatic tires. It can go anywhere over 
any road surface; can get into and work in small areas. Karry 
Krane is an ideal machine for loading and unloading gondolas, 
flat cars or automobile vans; for warehouse and dock work; for 
moving heavy or bulky materials to or from any part of a plant 
or storage yard. 

Hyster Karry Krane is on a current delivery basis. See your 
Hyster distributor for a demonstration. Write for literature. 


MANGANESE 
SHEAVES 









SAFE SELF = 
LOCKING WORM 
HOIST POWER 
TO RAISE OR 
LOWER 










id 


CURRENT DELIVERY 
(avr on the lowest price 
nemanrea ™ 10,000-/b. mobile’ 


COMFORTABLE SEAT 


ne pm t f mm crane on the market 
he - i 
























WORKING PARTS 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
EASY TO SERVICE 











‘ 






BUMPER GUARDS 
TIRES AND LOAD 













HYDRAULIC BRAKES y 








SPEEDS TO 10 MPH 
EITHER DIRECTION 











ed 
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( SIX PNEUMATIC TIRES ) 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY THESE HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS 








ALASKA —Northern Commercial Co. LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. S. Rampell LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. MEMPHIS —Hyster Co. of Louisiana, Inc. TORONTO, ONT. 
Rapids Handling Equipment Co. MILWAUKEE, WIS.-—Hyster Company A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
of agen og MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company a B.C. 
CALGARY, ° aii pmen ., Inc. AR. jams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. maenEtiAd, P. gg Wg sean 1 VICTORIA, B. C. . 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates NEW ORLEANS, LA. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
CLEVELAND, O.— Morrison Company Hyster Company of Louisiana, Inc. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. YUKON TERRITORY ; 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde OTTAWA, ONT. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA PHILADELPHIA, PA. ag Y & T — ® 
A. R. Williams Machy. Co. Ltd. Rapids Handling Equip. Co. of Phila., Inc. 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Equipment Sales Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS—C. H. Collier Company PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company Cf eo Re - ANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 
Central Rubber & Supply Co. ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ltd. THREE FACTORIES 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Eqpt. Co. ST. LOUIS, MO.— Wharton L. Peters 2940 N. E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Oregon 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 1840 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Iinois 
Industrial Power Equipment Co. Arnold Machinery Company 1040 Meyers Street .... Danville, Minois 


In addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers are located in 30 foreign countries. 
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FRUEHAUF 4//-Stee/ TRUCK BODIES 
ARE “PRECISION-BUILT” £7 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE © IN HUNDREDS OF COMBINATIONS e@. EASY TO 
REPLACE ANY UNIT © AND HERE’S THE PICTURE STORY OF WHY 
You GET CUSTOM: adhd st acl AT ee ROPUCTION: LINE aac 


BASE JIG — This view in the Kansas City Fruehauf Body 
Plant shows base-frame assembly being hand welded. All 
units are held in perfect alignment by special jigs and 
fixtures while this operation is being completed. 


SIDE FRAMING — Here again jigs and fixtures assure pre- 
cision-built side walls. Equipment like this speeds produc- 
tion and insures perfect-fitting units, all built to close 
tolerances. Tumbler jigs permit maximum accessibility. 


SEAM WELDER — Automatic in its operation. Roof panels 
ere electrically welded to the frame. This machine runs one 
seam across one end, then down the sides. All units are prime 
painted. The roof, of course, is rust-proof galvanized steel. 


FLOORING LINE — Hardwood flooring is bolted along its 
length to steel hat-sections which are welded to cross- 
members for extra durability. All wood is chemically 
treated in tank — pictured in rear. 


AUTOMATIC WELDER — Operates entirely automatically. 
Photo shows molding retainer and panels being welded to 
side frame. Operations are thus uniform and hand work 
reduced to a minimum —a big time-save 


SHIPPED KNOCKED DOWN — Trailer delivery lowers Truck 
Body shipping costs and provides direct Factory-to-Branch 
delivery. You can assemble these units or have your nearest 
Branch do it for you in a few hours. 


Write for Free Folder “Fruehauf Truck Bodies” or See Them at Nearest Fruehauf Branch 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32, 
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Motaircargo 
Ty OTHER day we were crossing 42nd Street, New 


York's central and teeming thoroughfare, in the com- 
pany of Harry Webster, publisher of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE, when a huge motor vehicle—one of those ubiqui- 
tous truck-trailer combinations—catapulted itself from a 
side street and sent us scurrying back to the safety of 
the sidewalk. 


"Well, how do you like that!" said Harry, indicating 
the rapidly vanishing menace. “We were nearly 'clip- 
ped’ by one of my portfolio words on wheels!" 

True enough. On the side of the motor carrier and 
easily discernible in foot-high letters was the word, 
“Motaircargo." Now a common sight along our thor- 
oughfares and highways, this composite word was coined 
by Harry Webster back in the early days of aircargo 
because it so aptly described a needed, but then non- 
existent, service. It had its genesis in the realization 
that if aircargo ever was to realize its fullest potential, 
there must be integration and coordination of ground 
and air services . . . and what could more appropriately 
describe and symbolize this need than the integration of 
the words motor and aircargo. It was another facet of 
Harry Webster's overall and much publicized concept— 
which forms, in fact, the basic editorial policy of this 
publication—that distribution which begins with the 
movement of raw materials at the point of origin and 
continues through production until the finished products 
are in the hands of ultimate consumers consists of a 
series of related activities which must be integrated at 
those points where one connects with the other. 


Daily there is fresh evidence of the broader coordina- 
tion between air and highway carriers. Only the other 
day Ted V. Rodgers, chairman of the board of the 
American Trucking Assns., told the annual meeting of 
the Colorado Motor Carriers in Denver that the con- 
tinued expansion of the aviation industry is of great im- 
portance to the growth of the nation’s trucking com- 
panies and that any opposition to the future develop- 
ment of air freight shipping is not in the best interests 
of the country. 


"The trucking industry is responsible for the distribu- 
tion of a vast amount of tonnage at both ends of freight 
flights resulting in two hauls for the truck companies 
compared with one for the plane company," Rodgers 
said. “Our industry stands to gain materially if we en- 
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courage the airlines to haul more freight; their expan- 
sion means our expansion." 


Such recognition of the importance of motaircargo— 
coordinated air and motor cargo service—is gratifying 
to those concerned with the policies of this publication. 
It is not new, of course, to the readers of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE. For the past five years, Dr. John H. Frederick, air 
cargo consultant, has been advocating this very thing 
time after time. A brief list of his articles dealing with 
motaircrago, some of which have been widely publicized, 
follows: 


Air Cargo on the Ground, The Pick-Up and Delivery 
Problem, October, 1942. 


Should Motor Carriers Fly Air Cargo?, October, 1943. 
Where Does Motaircargo Stand?, October, 1944. 


Motaircargo Development and Prospects, October, 
1945. 


Motaircargo Today, October, 1946. 


As has been repeatedly pointed out in these columns 
by Dr. Frederick and by others, an increase in the volume 
of aircargo will benefit distribution in several ways. It 
will improve, as we said back in 1945, all modes of 
transportation by stimulating competitive and coordi- 
nating carriers. It will increase the efficiency of ground 
handling which, in turn, will improve handling methods 
in other fields. It will make better packing and packag- 
ing necessary. It will encourage improved warehousing 
operations. It will hasten the development of improved 
marketing techniques. It may have the effect of ampli- 
fying financial arrangements and of standardizing insur- 
ance policies because the time element involved in the 
transfer of many commodities from buyer to seller by 
air transportation makes faster capital turnover and 
short term insurance coverage feasible. Better service 
and maintenance in all of these phases of distribution 


will be required by the exigencies of new demands. 


In short, the development of aircargo is likely to 
quicken improvements in all aspects of distribution, be- 
cause the things that will facilitate better air cargo 
operations are the very things that are needed for more 
efficient and economical distribution. 
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LETTERS to the 








Some of the features scheduled for 


DISTRIBUTION AGE in April are: 
WATER TRANSPORTATION and its 


vital role in the national and inter- 
national distribution picture will be 
discussed by DA correspondents and 
other leading authorities in the field. 


* 
TRUCK COSTS ... Too many man- 


agements do not cost trucks because 
they think the situation is too com- 
plex for solution . . . Fred Merish, 
DA staff correspondent, points out 
that adequate truck costing cuts 
handling expense, and provides a 
simple, easy-to-use truck costing 
chart. 


BETTER PACKING FOR BETTER 
SHIPPING ... E. P. Troeger, process 
engineer, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
a firm that has had a tremendous 
amount of packing experience, 
analyzes and outlines an_ effective 
approach to good and economical 
packing. He discusses: evaluation of 
the properties of the article to be 
packed, the degree of protection re- 
quired, the means of transportation 
to be used, and the probable ex- 
posure to handling and weather. 


SAFETY IN THE AIR... John H. 
Frederick, DA air cargo consultant, 
discusses the controversial subject 
of safety in commercial air trans- 
portation today. Mr. Frederick de- 
plores the undue newspaper publicity 
given air accidents, which he says 
is out of all proportion to the im- 
portance of most mishaps. 


PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING IN 
PACKAGING ... M. R. Grandon, 
president, Insul-Flex Co., discusses 
an important phase of packing and 
packaging. His article is based on 
a presentation at the recent First 
Annual Los Angeles Scientific Pack- 
aging and Materials Handling Forum 
and Exhibition. 


A BASIC COMPENSATION PLAN 
FOR SALESMEN ... R. M. Coburn, 
marketing consultant, discusses a 
fundamental compensation plan for 
salesmen. The creation of net prof- 
its, says Mr. Coburn, is always in the 
hands of top management, but the 
sales department is in a unique posi- 
tion to aid the concept. 
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Materials Handling 
Sir: 

I wonder when top flight materials 
handling engineers are going to quit 
making statements like the one in Mr. 
Matthew W. Potts’ article on “The 
Need for Materials Handling Depart- 
ments” in the Sept., 1947 issue of Dis- 
TRIBUTION Ace. Here it is: 

. men (in) executive posi- 
tions . . , are so burdened with 
production thinking that they 
have lost track of the fact that 
materials handling, while it aids 
production, speeds up produc- 
tion and helps to increase pro- 
duction, is not a production 
operation.” 

Or the other one which they seem to 
take such a sadistic delight in re- 
peating: 
“Materials handling adds nothing 
to the value of the article 
handled.” 

Materials handling is a production 
function. If you stop moving stuff 
from one operation to another, produc- 
tion stops. If a machine breaks down, 
production stops. Is there any differ- 
ence? No! To me, each is a necessary 
part of the process; each adds value. 
For additional arguments, see my 
paper—“I Do Not Apologize For Ma- 
terials Handling”—which I was asked 
to write for Manufacturers Record and 
which will probably appear in the 
Feb. issue. 

There is so much to be said (and 
Mr. Potts is saying it) about the ad- 
vantages and benefits of modern ma- 
terials handling methods, why say 
anything at all that will deter their 
adoption? Leave that for others, who, 
incidentally, do not even think such 
things, much less say them. 

The trouble is that Mr. Potts’ articles 
carry a lot of weight with the lay 
public (and with me, too), and he 
must be careful to say only the things 
which will help to advance the art. 

I just want to add that I look for 
Mr. Potts’ articles in DistrIBUTION AGE 
and read them for pleasure and profit, 
and file them for future reference. 
—Sidney Reibel, Materials Handling Con- 
sultant, Huntington Woods, Mich. 


Mr. Pott's reply to Mr. Reibel's letter 
follows: 

| believe that we are of one mind in 
our approach to the subject of materials 
handling, but possibly we differ regard- 
ing the use of certain terms. This is par- 
ticularly true in connection with the sub- 
ject of materials handling, on which the 
nomenclature is still in the formative stage. 

Words used to describe materials han- 
dling are rather loosely put together, and 
the same is true regarding what materials 
handling can do in connection with pro- 
duction. That is why you disagree with 
the statement that | made in the article 





"The Need of Materials Handling Depart 
ments," in which you take exception to 
the phrase placed in italics in which | say; 
“Materials handling is not a production 
operation.” | used this phrase to bring 
out that the executive who is in charge of 
plant production do ses not feel that it is g 
production operation, and the reason he 
feels it is not a production operation is 
that it cannot be placed on a simple di- 
rect time set-up or efficiency basis, the 
same as arriving at a production cost in 
connection with the making of a screw 
machine part or a molded casting or a 
plastic mold operation. 

Materials handling has many angles, and 
a lot depends upon the length of the 
movement, the physical set-up of the 
plant, etc. Very seldom does the same 
operation repeat itself in more than one 


plant, in identical sequence, as would be 
the case on a Bullard Automatic or a 
Warner Swasey, in which a definite oper- 


ation is performed in the same length of 
time, under identical conditions, whether 
the plant be located in Vermont, in Illi- 
nois or in Texas. That is why | said that 
materials handling is not a_ production 
operation. 

However, | hasten to reply to you and to 
say that materials handling is an_ im- 
portant adjunct or part of production. It 
is necessary to good production. It co- 
ordinates and ties together various pfo- 
duction operations. It is an important part 
of the —— set-up. In fact, the 
most important part, because as you 
stated in your let if x we cannot get the 
materials to the ‘pr oduction machines at 
the proper rate, then the machine produc- 
ion time is po ee 

The same is true regarding materials 
handling in a bake oven, in a washer or 
drier. Here the handling becomes a defi- 
nite part of the production machine, and 
can then be analyzed and described as a 
production operation, and it will repeat 
itself, whether the washer is located in 
Vermont, in New York, or in Pennsylvania, 
because we have a definite time cycle, @ 
definite loading and unloading, and defi- 
nite handling of materials under like con- 
dition. Then materials thandling is defi- 
nitely a production operation. 

You are taking exception to the phrase 
“materials handling adds nothing to the 
value of the article handled." This phrase 
is used over and over again by writers 
speakers, and even in material handling 
manufacturers’ advertisements. It is 8 
repetition of the same idea which we hear 
on the radio time and time again, such 
as Old Gold's statement: “Not a cough in 
a carload,” or Lucky Strike's “LS.M.F.T. 
It becomes a drone—neverthel ess it im- 
presses itself upon the minds of the hearer 
to the point where they do not forget it, 
and | think that is the reason why this 
phrase in connection with materials han- 
dling has been used so extensively in the 
past few years. It is to impress the execu- 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Industrial Wheel Tractors 3 


Two International I-4 Tractors do the heavy lifting 
and materials handling around the Municipal Service 
Building in Milwaukee. One is shown in these views 
unloading and stockpiling a 16-in. gate valve weighing 
1300 Ibs. and a 12-ft. length of 24-in. pipe weighing 
2400 Ibs. 

The crane-equipped tractors stockpiled everything 
in this water department yard. The department liked 
them because “they are faster and easier to handle 
than the cranes used before.” 

Consult your International Industrial Power Dis- 
tributor about these and other International tractors. 


Let him help you select the models required for your jobs. 


Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ; : , : - 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago1, Illinois | ’ er eee geen a 


INTERNATIONAL i’ 
HARVESTER 


<. ; 
aici Laie... * 


INTERNATIONAL POWER 


CRAWLER AND WHEEL TRACTORS «+ DIESEL ENGINES - POWER UNITS 
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BULKHEAD BLOCKING BEING PLACED ON NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. The channels are spaced to provide greater 
nail-holding force than that of wood—yet nails can 
be readily removed without damage to the floor. A 
self-sealing plastic in the nailing grooves prevents 


See what 
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STEEL FLOORING 


NAILABLE 


means to 


NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 


If you ship goods in boxcars, gondolas or flatcars 
you'll want to know what NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR- 
ING can do for shippers. Check these points that 
show how it can increase your car supply, cut dam- 
age to goods in transit and simplify freight handling. 


INCREASED CAR AVAILABILITY 

In gondolas, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING makes an 
all-purpose car suitable for any type of freight— 
finished goods, rough heavy materials, fine bulk 
freight. It does the job of both wood-floor cars and 
conventional steel-plate-floor gondolas. Empty car 
switching and assembling to provide equipment for 
the particular lading is drastically reduced. In box- 
cars, too, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING cuts car suit- 
ability problems. Unlike present flooring, it’s built 
to stay in good condition for all types of freight for 
the life of the car. If it’s a NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR 
you know it will handle the freight. 


MORE PROTECTION TO LADING 
With up to 400% greater nail-holding force than 
wood, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING assures more 






loss of fine freight carried in bulk. 






secure blocking, less damage to goods in transit. 
No splinters or sharp edges can damage freight or 
injure men working in cars. Spilled liquids aren’t 
absorbed; and can be easily cleaned off to avoid 
contaminating subsequent freight. When goods are 
shipped on NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS, there’s a bet- 
ter chance they’ll reach the consignee just as you 
sent them. 


EASIER FREIGHT HANDLING 

No need to worry about fork trucks breaking 
through NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING; it readily sup- 
ports the largest trucks used in boxcars. Unloading 
with shovels, scrapers and clamshell buckets is 
quicker and easier, because the surface is smooth, 
flat and free from splinters. The same qualities pro- 
vide faster and more complete car cleaning, too. 

These features of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING add 
up to real advantages for shippers as well as car- 
riers. If you haven’t yet seen a car equipped with 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING, and would like to, 
write us, and we'll let you know when there’s one 
in your area. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


PATENTS PENDING 
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THE MARSHALL PLAN 





Harris and Ewing 


RP, the alphabetical disloca- 
tion which signifies the 


Presidential verbal idea of 
the Marshall Plan, probably will 
not come up for debate formally on 
the floor of the Senate until well 
into this month. There is little 
prospect that Secretary Marshall’s 
Plan will be erystalized sufficiently 
to warrant the vote by the Senate 
until very late in April, or some 
time in May. It is possible even 
that it may not be put through the 
fnal Congressional mold _ until 
June. What it may look like and 
sound like after the Senate gets 
through with it is anybody’s guess, 
especially if the country at large 
has developed any sharp ideas 
about it. 

There are many interesting 
speculations about the Marshall 
Plan here in the capital. It should 
be useful to the business commu- 
nity to get a broad idea of Wash- 
ington’s impressions, After all, 
the Marshall Plan is the biggest 
legislative potential on the Hill. 
It will probably set a pattern for 
the future relations of all the 
regions of the globe. For the rea- 
son that it will engross the Con- 
gress and the nation when it comes 
up for debate and will have a 
bearing on all future national 
planning, the Senate leaders have 
decided it is not advisable to dis- 
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‘Tax and other proposed legislation waits on the 
Marshall Plan which is expected to come before 
Senate in April . . . Extension of President’s War Power 
Act, which expires in March, is regarded as certain. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


Washington Correspondent 


cuss tax legislation until the Mar- 
shall Plan and the budget have 
been cleared out of the way. 

The Republican leaders, inci- 
dentally, have decided to cut the 
budget five billion dollars below 
the President’s desire. In passing, 
it is appropriate to mention that 
the principal bills under discus- 
sion this month will be chiefly 
concerned with extension of the 
President’s second War Powers 
Act, which expires in March. This 
involves rent control, export-im- 
port authority, and controls over 
several groups of scarce products. 
It is taken for granted on the Hill 
and elsewhere in the capital that 
arbitrary allocation controls will 
be imposed on steel, fuel, textiles, 
and food. The industries con- 
cerned will be asked for counsel. 
Price control seems probable over 
meat and all related products, in- 
eluding lard, butter, oleomarga- 
rine, poultry eggs, fish, milk, and 
cheese. Rent control is expected 
to be extended at least one year. 

The genesis of the Marshall 
Plan, as it is understood in the 
capital, is more than interesting: 
it is important. The story is that 
there are two groups in the State 
Department who agree upon the 
basie theory that we must rescue 
Europe. Apparently either group 
is less a sounding board of any 


broad national thought than 
purely the champion of its private 
opinions, albeit they regard these 
opinions as a superior product of 
trained minds. 

One group starts with the same 
postulate as the other, i. e., that 
only the United States has the 
means and materials to save Eu- 
rope. Both regard Europe as ab- 
solutely essential to our future 
welfare. They assume a disinte- 
grating Europe will mean eventual 
collapse in this hemisphere. The 
first group holds that in saving 
Europe we also can maintain our 
prosperity and develop a perma- 
nent export market for the pri- 
mary industries of our economy, 
such as oil, automobiles, steel prod- 
ucts, textile products, everything 
and anything you may embrace in 
the primary classification. More- 
over they think we can cleverly 
make our altruism pay by the im- 
mediate market we develop for the 
products of our primary indus- 
tries poured into ERP. It is clear 
that the first group think as busi- 
nessmen, and probably have the 
active sympathy of the leaders of 
primary American industry. Bear 
in mind, both State Department 
groups believe—thus far without 
benefit of publicity—that other 
relief legislation will be set up by 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Pheumatic Handling o 


Hydraulic car unloader. 


A wide variety of bulk cargoes are efficiently 


and inexpensively handled by pneumatic con- 


veyor systems which operate without dust. 


ONTROLLED air in indus- 

try is becoming increasingly 

important. Pneumatic con- 
veying systems are constantly pre- 
senting new efficiencies in the 
handling of bulk cargo, pointing 
the way to faster, safer, cheaper 
distribution. 

Today such equipment is used 
extensively in rail, water and 
truck handling, and the future 
may find pneumatic loading and 
unloading machines speeding even 
the handling of bulk cargo by 
airplane. 

Conveying materials pneumatic- 
ally has many distinct advantages, 
First, there is flexibility. The 
nozzle and flexible hose of a unit 
ean be moved to the material, 
while in most other types of mate- 
rials handling, the material has to 
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By ROBERT S. CLARK 


President 
Sutorbilt Corp. 


be moved to the equipment. An- 
other feature is the low labor cost 
involved, for it takes fewer men 
to operate this equipment than is 
required to accomplish the same 
job in the same amount of time 
by most other systems of handling. 
Still another advantage is that 
dust is kept to a minimum since 
the dust moves through the same 
closed system as the material and 
thus does not have an opportunity 
to enter the atmosphere. Mate- 
rials handling by controlled air has 
an overall increased rate of effi- 
ciency. 

Air conveyors usually are cus- 
tom built machines based on blow- 
ers and driven by standard Diesel, 
electric or gasoline motors. The 
engines, as well as the product re- 
covery unit, sizes of pipe, and 





other features, vary according to 
the specific job the air conveyor is 
to perform, The rated tonnage of 
these systems ranges from 1 to 10 
tons per hour depending on the 
job for which the system is im 
stalled. 

About 15 years ago a represen: 
tative of a local chemical company 
requested the design and construe 
tion of a pneumatic conveying sys 
tem for unloading soda ash. This 
material presents an unusually 
bad problem in unloading because 
the dust is an irritant, very im- 
jurious to eyes, nose, and open 
euts. Use of the suction system 
resulted in the elimination of the 
hazard involved. In addition, the 
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Today's portable unloader. 
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Outrigged product recovery unit. 


Sucking copra from hold of ship. 
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system ventilated the car suffi- 
ciently to protect the operator 
against dust at all times. This 
original unit unloaded the car at a 
rate of 10 tons per hour and de- 
posited the material in a process 
bin approximately 100 ft. away. 
The product recovery unit in this 
case was designed to continuously 
filter soda ash dust from the air. 
The unit operated on a 40 h.p. 
motor and a rotary positive ex- 
hauster. Capacity was 2,000 cu ft 
per minute with the equipment 
operating at approximately seven 
inches of mereury vacuum. Al- 
though conveying by air was not 
exactly new or unheard of at the 
time of this installation, moderni- 
zation of some parts of the design 
increased the general overall effi- 
ciency. 

The successful handling of soda 
ash opened the way for conveying 
of borax, lime, grains, sugar and 
other bulk products, Stevedoring 
of copra (the dried meat of the 
coconut) is a good example of the 
effectiveness of air conveyors in 
the handling of bulk cargoes from 
ships into railroad ears and trucks, 
or directly into warehouses. Such 
a unit must of necessity be port- 


able, for copra-bearing ships do 
not necessarily berth at the same 


location, and too the copra is 
stowed in different parts of the 
ship. Flexibility, therefore, is of 
the essence, and is realized by 
mounting the unit on a trailer so 
that it can be towed with ease. To- 
day, these units are in service on 
all coasts of the United States. 


The portable units are simple 
and efficient in operation, reduc- 
ing to one simple step the three 
usual legs involved in materials 
handling—picking up, conveying, 
and setting down. The machine 
operates on the principle of pull- 
ing material by suction from the 
source, usually a box car or ship’s 
hold (Fig. 1), by means of a flex- 
ible hose, into the product recovery 
unit. Here the velocity of the ma- 
terial is reduced, allowing the air 
to pass out through the top and 
the material to meter down 
through a rotary seal valve into 
the discharge or pressure side of 
the rotary positive blower, which 
is the prime mover of the entire 
unit. Material can be discharged 
directly into a warehouse or be 
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blown up to an outrigger cyclone 
(Fig. 2) for loading directly into 
trucks. Material can also be blown 
directly into a box car by means 
of the hydraulic carloader (Fig. 
3) which telescopes directly into 
the box car with a swivel joint on 
the end for loading in either di- 
rection. The entire unit, exclusive 
of the stevedores in the hold, can 
be operated successfully by one 
man. Using a diesel engine, the 
cost of normal operation averages 
60c. per hour, These portable 
units are mounted on steel deck 
trailers 8 ft. wide, 22 ft. long, 
and 13 ft. 6 in. high (Fig. 4). The 
unit’s overall load rating is 51,000 
lb., and it can be towed over the 
highway at 40 miles an _ hour. 
Three axles, twelve pneumatic 
tires, and air or vacuum brakes 
make it a highly mobile unit. 

As the portable machines be- 
came more and more utilized for 
the unloading of ships along the 
coast ports, there arose a need for 
conveying the material beyond the 
normal limits of the portable un- 
loader. To solve this handling 
problem, stationary pick-up units 
to take the material as it left the 
portable machines and to convey 
it over still greater distances to 
warehouses or bins were designed. 

Usually the material is weighed 
sometime during this cycle of 
operation. 

In a recent installation, the 
eycle of operation was accom- 
plished by a system that was both 
flexible and efficient. Material was 
unloaded from the ship’s hold by 
from one to six portable unloaders. 
Material was blown by the port- 
able machines to garner bins at the 








Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Meet 


An existing hodge-podge of state vehicle 
size and weight laws actually is depriving 
the public of the full use of existing high- 
ways, declared L. C. Allman, vice president, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., at the 7th annual 
convention of the Truck-Trailer Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. at Mobile recently. “Such 
laws should be modernized thoroughly be- 
fore appropriating funds for highways with 
frills’ for which the public must eventually 
pay, he continued. He praised the truck- 
trailer manufacturing industry for excellent 
production, but pointed out that there still 
remains the "job of helping all the Ameri- 
can people to get the utmost returns from 
the use of our roads and streets." 








top of the scale house, a maximum 
run of approximately 400 ft., the 
dropped by gravity through seg 
and weighed. From here it wa 
metered through rotary seal feed 
valves to the pressure side of 
large rotary positive blowers whig 
again picked up the material az 
blew it to one of two warehouse 
Maximum -run on this operatig 
was approximately 400 ft. Th 
system is designed to convey 1§ 
tons per hour. 

Here are a few actual opera 
tions in varying fields: 

In a chemical process plant, 
unit handles five tons per hour of 
hydrated lime from kiln to prom 
cessing or to any one of twelve 
storage tanks from 100 to 300 ft 
distant. It also serves to pick up 
from any storage tank and ret 
to processing. Maintenance cost of 
this unit, in use for six years, i 
negligible, 

In a borax plant, a unit unload 
raw and calcined borax ore from 
railroad to cars to processing 06 
storage. The vertical lift is 70 f 
and the horizontal carry a distaneg 
of 210 ft. Capacity of the unit i 
15 tons per hour, which is now 
being increased to 25 tons pe 
hour. 

In a brewery, a pneumatic ms 
chine unloads grain and rice (Fig 
5) from railroad cars to any on 
of six storage tanks. Rate of 
handling is 7 to 10 tons per hour 
No operator is required when mov: 
ing the grain from storage tanks 
to process, and during the unload 
ing from the railroad car, only oné 
man is required. Another advant 
age of the equipment is that # 
clean, thorough unloading job i 
the rule, for the flexible, portable 
metallic hose can be guided to get 
into small corners. 

In an almond plant, a unit 
moves 50 tons per hour of almond 
in the shell from warehouse to pro 
cessing, a distance of 250 ft. Afte 
the nuts are shelled, the air goe 
through the blower and on the de 
livery side of the blower, the aif 
picks up the shells and blows them 
about 800 ft. 

Controlled air is giving fast) 
efficient, dustless, inexpensive 
handling to a wide variety of bulk 
items—flax, cotton seeds, grains, 
minerals, and chemical products. 
Its field is constantly expanding. 
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Planetary Construction Gives 





Longer Life 


The planetary construction in Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles provides a number of 

basic advantages which contribute to efficient, trouble-free operation and long 

life for axle and vehicle. In the low-speed power range tooth-loads are distributed 

over four ‘planet’ gears; stress and wear on the teeth are held to a minimum. 

Slow gear movement makes for easy shifting and silent operation. Outstanding 

performance records are proof of Eaton quality and design. See your truck dealer 
for complete information about Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles. 





MORE THAN % OF A MILLION EATON 2-SPEED AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y 
ble Division 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A YALE HOIST 


Are youpinneddownbymammothpro- § @ | ciate egies al 
duction costs that muscles can’t budge? Fl 
Then get out from under witha YaleSpur- § @ 3 Wide ‘Ae dined 
Geared Hand Hoist. | Kk } or. me Ul public 
It will lift more tons per day, more effi- 

ciently at less cost per ton than a crew of 

muscle men. Capacities from % to 40 tons. 

Consult your local telephone Directory for ee ee 

the mill supply distributor nearest you, or h 3 ig Sane eee nologi 
send for catalog—SG-T. The Yale & Towne Sele ig &% : g 
Mfg. Co., 4531 Tacony St., Phila. 24, Pa. bel mre ae a po 
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AWA Meeting Stresses the 
Warehouse Role in Distribution 


DISCUSSION of current trends and practices arising out of 

the vital and expanding role of warehousing in the national 

and international distribution picture, highlighted the 57th 
annual meeting of the American Warehousemen’s Assn., Atlantic 
city, Feb. 9-12. Addresses, reports and informal discussions stressed 
the importance of the many essential services which modern mer- 
chandise and refrigerated warehouses can render customers in the 
storage, handling, transportation and marketing of goods and pointed 
toa growing recognition by warehousemen generally of the fact that 
warehousing no longer can be regarded as separate, isolated activity 
but as one which must be coordinated with all other distributive 
activities . . . Harlan J. Nissen, Terminal Refrigerating Co., Los 


Angeles, 


was elected general president; 


Clem D. Johnston, 


Roanoke Public Warehouse, Roanoke, Va., was named general vice 
president, and Willard A. Morse, Security Warehouse Co., Minne- 
apolis, was elected general treasurer. Wilson V. Little, Chicago, con- 


tinues as general secretary. 


sessions, attended by mem- 
bers of both the Merchan- 
dise and the Refrigerated Ware- 
house divisions, were devoted to 
discussions of overall trends in the 
warehousing industry. A _ widely 
publicized address was made by 
the internationally famous author- 
ity on atomie fission and president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
who discussed the various tech- 
nological and economic pressures 
which today are conditioning busi- 
ness of the future. The commercial 
application of atomic fission, Dr. 
Compton stated, is not an im- 
mediate possibility. He foresaw, 
however, the development of ex- 
perimental power plants within 
the next two years and the pos- 
sibility of atomic energy being 
wed commercially in some fields 
within the next decade. 
Conditions prevailing in the 
warehousing industry during 1947 
were discussed by the retiring 
president, Paul W. Frenzel, St. 
Paul Terminal Warehouse Co., St. 
Paul, who stated that warehouse 
“eupanecy, according to member- 
ship reports, ranged from 85 to 
100 percent of capacity. The story 


[= OPENING and closing 


MARCH, 1948 


of the acquisition by the general 
seeretary’s office of the duties of 
publie relations, a function which 
was performed until last year by 
an outside agency, was told by 
Wilson V. Little, general secre- 
tary. A unique feature of Mr. 
Little’s address was the use of 
colored slides to emphasize points 
in his diseussion. These slides, by 
means of graphs and charts, gave 
pertinent statistical information 
relating to the number of ware- 
houses of all types and their stor- 
age capacity. Basie sources of 
warehousing information and the 
various publications issued by 
AWA were also illustrated, to- 
gether with other facts of interest. 
The report of H. W. Wilson, of 
the Quaker City Cold Storage Co., 
Philadelphia, and retiring presi- 
dent of the National Assn. of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses, and that 
of C. D. Johnston, of the Roanoke 
Public Warehouse, Roanoke, Va., 
and retiring president of the Mer- 
chandise Division, were presented 
at this session. Both Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Johnston reported that 
while the warehousemen in their 
respective fields were confronted 
with numerous and_ perplexing 
problems, business nevertheless 


was excellent during the past year. 

Industry liaison with the armed 
forces in peacetime was discussed 
by Charles E. Nichols, Washing- 
ton, Chairman, Industry Section, 
Armed Service-Commercial Stor- 
age Committee, and by Col. Carl 








HARLAN J. NISSEN 


Harlan J. Nissen, who was elected gen- 
eral president of the American Ware- 
housemen's Assn., at the Atlantic City 
meeting, Feb. 9-12, started with the Ter- 
minal Refrigerating Co., Los Angeles, 
twenty-nine years ago, and today he is 
vice president of the firm. During 1946, 
Mr. Nissen served as president of the 
National Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
a division of the AWA, in which organiza- 
tion he originated and promoted many new 
practices which materially advanced the 
distribution of perishable foods. Mr. Nis- 
sen's contributions to the cold storage 
industry are credited with adding materially 
to the prestige of the NARW and making 
the activities it sponsors vital links in the 
national and international distribution of 
foods. During 1947, Mr. Nissen served as 
general vice president of the American 
Warehousemen's Assn. 





KF’, Tischbein, Chief, Supply Group 
of the Service, Supply and Pro- 
eurement Division of the Army 
and Chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices-Commercial Storage Commit- 
tee. Because of the importance 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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Merchandise Sessions 


Ten discriminatory privileges granted by law to foreign-trade 





J. LEO COOKE 


J. Leo Cooke, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Merchandise Division, American 
Warehousemen's Assn., is a native of 
Philadelphia. His entire business career 
has been in the warehousing and distri- 
bution field. Mr. Cooke, who is regarded 
as an authority on matters pertaining to 
cold storage and merchandise warehousing, 
is the executive vice president of the 
Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co., 
which operates buildings in Newark and 
Elizabeth, N. J., and in Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HE OPENING session of 
T the Merchandise Division 

featured a discussion of 
conditions currently prevailing in 
the warehousing industry, with 
particular reference to percentage 
of occupancy, wage rates, ete. 
Opinions expressed by members 
indicated that 1947 was an un- 
usually good year for the ware- 
housing industry. Warehouse oc- 
cupancy, it was stated, ranged 
from 85 to 100 percent of capacity, 
but concern was expressed by 
some members in respect to the 
mounting wage spiral. Participat- 
ing in the discussion were Sherman 
L. Whipple, Jr., Wiggins Termi- 


nals, Ine., Boston; James F. 
Laughlin, Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Baltimore; Arthur Link, 


Newark Tidewater Terminals, Inc., 
Jersey City; E. A. Powers, Larkin 
Warehouse, Inc., Buffalo; F. E. 
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zones, the government’s program for the organization of an 

industry reserve to cooperate with the Armed Services in 
peacetime, and current trends and practices in the merchandise ware. 
housing industry, were among the many topics discussed at the 
separate sessions of the Merchandise Division, American Ware. 
housemen’s Assn., at Atlantic City, Feb. 10-12. . . . Officers were 
elected as follows: J. Leo Cooke, Lehigh Warehouse & Transporta- 
tion Co., Newark, president; Wilfred F. Long, S. N. Long Warehouse, 
St. Louis, Mo., vice president, and Ray M. King, King Storage Ware- 


house, Syracuse, treasurer. 


Stevens, Jr., Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta; S. T. Heff- 
ner, North Pier Terminal Co., 
Chicago; T. L. Hansen, Hansen 
Storage Co., Milwaukee; Stanley 
W. Brooks, Minneapolis Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Minneapolis; 
Harry S. Brown, General Ware- 
house Corp., Springfield, Mo.; R. 
E. Abernathy, Interstate-Trinity 
Warehouse Co., Dallas; A. M. 
Burroughs, The Weicker Transfer 
& Storage Co., Denver. 

Charles E. Nichols, veteran 
Washington consultant, deplored 
the political footballing of a Presi- 
dential election year which would 
make the passage of bills favorable 
to the warehouse industry difficult. 
Other phases of the Washington 
scene were discussed by Col. Carl 
F. Tischbein, Chief Supply Group, 
Service, Supply and Procurement 
Div., General Staff, Dept. of the 
Army; A. B. Drake, Drake, 
Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc. ; 
L. J. Coughlin, Bayway Terminal 
Corp., Elizabeth; and C, D. Wil- 
liams, Office of Real Property Dis- 
posal, War Assets Administration, 
Washington. Various aspects of 
the government’s program for 
organizing an industry reserve to 
cooperate with the armed services 
in peacetime were reviewed, as was 
the disposal of surplus war storage 
facilities. In support of Mr. 
Drake’s plea that the convention 
support the training affiliation 
program with direct action, Mr. 
Coughlin moved that a committee 
be appointed with Mr. Nichols as 
chairman to determine the number 


of men each local association has 
available for the organized reserve 
units. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

Samuel G. Spear, Central Caro- 
lina Warehouses, Ine., Greensboro, 
N. C., spoke of the progress being 
made in the revision of ‘‘ Ware- 
housing General Merchandise, An 
Encyclopedia.’’ He declared that 
it had been completed and was 
now in the hands of several officers 
for criticism and suggestions. 

L. T. Howell, Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia, chairman, 
committee on ocean and gulf ports, 
reported that the present trend to 
outsiders’ bidding for local termi- 
nals is unhealthy and not in the 
best interests of the community. 
A. L. Fischer, Atlas Storage, Mil 
waukee, chairman, committee on 
river and lake ports, summarized 
the situation at lake ports. ‘‘Ex- 
isting arrangements,’’ Mr. Fischer 


said, ‘‘at railroad carrier dock 
warehouses at Milwaukee, Green 
Bay, Manitowoc, Superior and 


Duluth, as permitted under pub- 
lished tariffs, while not currently 
affecting warehousemen at lake 
ports now, leave the door wide 
open for serious repercussions in 
the future. The way matters stand 
now, railroad dock warehouses, 
while presently under lease, cat 
be made available on short notice 
for any movement of lake and rail 
traffic, via season or contract car- 
rier vessel service, in export of 
domestic trade. Efforts to have 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Cold Storage Sessions 


means of advancing the 

science of cold storage in 
relation to the present and future 
needs of the country and the 
world, highlighted the largely at- 
tended NARW sessions. Through 
the medium of formal addresses 
and informal discussions, members 
attending the sessions were urged 
to avail themselves of the ‘‘know 
how’’ made available to them 
through the scientific research cur- 
rently going forward. Numerous 
addresses stressed the importance 
of warehousemen assisting the in- 
dustry as a whole in the quality 
control of perishables accepted for 
freezing or storing. The global 
distribution of foodstuffs, it was 
pointed out in several notable ad- 
dresses, makes it imperative that 
the industry fortify its present 
strong position in the distributive 
processes of the world and through 
the use of alertness and the most 
modern equipment and technique 
help maintain the democratic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise and the 
right to self determination. 


[) mass ot ave featuring 


The use of panel discussions in- 
tensified interest in the various 
topics discussed. These forums in- 
eluded discussions of the following 
subjects: Cold Storage Costs, un- 
der the chairmanship of E. E. 
Hesse, United States Cold Storage 
Corp., Chicago; Standard Form of 
Tariff Provisions, under the chair- 
manship of P. L. Smithers, Pro- 
duce Terminal Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago; Cold Storage Insurance 
Coverage, under the chairmanship 
of Richard Klinck, Merchants Re- 
frigerating Co., New York; Mod- 
etn Materials Handling, under the 
chairmanship of D. O. Haynes, 
Merchants Refrigerating Co., New 
York; Special Quick-Freezing 
Facilities and Their Operation, 
under the chairmanship of H. 
Farnsworth, Quincy Market Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Co., Bos- 
ton; Warehouse and Power Plant 
Operations, under the chairman- 
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Reading left to right, the newly elected officers of the NARW are Fred Alford, Alford Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Dallas, treasurer; E. M. Burns, Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Co., Portland, president; 
A. N. Otis, Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York, vice president. 


scientifically approved methods of cold storage, was the key- 


[Ts obligation of refrigerated warehousemen to adopt new and 


note of the meeting of the National Assn. of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, a division of the AWA and held conjointly with the 
meeting of the Merchandise Division, in Atlantic City, Feb. 10-12. 


. . . Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


E. M. 


Burns, Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Co., Portland, Ore., president; 
Arthur N. Otis, Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York, vice 
president, and Fred Alford, Alford Refrigerated Warehouses, Dallas, 
treasurer. William Dalton is the newly-elected executive vice presi- 


dent. 


ship of H. C. Emerson, Cumberland 
Warehouse Corp., Bridgeton, N. J.; 
Employer-Employe Relations, 
under the chairmanship of R. M. 
Hagen, Los Angeles. 

New Executive Committee mem- 
bers were elected as follows: J. L. 
Gagini, Omaha Cold Storage Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; W. A. Moore, New 
Orleans Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Ltd., New Orleans; W. 
A. Kopke, Chicago Cold Storage 
Div., Chicago; E. E. Seymour, 
United States Warehouse Co., De- 
troit; Harry Foster, Cincinnati 
Terminal Warehouse, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati. 

William Dalton, new executive 
vice president of the association, 
Washington, was introduced to 
members and assisted officers in 
carrying out the details of the 


convention. He also presented to 
members a newly-approved plan 
of operation and procedure for 
association activity, including 
closer working relationships with 
allied trade groups. 


President-elect Burns challenged 
the convention to a year of in- 
creased activity on all fronts, par- 
ticularly those having to do with 
closer alliance of industry mem- 
bers with NARW and its local and 
regional chapters. ‘‘The old trade 
association is gone,’’ he declared, 
‘‘and those engaged in the pro- 
ducing and handling of perish- 
ables nowadays realize that 
NARVW,, in particular, is one of the 
important economic factors in this 
nation.”’ 
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Santa Fe’s 
Red Ball’ 
Freight Service 


Modern equipment and techniques are enabling 







the Santa Fe Railway to speed up the flow of 
perishables for garden-fresh delivery fo the 







nation’s dinner table. 
By R. RAYMOND KAY _ Special Correspendent 
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Th 

VER since its first refrigera- tion of shippers and receivers in very latest shipment—constitutes pe: 

K tor car went into operation loading and unloading, permit one of the major improvements in ] 4 . 

a half century ago, the ears to make more trips under refrigerator cars since 1929. tw 
Santa Fe Railway has fought a load per year. With insulation stepped up to 
never-ending battle against time Increased insulation of 2 in. control the penetration of heat or 
in an effort to move ‘‘Red- in sides and ends, and 2% in. in cold, a standard refrigerator car 


Ball’’ (perishable) freight trains roof and floor—even more in the now contains 3 in., sides and ends, 
from farm to market as speedily 
as possible. Highballing fruit, 
vegetables and other perishables 
across thousand of miles of ter- 
ritory and delivering them field- 
fresh to the nation’s dinner tables 
has resulted in a scientific search 
for methods whereby a few min- 
utes saved in each terminal add 
up to reductions of hours in 
freight transit time. 
To illustrate the expansion of 
this industry, this railroad alone 
handled 135,862 cars of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, melons, packing . 

‘ Icing cars at 
house products and other perish- Bakersfield, Cali- 
ables in 1946, a gain of 33,974 ears fornia. 
over similar shipments in 1929. —Santa Fe Photos 

Faster train schedules and im- 
proved methods of refrigeration 
and handling, as well as coopera- 
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and 3% in. roof and floor, while 
| 350 cars delivered in 1947 have 4 
"jn. in sides and ends, and 4% in. 
Pin roof and floor. 

And to accommodate the rapid- 
Fly growing frozen foods industry, 
| Santa Fe now has a fleet of 245 
Ssuper-insulated refrigerator cars, 
-after starting with 10 cars of this 
F type eleven years ago. Insulation 
' mm these cars is 6 and 7 in. in 
‘thickness in order to maintain 
| freezing temperatures. 

» Newest of the refrigerator cars 
have steel floor racks, steel run- 
/ming boards, air circulating fans 
and collapsible bulkheads. They 
likewise are equipped for stage 
"icing through the installation of 
additional racks which permits 
limiting the ice capacity to rough- 
© ly 50 percent of normal. 

The benefit of stage icing, de- 
yeloped during the last ten years, 
) is brought about by the use of 
F less refrigeration or ice during the 
} cooler months of the year, result- 
| ing in correspondingly lower trans- 

portation cost for protective serv- 

ice enroute. In all, 3,214 cars with 
air circulating fans added to the 
refrigerator equipment are now in 
= service; all new and rebuilt cars 
will be so equipped in the future. 
These fans maintain even tem- 
tes | peratures throughout the car with 


bottom of the load, compared to a 
variation of from six to ten de- 
grees otherwise. 

Re-icing in the body of a ear in 
transit with so-called snow ice, is 
another refrigeration delevopment 
of the period between 1929 and the 
present. Snow ice is ice mechan- 
ically crushed into powder form 
and is distributed, similar to being 
blown, over the top of the load in 
the car through a flexible hose by 
slingers. 

In the past this service has been 
performed at icing platforms 
separate from the regular icing 
platforms, and cars needing snow 
ice had to be removed from the 
train. Now, a top icing facility is 
located directly below the icing 
platform which services the car 
bunkers. 

This novel device does away 
with switching cars, and no time 
is lost as the retopping is done 
while the bunkers are being filled. 
Ice is conveyed direct to the 
slinger, which moves on a narrow 
gauge track under its own power, 
and may be spotted opposite the 
door of any car in the train. 

Experimentation is under way 
with a stainless steel refrigerator 
car, equipped with sliding instead 
of swinging doors and introducing 
other new features; however, bene- 
fits to come from this type of con- 
struction have not yet been fully 


Improvements in refrigerator 
service include larger and better 
facilities for the manufacture, 
storage, and application of ice, so 
that this all-important commodity 
is available where and when needed 
to protect perishable shipments be- 
tween point of origin and destina- 
tion. 

Daily ice manufacturing capa- 
city of this company’s own plants 
has increased from 1,600 tons, in 
1929, to 2,420 at present. Com- 
bined storage capacity of both 
company-owned and contract 
plants is 142,400 tons, an increase 
of 12,000, and annual consumption 
of ice has jumped from 650,000 
tons to approximately one million 
tons. 

‘Red Ball’’ freight service has 
been expedited to a large degree 
since 1929 resulting in advancing 
deliveries a day between many im- 
portant points. As typical ex- 
amples, schedules between Chicago 
and the West Coast have been re- 
duced from 8th to 7th morning 
delivery, and those between Chi- 
eago and Galveston, and Chicago 
and Denver, from 4th to 3rd morn- 
ing. 

Fast overnight runs have been 
established between Chicago and 
Kansas City, Kansas City and 
Wichita, Kansas City and Okla- 
homa City, and between Bakers- 


(Continued on Page 49) 


Developing on the spot is made possible by a new-type 


™ | a variation generally of less than 

two degrees between top and determined. 
0 

or 

ar Recordak Installation at Barstow for microfilm photos of 


film developer for Recordak microfilms of freight waypbills 


ss freight waybills. Manifest Clerk C. H. Long (left), copies 
ds, waybill information for manifest from viewer above his 
typewriter. At right, Manifest Clerk C. T. Moore places 
waybills in Recordak machine for photographing. 
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at Barstow. Manifest Clerk C. T. Moore is placing film in 
developer. In less than half an hour it is developed, 
washed and ready for drying. It is then dried in device 
at right. 
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PROBLEMS 
IN BARGE SHIPPING 


For barge shipments in the Mississippi Valley region to realize 





maximum potential, three things are needed: 1. All year ‘round 


navigation. 


3. Completion of 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD Special Correspondent 


HICAGO traffic managers 
. and industrial leaders with 

whom the writer recently 
discussed barge waterways trans- 
portation in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, have emphasized three needed 
developments. First, improve- 
ments to keep the upper sections 
of these waterways open to barge 
navigation during winter freeze- 
up periods, Second, the develop- 
ment of more efficient terminal 
handling methods, especially for 
smaller shipments of packaged 
merchandise; and more effective 
coordination of shipping by water- 
ways with both rail and motor 
truck transportation. Third, the 
completion of the Calumet-Sag 
navigation improvement project 
at Chicago, to coordinate more 
closely Mississippi River shipping 
with that of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterways. 

The engineering problem of 
keeping the Mississippi Valley 
waterways open to mid-winter 
barge shipping was recently em- 
phasized in dramatic manner on 
the Ohio River near Newburgh, 
Ind. Here sub-zero winter weath- 
er caused a float of 12 barges 
transporting 400 new automobiles 
worth 500 thousand dollars to be- 
come icebound, This happening 
provoked much newspaper pub- 
licity and much resultant specula- 
tion as to whether a sudden thaw 
might break the ice and sweep the 
barges over a low dam, thus ruin- 
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ing valuable cargo, 

Another incident occurred on 
the Illinois River near the upper 
end of the Mississippi waterways 
system. At a point about 80 miles 
from Chicago, 28 barges carrying 
three to four million gallons of 
fuel oil critically needed to relieve 
the Chicago zero weather fuel 
famine were caught in a deep ice 
gorge and held in frozen immobil- 
ity for 10 days. 

The local publicity on this 
freeze-up of fuel barges on the 
Illinois River was made more 
dramatic through the fact that 
there had been previous special 
efforts to head off exactly such a 
happening. This effort had been 
made several months before, when 
it had become evident that if there 
should develop any winter failure 
in waterways barge shipping, 
there would not then be sufficient 
extra rail cars to meet the emer- 
gency needs in fuel oil. Thus, 
early during the previous October, 
a delegation of 100 barge line 
operators and shipper representa- 
tives met in Chicago and took first 
steps to enlist government help to 
keep the Illinois River open to 
navigation during the winter 
months, to aid in the emergency 
shipping of such commodities as 
grain, fuel, and general freight. 

At the Chicago meeting, Presi- 
dent Chester C. Thompson of the 
American Waterways Operators, 
Ine., reviewed the like services per- 


the Calumet-Sag project 


2. More efficient terminal handling methods. 


at Chicago. 


formed by the government during 
the final year of the world war, 
through the use of Coast Guard 
ice breakers to keep the Illinois 
River channel open to war emer- 
gency navigation. A. W. Frey, 
chairman of the local committee on 
barge transportation for the petro- 
leum industry, stated that if this 
waterway could be kept open it 
would save the use of thousands of 
rail tank cars, otherwise required 
to bring in the average of 100,000 
barrels of petroleum needed per 
day in the Chicago area and nor- 
mally handled by waterway car- 
riers. <A. J. Christianson of the 
Northern Illinois Coal Trade Assn, 
likewise said that uninterrupted 
use of the waterways during the 
winter months also would save 
8,000 rail cars a month, and thus 
also would facilitate Chicago coal 
distribution during the entire year. 
The project of keeping the Illinois 
River open was followed by con- 
ferences in Washington with rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. Interior 
Department; and with the ulti- 
mate result that an allotment of 
three hundred thousand dollars 
was made available for use for this 
purpose by the U. S. Engineers. 
The difficulties later encount- 
ered in keeping the Illinois River 
open have placed new emphasis on 
the engineering problems involved. 
One problem is the permanent 
need on the river of improved ice- 
breaking equipment, since the or- 
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dinary river towboat, when hand- 
ling a tow of barges, lacks the 
extra power needed to keep its 
channel open during a series of 
heavy freeze periods. One im- 
portant recent improvement has 
been a type of ice breaker which 
can be more easily kept on a direct 
course across a wide lake-like 
spread of water or in narrow 
channels. 

Some concern recently has been 
expressed by boosters of Missis- 
sippi waterways transportation, 
over the fact that the volume of 
packaged goods carried on Missis- 
sippi waterways is relatively small 
when compared with the volume of 
bulk commodities. Several expla- 
nations have been offered. First, 
barge shipping is naturally most 
suitable to the mass handling of 
bulk commodities, not of the 
“rush’’ delivery type, which can 
be utilized by industry in whole- 
sale quantities or stored in bulk. 
Also, Mississippi Valley barge 
transportation and water terminals 
have been steadily trending toward 
specialization in such traffic. This 
has been aided by larger and 
larger deisel-powered tows. One 
of the special advantages of 
diesel power came out during 
the recent sub-zero freeze-ups 
along the barge waterways. 
The older type of steam-powered 
engine demands a steady flow of 
circulating water with the result 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


CHECK LIST 





ARE YOU UNDER INSURED? ................ 
Check your policies against current replacement values . 
Under the 80 percent clause, a policyholder who insured 
property at 1943 values may, in the event of fire, find 


himself out on a limb because of soaring construction costs. 


ARE YOU OVER INSURED? .......... 

A fire insurance policy promises to indemnify the insured 
to an amount equaling, but not exceeding, the actual value 
at the time of loss . . . Policies should be reviewed an- 


nually to determine “present values.” 


ARE YOU INSURED AGAINST 

BUSINESS INTERRUPTION? 

Fire insurance policies do not reimburse you for the profits 
you won't earn while your plant is being rebuilt . . . Busi- 


ness interruption. covers this hazard. 


ARE NEW HAZARDS COVERED? ............ 
Fire insurance is sold on the basis of conditions at the 
time the policy was written . . . Failure to notify your 
insurance company of any subsequent increase in hazard, 


may lead to suspension or voiding of a policy. 


IS YOUR FIRE PREVENTIVE 
EQUIPMENT ADEQUATE? ........ 


All fire preventive fire equipment should bear the label, 
"Underwriters’ Laboratories Inspected.” . . . All wiring 
installations should conform strictly to the National Electric 


Code, and all obvious fire hazards should be removed. 


ARE YOUR POLICIES SAFEGUARDED? ....... 
Proof of loss is often destroyed in a fire . . . Policies and 
inventories evaluating properties should be kept in a fire 


proof safe or in a safety deposit box in a bank. 


























































































































STOP 


By FRED MERISH 


Special Correspondent 


HE critical shortage of build. 
[Tine materials, the difficulty in 
getting replacement mad¢h- 
inery, the long delay attending 
these replacements, and their high 
cost, will play havoe with a man- 
agement if it has a bad fire, and 
even a minor conflagration can 
give plenty of headaches. That is 
why every management should 
double-check its fire insurance poli- 
cies and safety programs now. 
Field studies on this subject 
show that managements are not 
duly alive to the situation. Many 
top executives interviewed did not 
know how much coverage they car- 
ried or what their policies covered; 
fire insurance was something they 
left to their agent who automatic. 
ally sent renewals; policies were 
never read, just pigeon-holed when 
received and then forgotten until 
renewal time. Such managements 
are playing with fire and usually 
are on the loser’s end whether they 
have a fire or not, These sugges- 
tions will minimize the hazard of 
a fire loss and give adequate pro- 
tection at the lowest cost. 
UNDER-INSURANCE. In view of 
high cost of replacement construe- 
tion, many managements are carry- 
ing too little fire insurance. Their 
policies are based on prewar costs 
of construction and business equip- 
ment. Check your policies against 
eurrent values to determine 
whether you have enough cover- 
age. Talk over the matter with 
your agent. Does your fire policy 
contain an 80 percent co-insurance 
clause? Do you understand it? 
Many do not. One policyholder 
experienced a big loss because the 
80 percent clause was not under- 
stood. He carried $60,000 insur- 
ance and should have carried $80, 
000, or 80 percent of value be 
cause his plant was worth $100,000. 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE 


While management cannot be expected to have expert knowledge of the many 


technical aspects of fire insurance, it should be sufficiently conversant with its basic 


objectives to cooperate intelligently with agents and brokers in the formulation of a 


program to give adequate protection. 


Insured for $60,000, and because 
a fire loss totaled $50,000, he as- 
sumed that he would be reim- 
bursed fully, but he got only $37,- 
500, three-fourths of his $50,000 
loss because he had insured for 
only $60,000, or three-fourths of 
the $80,000 he should have carried 
on his $100,000 property under the 
80 percent co-insurance clause. 
The loss payable under this clause 
is the proportion of insurance to 
value. If he earries adequate 
coverage, co-insurance protects the 
policyholder up to 80 percent of 
the value of his property, only the 
remaining 20 percent of a com- 
plete loss falls on the insured. 
Inasmuch as statistics show that 
relatively few fires are total losses, 
the co-insurance clause gives a 


policyholder pretty safe coverage. 
However, the high costs prevalent 
today make it necessary for the 
policyholder to take an added pre- 
eaution. He must adjust his 
coverage to reflect these costs. If 
a policyholder insured in 1942, 
value $100,000, and a fire loss 
occurs today when construction 
costs have doubled, he is co-insurer 
for 50 percent of the loss. 

Aside from the protection angle, 
under-insurance is the common 
enemy of credit. Sound credit is 
based upon an adequate and de- 
pendable insurance backlog. Man- 
agement should see that its credit 
men find out whether credit-seek- 
ers are adequately protected today 
and also make sure that it isn’t 
undermining its own eredit by 


pigeon-holing policies on receipt 
and paying no attention to them 
until renewal time. If such in- 
attention begets inadequate cover- 
age, a fire loss may put you in 
the red. 

OVER-INSURANCE. The purpose 
of fire insurance is to reimburse 
the insured for a loss by fire. The 
policy promises to indemnify the 
insured to an amount, not exceed- 
ing the actual value of the prop- 
erty at the time of the loss, limited 
to the sum specified in the policy. 
Insurable value is ordinarily the 
replacement cost less depreciation, 
and because the property owner is 
assumed to be in a better position 
to arrive at this value, the burden 
is placed upon him for procuring 

(Continued on Page 78) 


Multiple occupancy building burns, causing $300,000 loss. 
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iscal Considerations 
in Export 


Exporting, on other than government levels, has been brought to 
By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN a standstill by the millstone of fiscal regulations imposed by most 


Padlieatin Continue foreign governments in an effort to safeguard their economy. 


XPORTERS trading on a 
BH commercial basis with im- 

porters abroad are finding 
a problem more serious than that 
of making sales or deliveries—and 
that is securing payment for goods 
contracted for shipment. To a 
lesser extent there have been new 
handicaps and prolonged delays Sea ee 
in securing the exchange to cover rr Saal vt mei ky 
deliveries to foreign governmental 0B fe ; 
agencies. However, normal com- 
mercial exporting from the U.S.A. 
has become weighed in some in- 
stances to a standstill by the mill- 
stone of fiscal regulations being 
imposed by most foreign govern- 
ments in efforts to safeguard their 
economy. 


New and more stringent regu- 
lations are being announced al- 
most daily so that it is impossible 
to attempt to summarize the fiscal 
problems confronting exporters 
with any degree of finality. The 
reader contemplating exporting to 
a country with which he has had 
no experience, and for which he 
expects payment in dollar ex- 
change, should first check with the 
foreign department of his bank or 
write the commercial attaché of 
the nearest consulate of that 
country, to determine if his buyer 
will have difficulty in making re- 
mittance, before going to the ex- 
pense of preparing shipments. 

In nine out of ten countries to- A 
day, permission to purchase foreign PT. Ud 
exchange of dollars to pay for onan 4: 2 le 
U. S. importations is tied to im- Be _. ees a 
port license. Some South Ameri- Se ie" ©: 
can countries are requiring that i 
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the U. S. exporter have copy of 
such license in hand at port of 
loading, to be authenticated by 
consulates at such port. In at 
least one country, Egypt, instances 
of confiscation by the government 
have been reported where a ship- 
ment was proven to have been 
started ahead of the issuance of 
the license. More and more, li- 
eenses to import are being denied 
except for the most essential goods, 
and these often restricted quotas. 
In the orient—China, the Malay 
States, ete.—licenses will be 
granted only to approved traders 
who were active before the war. 

INDIRECT TRADING AND FINANCE. 

The situations blocking private 
trade with U.S.A. through difficul- 
ties in official exchange have 
ereated considerable unofficial or 
free exchange activities, which in 
some countries are legally recog- 
nized, in others have a_ grey 
market or demi-legal status, and 
in others, have a black market or 
illegal status. Some of our ex- 
porting is being maintained as a 
result of two, three and even four- 
way commodity transactions. An 
importer in Brazil, unable to effect 
exchange of dollars to pay for a 
States shipment, may accrue credit 
in a Central American republic 
for a. transaction there, which is 
used to create dollars to his credit 
by still another transaction be- 
tween the Latin-American country 
and the U.S.A. The Brazilian firm 
then instructs the bank in this 
country holding this last-named 
credit to transfer it to the account 
of the shipper from whom it origi- 
nally desired to receive a ship- 
ment. 

Much of our exporting is being 
maintained in still another way 
which circumvents sundry foreign 
restrictions against buying dollar 
exchange. That is through two- 
and sometimes three-way unofficial 
currency selling. An exporter 
wishing to ship to Italy finds his 
buyer there cannot secure permis- 
sion to buy dollar foreign ex- 
change. He therefore finds some- 
one who has need for lire, accepts 
payment for his shipment in lire, 
which he in turn transfers to the 
individual who will pay him dol- 
lars for the lire. Or it may be 
that he sells the lire for Swiss- 
francs or for sterling, having a 
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way to convert either of these 
latter currencies to dollars. In- 
volved and risky? Yes, for rates 
of exchange between currencies 
may change while the exporter is 
holding currency other than dol- 
lars. The private trader about to 
export on such a basis must oper- 
ate on a wider margin of profit to 
compensate for possible losses in 
exchange rates. 

COUNTRIES WITH FREE Ex- 
CHANGE REGULATIONS. A _ recent 
survey shows the list of countries 
and territories to which an ex- 
porter may make an offering with 
some assurance that his buyer will 
have no difficulty in obtaining dol- 
lar exchange in payment is rapidly 
growing extinct. At that time 
there were still a handful. The 
expectation, however, is that the 
list will continue to diminish. 
Naturally, there are no limitations 
in shipping to or receiving re- 
mittances from our own territorial 
possessions, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Virgin Islands, Canal 
Zone, ete. Other countries still 
with no restrictions or extremely 
minor ones at the time of the sur- 
vey were Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Haiti, Madeira, 
Panama Philippine Islands, Por- 
tugal and the Azores (but not 
Portugese East and West Africa), 
Salvador, Switzerland and Vene- 
zuela. Sweden has a so-called free- 
list, and articles falling within this 
list may be sold and paid for with- 
out necessity for import license to 
qualify for exchange permit. While 
Switzerland has no exchange re- 
trictions, payment for goods from 
America are subjected to the rules 
of the Swiss National Bank. Cuba 
is expected, according to recent 
laws, to introduce restrictions on 
products competitive to Cuban 
goods, but these have not been 
activated up to this writing. A 
few specified goods to Portugal re- 
quire an import license, but be- 
cause conditions for foreign trade 
are still favorable, it is included 
among the countries with whom 
our traders are enjoying unre- 
stricted commercial terms. 

Our NeicHpors-CANADA AND 
Mexico. The situation of an open 
border between our exporters and 
buyers to the north and south is 
taking on new hurdles here and 
there. Canada and Newfoundland, 


while adhering to the traditional 
policy of permitting normal busi- 
ness transactions with exporters in 
the States have been forced be- 
cause of their recent economic de- 
velopments to restrain the pur- 
chase of luxury articles and mer- 
chandise, and to lower the amount 
of dollars which may be sent out 
of the country without approval of 
the Control Board, or handled by 
an authorized dealer permitted to 
pass on such purchases. While 
not considered a part of the ster- 
ling area, still Canada and New- 
foundland favor in their fiscal 
regulations transfer of funds to 
other countries in the sterling bloc. 
While Mexico is not enforcing 
regulations which restrict transfer 
of exchange in payment of ship- 
ments from U.S.A., this country 
has recently prohibited the impor- 
tation of a number of articles con- 
sidered luxury or non-essential and 
an import control board estab- 
lished with powers to establish new 
import quotas. 

Tue Steruinc Anza. While 
there is freedom of exchange be- 
tween Great Britain and her pos- 
sessions, dominions and protector- 
ates, purchases from this country 
require first an import license, 
without which no goods from out- 
side sources may enter any part 
of the British Empire (except 
Canada and Newfoundland). 
Secondly, application must be 
made for necessary foreign ex- 
change. In the United Kingdom, 
all foreign exchange is controlled 
by the Bank of England. Spokes- 
men for Great Britain are frank 
to confess the serious economic sit- 
uation of that country have forced 
measures necessary to its self-pres- 
ervation which are admittedly 
one-sided during the period in 
which the nation is struggling to 
achieve some semblance of balance 
of trade. An example was the re- 
striction against importation of 
American made films which came 
at the same time the British were 
making efforts to increase the ex- 
portation of their films to this 
country. 

Soutn America. Argentina and 
Brazil during 1947 have spear- 
headed restrictive legislation cover- 
ing imports. This practice has 
spread to envelop all of the con- 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SALT 


Salt, which is produced in the United States at the rate of eight 
billion Ib. a year, is a major industry . . . In this article, 
Mr. Crane describes how if is produced and distributed to 
its millions of industrial and household users. 


ALT is usually produced in 
S one of three ways. It may 

be mined in the same man- 
ner as coal, it may be dug out of 
the ground by means of a well, or 
it may be produced by the solar 
process. 

Rock salt lies in vein-like de- 
posits under the earth in prac- 
tically the same formations as coal. 
In common with coal, it crops up 
occasionally on the face of the 
earth. These are the salt licks 
that are so vital to the welfare of 
wild animal life. 

Let us watch the steps that take 
place in the work of producing 
salt according to the solar process 
at Saltair near Great Salt Lake, 
nine miles from Salt Lake City, 
as well as other production pro- 
cesses, and its distribution to the 
tables of the world, by the Morton 
Salt Co. 


By WARREN E. CRANE 
Special Correspondent 


Far out in Great Salt Lake, the 
pump house stands on pilings 
driven into sodium sulphate. The 
making of solar salt begins here 
when one of the men starts the 
motor. First, water is removed 
through a pipe from the salt-heavy 
waters of Great Salt Lake by a 
5,000 gallon-per-minute pump. In 
order to withstand corrosion, the 
pump easing and impeller are 
made of nickel alloy steel. It is 
operated by a powerful 100 h.p. 
motor, 

A 24-in. stave pipe carries brine 
from the pump house to the shore, 
a half mile away. 2,200-volt 
power is carried on lines which 
operate the pump motor. 

From the wooden stave pipe 
line, the salt water travels through 
a mile of wooden flume, and ap- 
proximately two miles to the set- 


tling ponds with the pressure of 
the pump behind it. 

Unfailing attention is required 
to insure that proper densities and 
flows are kept up in different 
ponds. Frequently the attendant 
must spade the salt from one of 
the gates between the ponds to pro- 
vide a free passage. 

It has been found that rain and 
temperature greatly influence the 
production of salt by the solar 
process, The operators cannot con- 
trol them, but they do keep a 
daily record of them both. One 
man checks the rain gauge each 
day while another reads the 
maximum-minimum thermometer. 

In settling ponds, all suspended 
matter drops from the salt water. 
At the proper density, it is turned 
into ‘‘garden’’ ponds where salt 
begins to precipitate out of the 
water, About an inch is precipi- 


At Saltair, Utah, on Great Salt Lake, there were five specially designed 
harvesters that operated to cut a huge swath in the solar fields. 
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tated on pond floors. In the latter 
part of May, a tractor pulls heavy 
drags that are used to make the 
“splits’’ which are parting lines 
at the bottom of the new salt crop 
that determine the depth the plow 
reaches during the harvest. In 
late summer, a tractor pulls an 
ordinary farm plow that operates 
down to the ‘‘split,’’ performing 
this operation after the ponds have 
been drained of excess water. 
After the plowing is over, salt is 
gathered by Saltair-designed har- 
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CROSS SECTION 
OF A SALT WELL 


A salt well is drilled down to the rock salt 
deposit in much the same way as water, gas 
or oil wells except that it has a double casing 
or pipe—one inside the other. Pure fresh water 
is pumped down the outer casing to the salt 
vein below and forms a brine or mixture of 
salt and water which, being heavier than water, 
sinks to the bottom of the cavity and is forced 
up the inner casing by the pressure of the 
fresh water coming down. In sections where 
the salt is at a fairly shallow depth, the pres- 
sure of the water pumped in is sufficient to 
force the brine to the surface, but where the 
tock salt is deep it becomes necessary to em- 
ploy air under high pressure to elevate the 
brine. In such wells a compressed air pipe 
with a "U" bend at the bottom is dropped 
down as shown above through the inner casing 
to a point just below that to which the brine 
is raised by the pressure of the incoming water. 
Upon reaching that point, the brine is carried 
the rest of the way to the surface by the up- 
ward force of the air. From this, it becomes 
Clear that water mines salt as efficiently as 
the most expert miners. 
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vesting machines, consisting of 
Fordson tractors mounting hy- 
draulically operated scoops that 
are lowered to the pond floor 
where they pick up a ecubie yard 
of salt. A lift then raises the 
scoop while the machine travels 
to a conveyor hopper. Next, these 
conveyors that are mounted on 
rubber tires pile the salt near the 
pond rail tracks; 

The conveyors are equipped 
with floodlights for use during 


night harvesting operations. At 
Saltair, there are five specially de- 


signed harvesters that operate to- 
gether to cut a huge swath in the 
solar fields. After the salt in the 
ponds has been harvested, the 
floors are smoothed by a leveler 
to prepare them for the next sea- 
son. When the salt has been piled 
along the rail tracks, the water 
that still clings to it drains into 
pools, After it has dried out, a 
big shovel dumps it into a con- 
veyor that elevates it to waiting 
railroad cars. A train of cars is 
then hauled to the plant from the 


(Continued on Page 72) 





Bird's eye view of Morton Salt Company's refinery at Saltair, Utah. 


The Keystone shovel dumps into conveyor which elevates the salt to waiting railroad cars. 
A crusher is incorporated in the conveyor unit to crush lumps which form in cold weather. 














argo Volume Waits on Regularity 


\ | UCH is being said about 
the volume of air cargo 
that will become available 

under rates now in effect, or under 


the rates now under CAB suspen- 
sion, if and when they or similar 


rates go into effect. Very little 
is said, however, about the chief 
factor that will prevent the de- 
velopment of this volume or any- 
thing like it. This is the lack of 
regularity and dependability of 
air transport to-day and in the 
future unless something is done to 
improve the situation quickly. We 
still have to beat the weather! 
No form of transport is worth 
using at any rate, no matter how 
low, unless it can be depended 
upon to deliver the goods, and 
we can not ignore the fact that 
air transport is not dependable to- 
day. Weather still plays too im- 
portant a part in air carrier oper- 
ations and is the cause for most 
grounded planes. It is one thing 
to have thirty or forty cargo 
planes grounded between Kansas 
City and New York because of 
weather conditions closing down 
airports in the East. It is quite 
another thing to have several hun- 
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The real problem of air cargo transportation is the achievement 


of all weather flying . . . Since the airlines cannot supply funds 
sufficient for the necessary research and development, the 
fundamental responsibility for the realization of this goal rests 


with the federal government. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Consultant 


dred such non-completed flights. 
Yet if we ever reach volume air 
cargo traffic, we will have around 
five hundred exclusive cargo planes 
in operation daily. Shippers just 
will not use air transportation 
month in and month out through- 
out the year—the kind of traffic 
the air carriers make money on— 
unless they can have assurance 
that planes will reach destinations 
reasonably on schedule. Shippers 
cannot take the risk of having 
shipments held on the ground en- 
route, transferred to ground ecar- 
riers short of destinations and 
otherwise delayed. 

The real problem of air cargo 
transportation is, therefore, the 
achievement of all-weather flying. 
This means all-weather landing 
and take offs. Weather doesn’t 
mean so much to a plane in the air 
but it means a great deal during 
the first three minutes and the last 


three minutes of any flight. Many 
people realize this but we have 
been awfully slow in doing very 
much about it because we have 
been so occupied in the progress 
of the art and science of flying in 
the air that we have neglected 
traffic control and ground handl- 
ing. 

The plain truth of the matter is 
that present air navigation and 
control facilities are not good 
enough to enable air transporta- 
tion to come into its own for pas- 
sengers, let alone cargo. We must 
develop and equip our airways 
with an all-weather air navigation 
and traffic control system right 
away. Neither our military nor 
our civil aviation is all-weather in 
any sense of the word and never 
will be until such a step is taken. 

A portion of the responsibility 
for the improvement belongs to the 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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How American’s high-speed Airfr eight - 


at low cost—can be 


THE RED TO NEW DISTRIBUTION 





By reducing shipping time to hours instead of 
days Airfreight accelerates and broadens every 
phase of distribution—opens new and bigger 
markets ...meets demand regularly with the 
right merchandise—at the right time. Stocks 
are always balanced and never lacking in fast- 
moving items. This means faster turnover and 
reduced inventories. In fact, one large tele- 
vision manufacturer has dispensed with local 
stocks, operating on a “‘ship as you sell” plan. 








TO MEXICO CITY 





No doubt about it, Airfreight is the modern 
distribution weapon that makes possible new 
ways of doing business. And, with alert busi- 
nessmen more conscious than ever of dis- 
tribution costs, Airfreight takes on added 
importance as a means of effecting economies. 

Find out how Airfreight can work for you. 
Call your nearest American Airlines office or 
write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Divi- 
sion, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


—— a =e BOSTON 
a - ——> By iew YORK 
= 
¥ et WASHINGTON 
— ZL 


American's Airfreight is available in 77 cities on American's domestic routes. 


LOOK BEHIND THE TARIFF... Don’t be misled 
by simple comparisons of point-to-point shipping 
charges. It’s the over-all transportation cost that 
counts. American’s Airfreight helps you pare down 
“hidden costs” — for example you can operate on 
smaller inventories and have less capital tied up 
in transit. You can also gain new profits with Air- 
freight by getting your merchandise to market at 
the most favorable time . .. by obtaining highest 
prices for air-shipped products . . . by establishing 
new and more profitable merchandising and distri- 
bution policies based on air shipping . .. and by 
exploiting new and larger markets. 
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1948 TRUCKING TRENDS 


Truck rates have increased only 30 percent since 1939 as 





ERE’S what’s been hap- 
H pening to tonnage hauled 

by the trucking industry 
during the past seven years. Our 
index figure on truckloadings 
stood at 116 in 1940. Today it 
stands at 205. Volume of truck- 
loadings has increased 76.7 percent 
between 1940 and 1947. During 
the same period, the railroad ton- 
nage stood at 1,843,289,714 in 1940 
and moved up to 2,620,247,275, or 
an increase of but 42.1 percent. 
Not a bad increase for either form 
of transport, but please note that 
the trend is to trucking. 





An address before the Commerce and 
Industry Assn. of New York. 





against an increase of 81.5 percent in the general price level 


and a rise of 116 percent in agricultural prices . .. Meanwhile, 


soaring costs are posing many vexing problems for the industry, 


By ED J. BUHNER 


President American Trucking Assns., Inc. 


These figures are for Class I 
haulers only. There is no place to 
obtain accurate figures for the vast 
number of private carriers in the 
nation. Nobody truly knows how 
much is hauled in the trucks 
owned by agriculture, industry 
and government. We do know that 
the number of trucks and tractor- 
trailer combinations registered in 
the various states has climbed 
from 4,859,000 in 1941 to more 
than 6.5 million in 1947, an increase 
of 33.7 percent and this despite 
the virtual impossibility of buying 
trucks during the war. A very 
substantial part of that increase 
must be credited to those pro- 


ducers and distributors who carry 
their own products in their own 
trucks. 

I suppose that a great many 
people noted recently the Census 
Bureau figures on population in- 
crease and population prospects in 
the years ahead. The birth rate in 
this country is at an all-time high. 
Last year the rate was 26.2 births 
per thousand of population as 
compared with less than 18 births 
per thousand pre-war. That’s a 
birth rate today just 50 percent 
higher than pre-war. 

Businessmen know that an ex- 
panding population means an ex- 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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ONLY DODGE OFFERS 


| OLo Right tTuRN 


2. EASIER HANDLING BECAUSE OF NEW CHASSIS DESIGN 





1. NEW ALL-WEATHER 
VENTILATION 


Year-’round comfort is 
assured by a combination 
of fresh air intake, hot 
water truck heater, de- 
froster tubes, vent win- 
dows, and cowl ventilator. 


You can turn these new 
“Job-Rated” trucks in much 
smaller circles—and steering 
is much easier, too. This is 
due to a new type of steering, 
in combination with shorter 


wheelbases. Front axles have 
been moved back and engines 
forward, placing more of the 
engine and cab weight on the 
front axle. You get much 
better weight distribution. 





3. MORE COMFORT FROM 
“AIR-O-RIDE” SEATS 











New weight distribution, 
wider tread front axle, 
longer springs produce a 
marvelous new “cushioned 
ride.”’ ‘‘Air-O-Ride’”’ seats 
give a “soft,” “firm,” or 
“medium” seat. 7 full 
inches of seat adjustment. 
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4. IN ALL... 248 BASIC “JOB-RATED’’ MODELS 
Every unit of every Dodge truck, from engine to 
rear axle, is ‘“Job-Rated’” for economy, performance, 
and long life. You save money with a truck that fits 
your job! 248 different basic chassis and body models, 
engineered for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
pounds, and gross train weights up to 40,000 pounds. 


NEW 


..and only 
patapelcy 


Dodge builds 
"Got Rated" 
role 


Job Kaled” 
TRUCKS 
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Unit Loads Without Pallets 





Le 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


AS the introduction at the 
recent Cleveland Ma- 
terials Handling Show of 


various types of accessories specifi- 
eally designed to eliminate the use 
of pallets in many heretofore pal- 
letized operations indicative of a 
trend away from the use of pallets 
in production and distribution? Or 
ean the numerous exhibits featur- 
ing such accessories more properly 
be interpreted as an attempt on 
the part of equipment producers 
to come up with something which 
can do an acceptable job for those 
men in production and distribu- 
tion who have been reluctant to 
‘‘eo all out’? in mechanized 
handling and shipping because of 
the expense attached to palletized 
operations and because of the un- 
solved pallet-return problem? If 
we can accept this latter sugges- 
tion as the right answer, we can 
accept the appearance in the ma- 
terials handling field of pallet- 
eliminating devices as one of those 
evolutionary pressures which can 
result in the enforced production 
of better and cheaper pallets and 
a solution of the pallet-return 
problem. Rail, water and high- 
way carriers, have, since the in- 
troduction of pallets, maintained 
a high freight rate on loaded and 
empty pallets. Furthermore, they 
have penalized the shipper by mak- 
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Does the appearance in the materials handling field of handling 


accessories specifically designed to eliminate pallets in many 


heretofore palletized operations indicate a trend away from 


the use of pallets in production and distribution? 


ing him pay commodity rates for 
pallets when making palletized 
unit load shipments. 

To combat the high cost of 
palletized shipments, expendable 
pallets of various types and ma- 
terials such as light metal, card- 
board and paper, as well as pallet 
units of wirebound construction 
similar to fruit crates, have been 
developed to reduce the weight 
and therefore the cost of the load. 
It is possible to discard expend- 
able pallets after one or two ship- 
ments, without having to take as 
large a loss as would be the case 
with a hardwood or heavy metal 
pallet. 

These developments have met 
with varying success, depending 
upon the application, the com- 
modity being handled, the type of 
storage, ete. A number of them 
were shown at the exposition, and 
there is no doubt that they are a 
requirement if we are to continue 
to ship loads on pallets. 

Before discussing the various 
types of pallet-eliminating devices 
exhibited at the Cleveland Show, 
the writer would like to point to 
the advisability of modifying han- 
dling nomenclature to the extent of 
dropping the customary prefix 
‘*nalletized’’ when referring to 
‘‘unit loads’’ unless palletizing is 
actually involved. Heretofore, it 


has been customary to assume that 
unit loads were palletized, but re- 
cent developments make it neces- 
sary that we distinguish between 
those which are palletized and 
those which are not. 

The Pul-Pac, which was ex- 
hibited in Cleveland at the 1947 
materials handling show and again 
in 1948, is one of the pallet-eli- 
minating accessories under dis- 
eussion. The principal involved 
in its operation is sound, but its 
adaptability to all types of unit 
load handling has yet to be proved. 

Several manufacturers showed 
accessories which could be con- 
sidered as ‘‘push-offs.’’ These 
have applications for moving the 
load off the pallet when loading 
a truck or car, but in most in- 
stances they have no way to re- 
load at the receiving end. There- 
fore the ‘‘push-off’’ is also only 
a partial answer to the problem 
of permitting the shipper to un- 
load his pallets in units rather 
than in individual packages. 

However, this year there were 
several manufacturers who offered 
a variety of types of clamping de- 
vices—for boxes, cartons, bales, 
bricks, concrete blocks, and other 
commodities—w hich permitted 
unitloads to be handled at the 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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NE of the most important § shri 
phases of distribution is the J as 


adequate and _ satisfactory | cow 
packing of merchandise for ship- § and 
ment. Improper packing results | pucl 


in waste of time and money, and § thu: 
further in damage to shipments, } nes 
unnecessary handling, higher T 
freight charges, opportunities for § stra 
pilferage, and dissatisfied cus- J una 
tomers. una 

One method of improving pack- § plai 
ing, which is gaining more wide- § tem 
spread adoption every day, is the } plie 
use of tensional steel strapping. § dra 
The Consolidated Freight Classi- | chin 
fication, which governs the pack- § a s 
ing and shipping of merchandise § it i 
by rail, specifies steel strapping in § Am 
many instances, Even when not § pla 
specifically named in package re- 
quirements, this method proves 
valuable in insuring a greater de- 
gree of safety to a shipment and in 
considerably reducing the distri- 
bution cost. 

Metal straps, correctly applied 
to a properly designed wooden 
box, definitely increase its dura- 
bility. The thickness of lumber 
required may be reduced 20 to 
40 percent when bound with metal 
straps. Such strapping protects 
against pilferage, for when prop- 
erly applied the straps preclude 
the possibility of lifting boards to 
get into a package. 

Application of these straps, 
however, should not be made until 
just prior to shipment, because 
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for Better Packing 


Improper packing results in waste of time and money in dam- 


age, pilferage and unnecessary handling . . . Steel strapping 


is gaining in approval as a method to provide more safety at 
less cost. 


shrinkage of the lumber may occur 
as drying progresses. This, of 
course, would loosen the straps, 
and cause nailed strapping to 
buckle or ‘‘festoon’’ between nails, 
thus greatly reducing its effective- 
ness, 

The two types of flat metal 
strapping are known commonly as 
unannealed and annealed. The 
unannealed straps, which include 
plain flat metal strap and special- 
temper flat metal strap, are ap- 
plied around the girth of the box, 
drawn up tightly by a hand ma- 
chine, and the ends fastened with 
a sealing device. For this reason 
it is known as nailless strapping. 
Annealed straps, which include 
plain, embossed, corrugated, and 


Pallet Strapping 
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double-edge flat metal straps, are 
applied around the box directly 
over the ends and are held in place 
by nails. The various types of an- 
nealed nailed straps have holes or 
slots that permit easy driving of 
the nails. Flat straps nailed 
around the extreme ends of a box 
act somewhat as a cleat in retard- 
ing failures in the ends and re- 
duce chewing or weaving of the 
box. They also help to prevent the 
nails from pulling from the ends, 
pulling through the sides, top, 
bottom, or shearing out at the ends 
of the boards, 

Straps placed some distance 
from the ends of the box help to 
distribute to various parts of the 
box the shocks which are otherwise 


By WALLACE H. MILAM 


Operating Div. 
Wallace H. Milam & Co. 


absorbed in local spots and which 
eventually greatly weaken the box. 
Placing straps in this fashion re- 
lieves much of the direct pull on 
the nails in the ends, and also re- 
duces materially the losses result- 
ing when the sides, top, and bot- 
tom split or break across the grain 
of the wood. 

Cleated-end boxes ordinarily 
fail in one of the following ways: 
the sides, top and bottom pull nails 
from the ends; the nails shear out 
at the ends of the boards; or the 
boards break across the grain. 
Straps are most effective on these 
boxes when applied perpendicular 
to the grain in the sides, top, and 
bottom. 


The straps should be drawn 


Floating Load Method. 
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sufficiently tight across the box to 
have the metal cut into the edges. 
This prevents slipping in case of 
further shrinkage of the box 
boards. The straps should be at 
right angles to the edges of the 
box to minimize the possibility of 
their working loose. 

Generally speaking, nailless 
straps should be applied as fol- 
lows: 

1. If one strap is used, it 
should encircle the sides, top, 
and bottom at center of the 
box. 

2. If two straps are used, 
each should be placed around 
sides, top, and bottom at a 
distance from the end equal 
to one-sixth the length of the 
box. 

3. If more than two straps 
are used, the additional ones 
should be equally spaced be- 
tween the two outer straps. 


Investigations have shown that 
strapping having a maximum ten- 
sile strength of approximately 
84,000 lb. per sq. in. gives very 
satisfactory results. The seals 
used to hold the ends of nailless 
strapping should develop at least 
75 percent of the strength of the 
strapping. 








About the Author 


The transition of Mr. Milam from railroading 
to traffic management after World War II fol- 
lowed a wide and varied career in transporta- 
tion, which began on the N. C. & St. L. Rail- 
way at Marietta, Ga., in 1914. In 1918 and 
1919, Mr. Milam served with the —— divi- 
sion of the 150th Railway Transportation Corps., 
A.E.F., in Le Mans and Chateau du Loir, France. 
After returning to the United States, he went 
with the Atlanta Joint Terminal, where he re- 
mined until his subsequent association with the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad at South Plainfield, N. J. 

At the beginning of World War Ii, Mr. 
Milam joined the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
Tucson as a train dispatcher, followed by a 
similar tour of duty with the Sante Fe at San 
Bernardino, Cal. Mr. Milam states, ‘The smaller 
shippers’ problems are just as complex as their 
much larger competitors’, who enjoy the decided 
advantages of a traffic manager with a weil- 
trained staff, and the common carriers of this 
country should certainly concentrate on some 
means of aiding this group, in order that they 
may adapt a more eivaiicanees use of trans- 
portation accordingly.” 








Nails used to hold straps in 
place, when the straps are applied 
some distance from the ends, or- 
dinarily do not add_ sufficient 
strength to the box to compensate 
for the decrease in tensile strength 
of the strap caused by driving 
nails through the metal. Conse- 
quently, it is usually advisable to 
use in such cases a somewhat 
larger strapping than is required 
for nailless straps or straps nailed 
around the extreme ends of the 
box. 


Applying Steel Strapping to a Crate. 
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Another application is the uge 
of staples. The army and nay 
have issued general specifications 
for packaging which read in part 
as follows: 

**Cleated plywood shipping 
boxes: straps shall be stapled to 
the cleats of the box by cement. 
coated staples spaced at intervals 
of approximately 6 in. 

“*Nailed wooden shipping boxes. 
straps shall be stapled to the 
boards of boxes when the thick. 
of boards is 7/16 in. or 
greater.’’ 

There are many types of prae- 
tical and speedy tools for the ten- 
sioning and sealing of steel bands 
around all varieties of shipping 
packages. Ordinarily, these ma- 
chines tension, cut, and seal in 
one operation. 

Reduction in the size and thick- 
ness of container walls often re- 
sults in a reduction in cost that is 
more than enough to pay for the 
steel strapping used, Here is a 
table showing reductions in thick- 
ness of lumber made possible by 
the use of steel strapping: 


ness 














Unstrapped I strap 2 or more straps 
¥ in. 5/16 in. Vg in. 
Vz in. ¥ in. 5/16 in. 
Vy in. 5 in. Vp in. 
Straps used on _ bales and 


bundles, and even on such non- 
compressible objects as steel plates, 
are very advantageously applied. 
There is a saving in volume which 
materially reduces storage costs. 
This is a large factor in export 


shipping, where volume almost 
always is used to determine 
freight charges. When steel 


strapped, packages are easily un- 
packed, by simply cutting the 
straps. 

Shippers say that after institut- 


‘ing steel strapping methods, over- 


all savings have been realized of 
from 40 to 80 percent of former 
costs. A decrease in loss and 
damage claims and reductions in 
freight costs and time used in 
assembling and handling boxes 
proves the worth of the strapping 
procedure. 

On carload shipments, the fam- 
iliar practice of bulk-heading, car 
bracing or blocking was developed 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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SANTA FE—(Continued from Page 31) 





Wichita 


crew 


field and Los Angeles, saving to 
shippers and receivers of freight 
what amounts to an entire day. 


One of the railroad’s latest inno- 
vations against lost motion is a 
little machine known as a Rec- 
ordak, which photographs way- 
bills by the same microfilm process 
that made V-mail a success during 
World War II. Tested at Bar- 
stow, California, since December, 
1946, Recordak handling of way- 
bills has practically eliminated de- 
lay to trains for bills by reducing 
from an average of thirty minutes 
to approximately seven minutes 
the time waybills are in use by the 
manifest clerks before being turned 
over to the bill clerks for their 
handling. 

Considering that California 
ships more perishable freight than 
any other state in the union, and 
that most of Santa Fe’s heavy 
movements of southern California 
citrus and San Joaquin Valley 
crops move through Barstow, the 
fact that no grass grows under the 
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applying fiber 


glass 
insulation in a rebuilt refrigerator car. 


? 


wheels of ‘‘reefers’?’ route d 
through this dessert terminal is 
all-important. 

Before installation of Recordak, 
the Barstow manifest was typed 
by copying the necessary informa- 
tion from each waybill. Maximum 
speed in copying waybills on a 
typewriter is about two waybills 
a minute. Therefore, on a 60-car 
train, the manifest clerks would 
have the waybills for about one- 
half hour. 


Under the present arrangement, 
when the bills are handed to a 
manifest clerk he feeds them into 
the Recordak machine, a_high- 
speed automatic photographie unit 
which photographs 60 bills on 16- 
millimeter film in seven minutes 
or less—a saving of at least 23 
minutes. It now often happens 
that green fruit trains out of 
Bakersfield are called on their 
finals at Barstow, and are in and 
out of the terminal in 30 to 45 
minutes, with V-bills a substantial 
factor in accomplishing this result. 


FISCAL 
(Continued from Page 37) 


tinent except Venezuela. Since 
most countries there restrict pay- 
ment until goods are actually re- 
ceived, letters of credit payable in 
U.S.A. against shipment are vir- 
tually non-existent, except for pur- 
chases by governmental agencies. 
Import permits also now are gener- 
ally required. 

ENEMy CountTRIES — GERMANY 
AND JAPAN. Except for the Rus- 
sian zone of occupation in Ger- 
many the military commands of 
Germany and Japan are granting 
approval for a limited, but grow- 
ing, amount of imports. Once 
approval is secured for import 
from the Joint Export-Import 
Agency in Germany or the Import 
Bureau of the Supreme Command 
of the Allied Powers in Japan, 
there is little difficulty in obtain- 
ing exchange through purchase of 
letter of credit in favor of the 
shipper in the United States. 

U.S.S.R. ANp SATELLITES, There 
is no exporting at present to Rus- 
sia except that handled by govern- 
ment purchasing agencies in this 
country. Practically no foreign 
trade exists at present with coun- 
tries within the Russian sphere of 
influence, with the exception of 
Finland and Czechoslovakia. It is 
next to impossible for a private 
trader to secure exchange in Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Albania and Poland, in 
payment of a purchase from the 
States. 

BALANCE OF Europe. Providing 
import licenses are granted, it is 
possible to do a fair amount of 
exporting to Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and to a lesser degree, 
Norway and Italy. We mentioned 
earlier, that Switzerland and 
Sweden are yet enjoying relatively 
free conditions. Regulations for 
exporting to Greece are rather 
stringent. The same is true of 
Spain, with the exception of a few 
government - approved importers 
who seem to have no difficulty in 
securing permits and obtaining 
exchange. France is importing, 
but mostly through official chan- 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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AIR CARGO—(Continued from Page 40) 


airlines, but they do not have the 
resources to handle the whole 
problem on the necessary scale and 
a partial solution will not be the 
answer. The fundamental respon- 
sibility, therefore, rests on the 
federal government, which already 


is inextricably involved in air 
transportation through its close 


control of air transport activities 
and its operation of the airways. 
It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of Congress to create a set of cir- 
cumstances favorable to safety and 
regularity. This may be done 
most easily through the appropria- 
tion of funds for adequate air- 
way and airport development and 
air-traffic control as well as ade- 
quate aids for air navigation and 
the operation of same. 

There are various devices, al- 
ready in operation at certain air- 
ports in the country, which if uni- 
versally adopted would do much to 


increase air transport regularity. 
The most important of these are: 

GROUND-CONTROLLED APPROACH, 
KNOWN AS G.C.A. This device is 
based on the principle of radar 
and might better be called ground 
supervised or instructed approach. 
Through the use of radar, which 
is not magic despite its war use- 
fulness, an operator on the ground 
ean tell the distance, direction and 
altitude of a plane, and via two- 
way radiotelephone can converse 
freely with the pilot and tell him 
how to turn, to ascend or descend, 
so that when the plane breaks 
through the overcast it will be in 
a position to land on a runway 
with which it is already aligned 
and which the pilot can now see 
for himself. GCA cannot land a 
plane. It is strictly an aid allow- 
ing a considerably closer bad- 
weather approach to the ground 
than can be made without it. No 
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special equipment is needed in the 
plane other than a two-way radio. 
telephone. 


INSTRUMENT LANDING  sYstTEy 
or ILS. This device cannot lang 
a plane by itself although it js 
possible to couple it to an anto. 
matic pilot so that the plane may 
be brought quite close to the 
ground. From there it must be 
landed visually and manually ex. 
cept under hand-picked conditions 
when the automatic pilot ean 
actually put the wheels on the run. 
way. Essentially ILS is a radio. 
approach path which an aircraft 
follows. This path projects from, 
and in line with, a runway and is 
slanted up at the proper angle for 
the approaching plane to slide 
down. Unlike GCA, ILS requires 
additional equipment in the plane, 
the key item being an indicator 
with a vertical and _ horizontal 
needle ‘that tells the pilot to go to 
the left or right, or up or down, 
in order to follow the slanting 
flight path. In addition, two or 
more spaced radio transmitters on 
the ground automatically turn on 
different colored instrument panel 
lights, indicating to the pilot the 
distance to the runway ahead. 


HIGH-INTENSITY GROUND LIGHTS. 
Ordinarily, airport lights are un- 
able to penetrate murky weather 
effectively. Increasing the candle- 
power results in greater visibility. 
One solution to conquering the 
distance between the final ap- 
proach altitude and the runway 
end lies in the use of tremendous 
amounts of candlepower and con- 
trolling the direction of the light 
beams. To the pilot it is reassur- 
ing to have a visual check during 
his let-down onto the runway. 


TELEVISION-RADAR AIR NAVIGATION, 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS TELERAN. 
This device is intended to provide 
general navigation, traffic control, 
collision prevention, talk-down 
landing, pictorial landing, auto- 
matic flight, weather-map recep- 
tion, taxiing information, and 
other services. It does all this with 
very little equipment in the plane, 
and with a television or ‘‘pic- 
torial’? means of presentation, 4 
new concept in aircraft instrumen- 
tation which seems to answer the 
question of adapting the air ma- 
chine to the human being. A com- 
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prehensive system of this nature 
has manifest advantages, but un- 
fortunately does not appear to be 
available for general use for a 
number of years. 

LONG-RANGE NAVIGATION, COM- 
MONLY KNOWN AS Loran. This is 
a modern electronic method of 
navigation by means of which 
navigators, on or over the sea or 
ground, can determine their posi- 
tion accurately and quickly 
through the medium of radio 
signals transmitted from stations 
of known position. An outstand- 
ing characteristic of the system is 
its ability to furnish positions to 
navigators at great distances from 
the transmitting stations. Under 
almost any kind of weather con- 
ditions the navigator can deter- 
mine his position by Loran with 
an accuracy as great as may be 
normally expected from celestial 
observations. 


When we take the long-range 
view, it becomes apparent that in- 
dividual devices such as_ those 
briefly described here do not con- 
stitute a coordinated system for 
regularity in air transportation. 
New types of aircraft are being 
introduced, and there are _ in- 
ereases in their maximum speeds. 
The complexity of the traffic con- 
trol and all-weather flying prob- 
lems is increasing daily. One test 
of an air-navigation system is its 
flexibility; that is, its capability 
of expansion with the growing 
needs of aviation and its ability 
to accommodate new types of air- 
eraft as they make their appear- 
ance. Traffic-control methods, 
segregation of responsibilities be- 
tween ground personnel and the 
efficient utilization of the already 
limited radio-frequency bands .are 
further system aspects. In addi- 
tion, the system must allow for the 
fact that the human being is an 
integral part of the overall system, 
that his reaction time and _ skill 
and other psychological character- 
istics are just as important in de- 
termining the operation and safety 
of the aircraft as are the character- 
istics of individual navigation de- 
vices. We need a system which 
coordinates into a minimum num- 
ber of instruments all the func- 
tions required of air navigation, 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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“Air Express picks up those 
packages right at your door 
here, and delivers at no extra 
cost. There’s no waiting around, 
because Air Express goes on 
every flight of the Scheduled 
Airlines. No U.S. point is more 
than hours away! 


“And rates are low. Don’t in- 
terrupt me—I said low. Why 
else do business men use Air 
Express to ship finished items, 
a parts and perish- 
ables regularly?” 


. ° P) . © e 

Specify Air Express-Worlds fastest Shipping Service 
——_————————— 

@ Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 

cities at no extra cost. 

@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

@Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

True case history: Machine parts made in Camden were needed in Chicago 

in a rush. 32-lb. package picked up the 28th at 10 A. M., delivered same 

day at 5 P.M. 669 miles, Air Express charge only $6.88. Gave days 

more time to complete the job. Other weights, any distance, similarly 

inexpensive and fast. Just phone your local Air Express Division, Rail- 

way Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 





“No jay-walkin’ here! 
Gotta get to the airport? 
To Air Express those 
packages? My poor friend 
— haven’t you heard? 





AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE 
OF RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY AND THE 








Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 


scHepuLepd AIRLINES of tne u.s. 
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MARSHALL PLAN—(Continued from Page 21) 


the pattern of ERP for Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East and 
Indonesia, all of which are yet to 
appear on our altruistic horizon, 
publicly, for relief. But take it 
for granted, their claims have al- 
ready been formulated, and are 
being kept on ice until the gen- 
eral pattern is more familiar t 
the country at large. ° 

The broader program is accept- 
able to both groups. The first 
group regards it as a sound ex- 
pansion of the opportunities for 
the export of the products of our 
primary industries. The second 
group regards the addition to the 
program as a logical expression of 
its particular objective. This 
group very earnestly feels that we 
must help all the world. It is 
less concerned with the economic 
benefits that flow to our primary 
industries than it is with amel- 
ioration of the living standards of 
the rest of the earth. It appears 
to think an ERP for the globe— 
Earth Relief Program—will make 
life better for others, everywhere, 
even if it temporarily reduces the 
standards of our living. In the 
State Department documentation 
supporting the Marshall Plan 
there are these words: 


‘‘It was assumed that the 
American people regard a 
program designed to reacti- 
vate one of the most impor- 
tant economic areas in the 
world as worthy of some 
short-term sacrifices chiefly 
in terms of immediate goods 
and services. If the Amer- 
ican people wholeheartedly 
accept a program of assist- 
ance, adequate as to amounts 
and as to time required, to 
enable the European peoples 
to regain their economic in- 
dependence, some retarda- 
tion in our rising standards 
of living can be expected, 
and will be endured.’’— 
From Commodity Reports 
Including Manpower, the In- 
troduction, p. IV, issued by 
the State Department, Jan. 
5, 1948. 
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There is still another group, 
not particularly identified with 
the State Department but identi- 
fied with many different interests 
and agencies in Washington, who 
say: ‘‘Why isn’t it possible to 
establish a Committee of African 
Economie Cooperation, of Asiatic 
Economie Cooperation, of Pacific 
Economie Cooperation, ecoopera- 
tive economic committees in every 
region of the world, who could do 
for their specific areas what the 
Committee for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation has done to 
gather the data to make the aid 
plan for the 16 Western European 
countries? They could unite as 
a Global Economic Committee for 
Cooperation, and set up the ma- 
chinery to inventory the resources, 
the facilities and the services of 
each region, and budget their dis- 
tribution according to global needs. 
They would undoubtedly be able 
to regulate export and import, ex- 
change, and the distribution of 
manpower according to geograph- 
ical and social needs. There would 
be little difficulty in organizing the 
operation of such a program as 
a five-year plan. It might be an 
answer to the chaos that appears 
ahead, and it might be a perma- 
nent answer to the problem as to 
what is to become of this world, 
if it has no orderly plan, in a 
global sense.’’ 

Henry J. Taylor, author and 
economist, who made a five thou- 
sand mile automobile trip, prob- 
ing the grass roots of Europe in 
England, France, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany, was opposed to the Mar- 
shall Plan in his testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee : 

‘‘An unfavorable balance of 
trade in the 16 countries of West- 
ern Europe has been a fixed con- 
dition for nearly 50 years. Before 
the war these countries imported 
about 6.6 billion dollars worth of 
goods and commodities annually, 
and exported only 4.6 billion. A 
balance was attained by income 





from foreign investments most of 
which were permanently liqui- 
dated before the war, and other 
invisible balances. The normal 
expectancy is that even under this 
[Marshall] plan there will be the 
same two Dillion dollar deficit as 
prewar, and as extending back for 
a period of 50 years. This draft 
legislation submitted by the State 
Department actually becomes 
more a proposal for ‘stop-gap’ 
(simply extended over a longer 
period of time) than a potential 
solution to the degree that may be 
supposed. . We should look 
back and see what has already been 
spent—or mis-spent—some 22 bil- 
lion dollars since the war. In 1945 
we were told the world’s economic 
problems would be solved by an 
International Bank costing Amer. 
ica 635 million dollars, and an In- 
ternational Fund costing America 
2.7 billion dollars. We were told 
loans to Great Britain would not 
be necessary. However, soon we 
were confronted by new demands 
for a stop-gap loan of four billion 
dollars to Great Britain. What has 
happened to that loan? It has gone 
down the drain. Has Britain been 
saved? Has the world been saved! 
We furnished another three billion 
dollars to the Export-Import Bank. 
Another three billion was drained 
into the darkness and confusion of 
UNRRA, and I might add, via 
UNRRA into the darkness and 
confusion of the Soviet Union and 
tussia’s puppet states. These and 
other items—eight of them—since 
V-E Day, May, 1945, total more 
than 22 billion dollars. 

‘‘In Europe, in the infinite and 
inexpressible pathos of this day, 
you find a mysterious complacency 
about whether our new billions 
will be sent. In official circles over 
there you gather a settled feeling 
that we are going to end up by 
sending it away, largely regardless 
of what they may do for them- 
selves. It is a sort of an ‘Oh, you 
Americans will talk awhile, and 
maybe complain, but in the end 
you'll deliver’ attitude. You may 
remember the recent ‘stop-gap’ 
aid for France and Italy, 685 bil- 
lion dollars. Of this sum, 80 mil- 
lion had been included for balance 
of debt payments between France 
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and Belgium, another 20 million 
for an old debt France owed Eng- 
jand, and finally another 15 mil- 
lion which also was for an old 
debt. Undersecretary of State 
Lovett testified before the Senate 
Committee that these items, total- 
ling over 115 million dollars, a 
quarter of the entire sum the 
French asked as a ‘stop-gap,’ had 
nothing whatever to do with urg- 
ent needs for ‘food, fuel, fertil- 
jer.’ Not the life or health or 
well being of a single Frenchman 
was at stake, and none of it could 
be classified as an ‘anti-communist 
efort’ of any kind. It was straight 
paper padding—marked urgent. 

“The real trouble with our aid 
program is that we are fooling 
ourselves about what happens to 
our substance when it gets over- 
seas. The cost of additional for- 
eign aid is frequently described to 
us as two or three percent of our 
average national production; this, 
Iam sorry to say, is a misleading 
presentation of the facts. There 
are great differences in the depths 
of the shortages involved. Is the 
demand for freight cars two or 
three percent of our production? 
Well, hardly. The demand for 
wheat is 30 percent of our annual 
production. Is the demand for 
steel two or three percent? Oh 
no; I can tell you 50 percent of all 
the steel we now send over there 
goes into new shipping. 


‘What will this cost us? I don’t 
know. I do know our country is 
now being taxed by local, state, 
and federal governments at the 
rate of a billion dollars a week—52 
billion dollars in taxes collected 
lat year. Taxes now cost about 
30 percent of the national income; 
and if there is anything more 
dangerous than that, I don’t know 
what it is.’’ 

The report on ERP prepared by 
the State Department consists of 
twelve separately bound sections, 
together with many thick volumes 
of special actuarial studies of pros- 
pective exports and imports in re- 
lation to the 16 Western European 
countries connected with the Mar- 
shall Plan. The commodity re- 
Ports concern food and agricul- 
ture, fertilizer, agricultural ma- 
chinery, coal, coal mining machin- 

Continued on Page 90) 
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CLARK 





MATERIAL 
HANDLING 





TIERING HEIGHT 130” 
COLLAPSED HEIGHT 83” 
FREE LIFT 62” 


That “free lift 62 inches” is the 
vital specification of HI-LO-STACK, 
Clark’s new high-lift, low-clearance 
attachment. It means that the forks 
can be raised 62 inches from the floor 
before there is any increase in the 
overall height of the machine. 








83 INCHES OVERALL 


NO CHANGE IN OVERALL HEIGHT WITH 





With this high-lift, 
low-clearance attach- 
ment, a Clark fork 
truck can take ma- 
terial through a 
freight car door and 
tier loads to the car 
roof, as well as fier 
loads rafter-high in 
the warehouse. 











This is the CLARK 
HI-LO-STACK.. . 
combines high lift 
and low clearance 





ee 
UP-UP-TO 130 INCHES—22 INCHES 





HEIGHT, FORKS LOWERED | “FREE-LIFT” OF FORKS UP TO 62 INCHES | ADDITIONAL LIFT FOR EXTRA HIGH TIERING 





You recognize instantly the prac- 
tical benefits of the HI-LO-STACK— 
it enables a fork truck to take a load 
through the 7-foot door of a box-car 
and tier loads to the roof of the car, or 
to tier unit loads to the rafters in the 
warehouse. Heretofore, with conven- 
tional lift. mechanisms, the increasing 
height of the vehicle made it impossible 
for the same machine to perform all 
these operations; making it necessary, 
in many handling operations, to use 
two machines—one for loading and 
unloading cars and another for high 
tiering in the warehouse. 


AND INDUSTRIAL 








Also HI-LO-STACK is an exceed- 
ingly simple mechanism. It has only 
one lift cylinder, and a single set of 
uprights with slide members inside, 
Lifting is accomplished with unusually 
low hydraulic pressure, which min- 
imizes possibility of leakage. 

It adds up that HI-LO-STACK is a 
typical Clark development—sturdily 
built, simple as can be, a thoroughly 
dependable unit; a good example of 
the sound engineering and incompa- 
rably rich knowledge of handling 
operations for which Industry looks to 
Clark. Write for particulars. 


GAS ano ELECTRIC POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 








CLAnK £QU.:rMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 11, MICH. ; 


@EPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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California Eastern’s 








NEW COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

















@ Cuts coast-to-coast air delivery time 


@ Reduces billing errors 


@ Eliminates destination delays 


@ Speeds ground services 


@ Provides improved shippers’ information 




















About the Author 
Allan A. Barrie, vice president, opera- 
tions of California Eastern Airways, Inc., 
is a veteran of more than I8 years of 
executive pilot assignments. An airline pilot 
with more than 13,000. flying. hours, Barrie 
was vice president, operations of Western 
Air Lines prior to the war. During World 
War II, he served as a Colonel in the Army 
Air Forces, Assistant Chief of Staff, Oper- 
ations of the Ferrying Division of the Air 
Transport Command, directing the actions 
of 25,000 men who were transporting per- 
sonnel and materiél in scheduled service 
totaling more than 34,000 hours flying time 
per month in the United States. He was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for outstand- 
ing war service. Barrie joined California 
Eastern Airways shortly after the inaugura- 
tion of service in the spring of 1946. 








tion, communications has 

played a vital role in the 
ever continuing project of speed- 
ing and improving air transporta- 
tion service. 

It was with this fact uppermost 
in mind that California Eastern 
Airways and Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. experts went into a 
conference a year ago. Out of 
that initial get-together and sub- 
sequent meetings and_ investiga- 
tions, we have developed a new 
communications system which al- 
ready has achieved the following 
progress in California Eastern’s 
overnight coast to coast air freight 
service : 

1. Slashed a full hour from the 


Sto, the early days of avia- 
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elapsed time of each coast to coast 
flight by eliminating delays form- 
erly caused by necessity of air- 
billing prior to plane departure. 
Time saved will total more than 
1,054 hours a year under our 
present schedule of two transcon- 
tinental flights daily. 

2. Greatly improved service to 
shippers through procedure which 
enables us to give them advance 
information on shipments enroute 
and exact time of plane arrival. 

3. Operates a fleet of four- 
engine aircraft at highest schedule 
efficiency in company history. 

4. Reduced billing errors to all- 
time low through elimination of 
the pressure of time problem. Air- 
bills now are transmitted after 
departure of plane, instead of be- 
fore, as required by previous pro- 
cedure in which aircraft was held 
until all billing was completed. 

5. Enabled all stations to have 
detailed load information prior to 
arrival of plane, which allows per- 
sonnel to mobilize exact amount 
and type of ground transportation 
equipment required. Previously, 
this cargo information was trans- 
mitted by pilot pouch and conse- 
quently was not available until 
the plane arrived. 

6. Through receiving full load 
data, enables operations depart- 
ment to give definite advance in- 
formation to the sales department 


By ALLAN A. BARRIE Vice President-Operations, California Eastern Airways, Inc. 


with regard to special shipments. 

7. Eliminates problem of freight 
being held at destination station 
for lack of airbill or airbilling in- 
formation. 

8. Enables originating stations 
to have closer check on outbound 
shipments. 

9. Eliminates delays in dis. 
patching delivery trucks. 

10. Effects closer coordination 
between all departments, all sta- 
tions, and home office. 


Basically, our new communica- 
tions system is a private line tele- 
typewriter service to which we 
have added a number of improve- 
ments to meet the special needs of 
fast, long haul air freight service. 
This is the first time that such a 
system has been used to carry on 
the rush communications in con- 
nection with the varying activities 
of air cargo operations, and we be- 
lieve its development is a major 
step forward in air freight service. 

Now in 24-hour operation link- 
ing our seven stations, Oakland, 
(the home office), New York (Nevw- 
ark Airport), Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver, and Los Angeles 
(Burbank Airport), the system re- 
places one which employed timed 
wire service (TWX) supplemented 
by long distance telephone calls. 
The monthly charge for the new 
system runs about 50 percent more 
than the average for the previous 
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system, but the increased cost is 
more than offset by the improved 
service to shippers and the man- 
hour savings it makes possible for 
the various departments and sta- 
tions. Also, the TWX charges and 
long distance telephone tolls were 
mounting and it was indicated they 
would soon approximate or pass 
the fixed charge for the leased tele- 
typewriter service. 

Turning back to the first con- 
ference of the experts, the initial 
step was a complete and exhaustive 
survey of our problems and com- 
munications needs. At that time, 
a year ago, we had flown some five 
million ton-miles and had amassed 
a fund of valuable information on 
problems involving, the communi- 
cations setup. A considerable part 
of that information was received 
from company personnel in the 
form of suggested solutions to the 
problems. In the study, we found 
that the procedure of airbilling 
prior to plane departure was caus- 
ing an average of one hour delay 
per flight schedule. Most of this 
delay was taking place at the major 
originating stations on the two 
coasts, New York, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco-Oakland, where up 
to 18,000 lb. of cargo, in innumer- 
able packages, was arriving at the 
terminals shortly before scheduled 
departure time, and it was a 
physical impossibility for the sta- 
tion personnel to complete the air- 
billing on time. In their anxiety 
to meet schedule, they did the 
paperwork at top speed which 
caused billing errors and subse- 
quent complications throughout the 
system. 

In checking our operations 
record, we found the delays were 
causing us to miss critical flower 
delivery times at St. Louis and 
Chicago, and first-day delivery 
connections at the coast terminals. 
Another thing we discovered was 
that operations were suffering 
from individual efforts to reduce 
the timed wired service charges. 
In short, the messages were too 
brief and the personnel involved 
were not being provided with suf- 
ficient information. On too many 
occasions they had to use the long 
distance phone to fill in the gaps. 

A major problem was found at 
the destination or off-load stations. 
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With the leaders 
Aerol comes first! 


WHEELS 
OF 
PROGRESS 


for the food industry 


Fruit and vegetables reach our tables dew-fresh, thanks 

to today’s modern materials handling equipment. A typical 

example is the Food Machinery Clamp Truck equipped with 

Aerol lifetime wheels that is enabling Hall-Haas & Vessey, Ltd. 
to handle produce faster and at less cost. 


Aerol wheels are sturdy, light weight and require no 
servicing...they are equipped with Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings that are factory lubricated and sealed for their 
normal life. During the time Aerol-equipped trucks have 
been used by Hall-Haas & Vessey, Ltd., not one Aerol wheel 
has been pulled for servicing. Where minutes mean 
money, Aero] wheels can be depended upon to de- 
liver top performance. 





Ask yourdistributor how Aerol Wheels and Casters 
can turn your wasted minutes into profits. 


AEROL CoO. 


1823 E. Washington Blvd. e Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


NO WHEEL ROLLS LIKE Qu AEROL 


GUARANTEED 20% EASIER ROLLABILITY 
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Under the original procedure, 
which required the airbill to 
accompany the cargo, destination 
station personnel had no advance 
knowledge concerning how much 
and what kind of eargo the in- 
bound Freightmaster plane was 
bringing them. Consequently, un- 
less they made a long distance 
phone call, they were at a loss as 
to what ground equipment would 
be needed. This situation was com- 
mon throughout the air freight in- 
dustry. 

The second step was a study of 
communications systems used by 
other means of transportation, par- 
ticularly those handling large 
volumes of freight. 

When step number two was com- 
pleted, we compiled all informa- 
tion gained to date in a report and 
submitted it to the various de- 
partments with a _ request for 
recommendations. The unanimous 
decision was to install the private 
line teletypewriter system, with 
special equipment and procedures 
to meet the needs of our long haul 
air freight service. 

One of the top recommendations 
was that the communication system 
provide a means of expediting air- 
billing. This problem was turned 
over to George P. Pell, director 
of ground operations, Hal Garbett, 
assistant director, and Glen Tom- 
lin, chief dispatcher, to work out 
with the accounting and sales de- 
partments and station managers. 
In developing procedures they 
were instructed to strive for 
simplicity, and they achieved out- 
standing success in this mission. 
In this and all other phases of our 
communications project, the tele- 
phone company experts contributed 
much helpful advice. 

The combined result of all of 
this development work is, as our 
manual describes it, ‘‘a fast, 
economical, confidential and accu- 
rate communications system for 
the exclusive use of California 
Eastern Airways, Inc.’’ The 
system provides instant selective 
or all-points teletypewriter com- 
munication with our seven trans- 
continental stations and has an 
added feature which permits pre- 
cutting the message on a special 
tape. Personnel are required to 
pre-cut messages prior to trans- 
mittal, when time permits. This 
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provides a record of the communi- 
cation and gains maximum effi- 
ciency from the circuit as the tape 
sends the message at top speed. 

The airbilling by teletypewriter 
is one of the unique features of 
the system and a brief description 
of a sample operation may better 
describe the advantages. 

Under this new system the cargo 
is assembled at an originating sta- 
tion and the only paperwork which 
must be completed prior to the 
plane’s departure is a load mani- 
fest that lists the weights and 
number of pieces to be off-loaded 
at each station. This is quickly 
completed and the plane departs 
on schedule. 

After the aircraft has departed 
and while it is enroute to the first 
station, the originating station’s 
billing clerk does the airbilling, 
pre-cutting it on the special tape. 
In our long haul service, the en- 
route time between stations ranges 
from two and a half to five hours, 
according to the particular leg of 
the transcontinental flight, so pres- 
sure of time is no longer a prob- 
lem in airbilling. 

In carrying out this detail, the 
billing clerk follows the sequence 
of a billing form we have devised 
and with which all stations are 
supplied. The sequence includes 








Crawler Cart 


The Menne Co.'s new Crawler Cart, a 
60-lb. aluminum alloy hand truck with a 
caterpillar crawler action for going up or 
down stairs, carries up to 1,000 Ib. and 
has a safety belt brake for stopping on 
stairs or the flat. 








ea MR 





the following: name of consignee 
and address, consignor and ad. 
dress, beyond routing, service re. 
quested (door to door, airport to 
airport, ete.), collect or prepaid, 
declared value, number of pieces, 
weights, rate, freight charge, truck. 
ing charge, excess value, tax and 
all other pertinent information, 
When the billing is completed 
on the tape, the originating sta- 
tion clerk calls the destination sta- 
tions in order, alerts them to place 
the billing forms in their teletype- 
writers at the proper time and 
presto! the airbills are transmitted. 
Seven copies of the airbill are eut 
by the destination station, which 
is sufficient for all departments 
and parties concerned. The air- 
billing while the plane is enroute 
gives each station full information 
on cargo to be off-loaded. From 
this information, the station man- 
agers can figure how many and 
what type of trucks and any other 
special handling equipment he will 
need and what time it will be 
needed. An additional and im- 
portant service we are now able 
to perform is notifying consignees 
of shipments about to arrive, so 
they can make the necessary prep- 
arations to receive the cargo. 
Primarily, the communications 
system is for operations purposes 
and for that reason a_ priority 
schedule has been established. To 
prevent congestion, control of the 
entire circuit rests with the chief 
dispatcher at Oakland and the fol- 
lowing order of priority is en- 


forced: (1) emergencies dealing 
with aircraft, (2) dispatch of 
flights, (3) operation of flights, 


(4) airbill messages, (5) estimated 
operations forecast, including extra 
trips and contemplated irregular 
operations, (6) other messages. 

All personnel have been advised 
that the new system is a fast 
means of communication, but that 
it cannot be expected to carry on 
the entire correspondence of Cali- 
fornia Eastern Airways, Ine. 
When a letter will suffice, they are 
advised to communicate by that 
means. 

Operation of the new system is 
being closely watched by all de- 
partments with a view of initiat- 
ing new procedures that will fur- 
ther improve and speed our air 
freight service. 
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TRUCKING TRENDS 
(Continued from Page 42) 


panding market for all business. 
Since the 1940 census, population 
has increased by more than 13 
million, or the equivalent of all 
the people living in the three Pa- 
cific Coast states of California, 
Oregon and Washington. To put 
the comparison closer to home, 
that increase is 3 million more 
than the total population of the 
great state of Pennsylvania in 
1940. 


More babies mean more busi- 
ness. Mounting birth rate means 
more mouths to feed, more human 
beings to be clothed, housed, enter- 
tained, and introduced to all of 
the goods and services available in 
our high-standard-of-living econo- 
my. Not only has there been an 
unexpected increase in the pro- 
jected population total since the 
last census, but the experts expect 
a similar boost in population from 
now to the late 1950’s. 


We think this figure is especially 
significant for our trucking indus- 
try because, as noted, it is an ex- 
panding industry, getting a larger 
and larger share of the hauling 
business with the passage of time. 


On the liability side of the 
ledger there are many vexatious 
problems. Many of our problems 
are those common to all business. 
I should like to bypass most of 
them and concentrate upon one— 
the present problem of traffic con- 
gestion and the one we fear lies 
ahead. 


I want to make passing refer- 
ence to one aspect of our troubles 
as businessmen which I know is 
shared by all. I refer to the 
mounting cost of doing business 
and the perplexing problem of the 
relationship between costs and 
prices. Transportation costs enter 
into the pricing of everything in 
our economy to a greater or less 
degree. So it has become the cus- 
tom of some economists to lay 
blame for spiraling prices on 
transport costs, to an extent which 
is completely unjustified. An econ- 
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FARQUHAR Conveyors Cut Your Costs 


HETHER it’s bags, bales, boxes, 

bundles, cartons . . . whether you 
stack, pile, move, load or unload... 
Farquhar Freight Conveyors can cut your 
handling costs! Built to “‘take it,”’ flexible 
Farquhar Conveyors make your packaged 
materials flow faster, more economically! 


Top illustration shows how Farquhar 
freight model speeds up floor-to-fioor 
handling in laundry plant — carrying 
laundry bundles from delivery trucks to 
second floor. 


Bottom illustration shows how a North 
Carolina plant eliminated ‘‘dead”’ storage 
space with the installation of Farquhar 
Freight Conveyor. Hundred pound bags 
of cotton seed meal are now piled higher, 





faster, easier—in places never before 
possible with hand labor. 
— SS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - FARM EQUIPMENT+ FOOD PROCESSING “AND SPECIAL MAC 


Farquhar has the right materials 
handling conveyor for your job, too! Tell 
us your handling problem; we’ll give you 
the information you need. Write: A. B. 
Farquhar Company, Conveyor Division, 
203 Duke St., York, Pa., or 614 W. Elm 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CONVEYORS 











omist is reputed to be a man with 
a Phi Beta Kappa key in the 
middle of his watch chain, and 
no watch on the end of it. How- 
ever that may be, we heard much 
of this kind of talk, blaming trans- 
portation for an important part 
of spiraling prices, particularly at 
the time when the rails were ap- 
plying for rate increases. Our 
studies prove this false. 


A dollar buys more, relatively, 
when it is spent for truck trans- 
portation today, than for almost 
anything else. Actually truck rates 
have gone up only 30 percent 
since 1939. During the same 
period, the general price level in- 
creased 81.5 percent. And the 
price of agricultural products 
jumped 116 percent. 


Our rate level moved up much 
slower than our costs. For ex- 
ample, our wages increased 56.5 
percent between 1941 and 1946 

. and wages make up half our 
expenses. In the same _ period 
there was an increase of 84 percent 
in the per-mile cost of our tires 
and tubes, a 68 percent increase 
in insurance and safety expense 
per-mile because of inexperienced 
workers and inferior packing ma- 
terials, and a 75 percent increase 
in the cost per-mile for repairs to 
equipment. 


So our profits were lean during 
the years when most business was 
making the greatest earnings 
record in history. Some of our 
operators actually suffered sub- 
stantial losses, particularly in 
1945. It is not our custom to weep 
on the public’s shoulder. We try 
to keep our troubles within our 
industry, on the theory that other 
folks have their own headaches, 
and don’t care to hear about ours. 
But when the public learned that 
we were doing nearly twice the 
amount of business we did pre- 
war, I am sure that they believed 
we were earning at least twice as 
much profit as in pre-war years. 
That’s why I mention the fact 
that, far from record earnings, the 
record tonnage produced record 
losses for many operators and the 
lowest overall earnings in many 
years for the industry. The pic- 
ture is somewhat better today but 
still not healthy, especially in view 
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of the still mounting cost of opera- 
tion. 


We started to work on the prob- 
lem of city traffic congestion some 
years ago, in conjunction with 
other groups and agencies. I think 
the term ‘‘hardening of the traffic 
arteries’’ was first promoted in 
one of our advertisements urging 
shippers to study their need for 
off-street loading and unloading 
facilities. We are still far from 
knowing the answer—if there is 
any one, single answer. 


In all the discussion now prev- 
alent about traffic congestion, 
much of it concerned with truck 
operation, few people seem to 
realize the dependence of other 
forms of transport upon trucks. 
There is a marked tendency to 
think of trucks as a separate fune- 
tion. Actually, every railroad 
entering every big city in the 
country, every steamship and every 
airline, is completely dependent 
upon trucks to fulfill its contracts 
with shippers for an important 
portion of its tonnage. Of much 
of the nation’s goods, it can be 
well said that no matter how it is 
shipped, it still begins or ends on 
a truck. 


In a general way, I am sure that 
the public now recognizes the com- 
plete impossibility of operating a 
modern city without truck trans- 
portation. New York is not only 
our biggest city, but everything it 
does and has is the biggest. Its 
buildings are bigger, its stores, 
restaurants and theaters are big- 
ger—and it doesn’t do too badly 
on snowstorms either. 


To confirm this recognition of 
the importance of trucks I might 
quote from Life Magazine of Jan- 
uary 5, which reported, under a 
picture of snew-blocked streets, 
this penetrating truth about our 
industry: ‘‘ Yet the most amazing 
thing of all was the storm’s dra- 
matie lesson on how the city de- 
pends upon truck transportation. 
For awhile it was almost impos- 
sible in many sections to buy a 
newspaper, a loaf of bread or a 
bottle of milk. Delivery of coal 
and fuel oil stopped and scores of 
houses and apartment buildings 
went without heat.’’ 


If New York’s buildings and 


_without 





snowstorms are bigger, so is its 
traffic jam. That’s what I should 
like to diseuss. Unless definite and 
carefully planned action is taken, 
the problem will continue to get 
worse and worse. The American 
Road Builders’ Assn. has estimated 
there will be a 35 percent increase 
in traffic by 1950 and warns that 
‘‘high tax, revenue-producing areas 
of our major cities are experienc. 
ing a hardening of their traffic 
arteries that is putting their eeo- 
nomic future in jeopardy.’’ 


Such congestion not only in- 
conveniences business, but it is 
very costly. The Road Builders’ 
Assn., discussing this, urges that 
shippers and retailers work with 
motor carriers to ‘‘reduce time- 
wasting traffic congestion and 
effect economies in central busi- 
ness district deliveries.’’ 


‘“Where alleys are not ade- 
quate,’’ the report states, ‘‘ which 
is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, loading and unloading at re- 
tail stores and markets is a source 
of traffic congestion. Many stores 
claim that even a restriction as 
to the time of loading and unload- 
ing of trucks imposed a confiseca- 
tory hardship on them. 


‘*That it is necessary to provide 
for truck loading and unloading 
on the streets if alleys are inade- 
quate or non-existent, goes without 
saying, because the traffic in goods 
thus moved is the basis of business 
activity. Central business districts 
of cities and towns cannot live 
trucks any more than 
without other forms of transporta- 
tion.”’ 


It is interesting to examine the 
causes of this traffic congestion. 
First and foremost I think we 
must pay attention to the revolu- 
tion in merchandising brought 
about by truck transportation. To 
a great extent we have many of 
the same buildings lining the 
streets of our downtown sections 
that we had 20 and 30 years ago. 
But they operate differently. For- 
merly many of these business 
houses were a combination store 
and storage operation. They re- 
quired substantial floor space and 
eubie content for the goods and 
products they sold. Development 
of truck transportation made it 
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possible to devote the absolute 
maximum to selling and service 
space. Goods to be sold were 
stored outside these congested dis- 
tricts and brought in with great 
dispatch by truck. We all know 
puying habits of business changed, 
too, when truck transport came 
along. Back before trucks, busi- 
ness houses had to buy well in 
advance. Today they follow the 
price market and buy hand to 
mouth. Trucks deliver overnight. 

Don’t ever forget that much of 
our traffic congestion can be traced 
to this merchandising revolution 
which was based on the speed and 
flexibility of truck transport. And 
let’s not forget either, that this 
way of doing business is being 
threatened every time anything, 
whether it be a city ordinance or 
a traffic jam, curtails or prevents 
truck delivery. That’s a key point 
in this whole problem. 

Among the many suggestions 
always advanced when this sub- 
ject comes up and which are 
directed to curtailing and re- 
stricting truck transportation, the 
line of thinking seems to go like 
this: ‘‘Our streets are blocked by 
ears, buses, taxicabs, street cars 
and trucks. All right. We don’t 
ride in trucks. Let’s bar the 
trucks or at least let’s keep them 
off the streets during certain 
hours. ”’ 

I think it is only fair to ask 
“Why trucks?’’ Why not rule 
off passenger cars? Which is more 
important—a truck carrying food 
which will feed several hundred 
people or a passenger car carrying 
one man to a parking spot near 
his office? Anyone can answer 
that one for himself. 

I am not suggesting that any 
kind of vehicles be barred from 
any streets at any time. Streets 
were made for vehicular traffic. 
and it’s up to all of us to figure 
out how we can keep vehicles 
moving on them. I am merely try- 
ing to highlight the fallacy of 
these quick and ‘‘easy’’ solutions. 

The so-called idea of night-time 
deliveries is another one of these 
quickie solutions. Few persons 
have ever given sufficient study to 
the subject when they advocate 
night-time deliveries. 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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There’s plenty of power 
to handle heavy loads 
all day when trucks are 
equipped with Ready- 
Power gas-electric Units. 
Dependable electric 
power, generated right 
on the truck chassis, 
assures smooth, positive 
handling. Models are 
available to meet prac- 
tically all requirements. 
Convert any make truck 
to Ready-Power; specify 
Ready-Power Units on 
new truck purchases. 








™READY-POWER~ 


3834 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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HEN Jack McCormack, 

V V free lance traffic manager, 

opened the volume of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
decisions he quoted aloud from 52 
I. C. C. 47: ‘‘The Commission has 
no jurisdiction over loss and dam- 
age claims as such... ”’ 

He paused and looked at Harry 
Miller, treasurer of the National 
Mfg. Co. Miller shrugged his 
shoulders, but made no comment. 

Picking up another book Jack 
rapidly leafed through it. ‘‘Com- 
missions jurisdiction does not ex- 
tend to loss and damage claims.”’ 

‘‘That citation is from 255 I. C. 
C. 288,’’ McCormack said, as he 
turned to a third volume. ‘‘ And 
here’s another from 61 I. C. C. 
120—the commission is without 
jurisdiction . . . to prescribe rules 
and regulations governing settle- 
ment of loss and damage claims. 
Such claims and measures of dam- 
age applicable thereto are cogniz- 
able only in the courts.’ ’’ 

Sunlight gleamed on MecCor- 
mack’s desk as he and Miller 
argued over the handling of loss 
and damage claims. Miller had 
started the argument. He had 
maintained that the commission 
held authority in relation to such 





Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
companies are fictitious. 
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claims. Now he was somewhat 
chagrined. 

‘From those statements,’’ he 
conceded, ‘‘it appears as if I have 
been mistaken.”’ 

‘Seems so,’? McCormack replied, 
**but in ease you are still doubtful 
listen to this from 6 I. C. C. 85.”’ 
Jack then read the following: ‘‘In 
eases of loss the shipper’s remedy 
is at law, and the question of... 
the carrier’s liability is to be de- 
termined in the courts on the facts 
in each case.’’ 

*‘In other words,’’ McCormack 
added, ‘‘whether complainants 
may recover for loss and damage 
is not for the commission to deter- 
mine.’’? 

‘‘Where did I get the idea that 
complaints relating to loss and 
damage claims could be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion?’’ Miller questioned. 

**Probably you confused them 
with overcharge claims,’’ Mce- 
Cormack stated. ‘‘Where rates 
and charges are involved the com- 
mission does have power. An over- 
charge arises when a e¢arrier col- 
lects a charge which is higher 
than that accorded by the tariff 
lawfully on file. Then, too, the 
commission has jurisdiction over 
practices of carriers and _ tariff 


3See 208 I. C. C. 669. 


Jack McCormack, free lance 
traffic manager, discusses the 
authority of the ICC in the 
matter of loss and damage 
claims which are now running 
well over a hundred million 


dollars a year. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


rules which in any way affect loss 
and damage claims, as affirmed in 
52 I. C. C. 47.”’ 

At this stage Tom Fleming, the 
production manager of National, 
walked in and exclaimed: ‘‘I’ve 
been standing in the doorway and 
heard a portion of your discussion. 
Now I’d like to get into it. May- 
be Jack can answer my question.” 

**T’ll try,’? MeCormack said. 

‘It’s this way,’’ Fleming said. 
‘“‘We instructed the railroad to 
place an empty freight car on our 
private siding. We then loaded 
and sealed the car. While it was 
in transit, in the possession of the 
carrier, the shipment was dam- 
aged. At least, when the car was 
opened at destination, the contents 
were in bad shape. A claim was 
filed. I understand that the rail- 
road has refused payment on the 
basis that we improperly loaded 
the car. What I’d like to knowis 
this: How can the railroad refuse 
to pay our claim by alleging de 
fective loading and should we pre 
sent a complaint to the commis 
sion, or file suit in a court?”’ 

‘*Wirst,’? MeCormack answered, 
‘‘let’s take the last item of your 
query. The matter would have to 
be brought before a court. The 
situation relates purely to loss 
and/or damage. Therefore, the 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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BARGE PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 33) 


that when a steam-powered tug is 
temporarily caught in a deeply 
frozen ice channel, it is difficult or 
impossible to get a sufficient water 
flow for the steam engine to func- 


tion properly. Another important. 


advantage of diesel power, versus 
steam power, is the fact that diesel 
power makes a_ considerably 
smaller operating crew possible. 
This fact reduces operating costs 
and also makes possible more com- 
pact crew quarters on the newer 
type of diesel tug boat. 


The general public and even 
some industrial traffic managers 
do not realize what tremendous 
bulk tonnages a large river tow- 
boat can handle under normal op- 
erating conditions. Such vessel 
normally will handle tows of 8 to 
20 or more loaded barges; and 
each of the barges has bulk and 
weight capacity equal to a full- 
length rail freight train. 


Another special reason for the 
present relatively small percentage 
of packaged freight on waterways 
barges is related to wartime ship- 
ping services and habits. The 
government then had taken over 
the services of practically all 
waterways shipping craft on the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River and tributaries. Then traffic 
managers who had been making 
some previous use of waterways 
shipping were automatically forced 
to shift to other available forms 
of transportation, namely, to the 
rails and trucks. Also during the 
more recent postwar period, and 
even up to the present time, the 
supply shortages in many com- 
modities and the recent trend to- 
ward smaller inventories and more 
rapid distribution turnovers, un- 
doubtedly has been a powerful 
factor in encouraging some traffic 
managers to continue to rely most- 
ly on the more rapid shipment de- 
liveries available via rail and 
truck, even though possibly some- 
what more costly as compared 
with waterway transportation. 


Another very important cost 
factor in waterway shipping costs 
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Direct shipside rail and truck facilities .. . DEEP WATER BERTHS 
... NO LIGHTERAGE REQUIRED! 

Modern piers and docks only 7 miles by deep-water channel from 
the open sea . . . THE EASTERN PORT NEAREST EUROPE 
AND SOUTH AMERICA! 

Scheduled sailings to all major world ports . .. MORE SAILINGS 
BEING ADDED EVERY MONTH! 


BOSTON 


AUTHORITY 





Save time . .. money ... and headaches! Write today to: 


Director, Port of Boston Authority, Boston. You will receive regular, 
up-to-date information on sailings and other news about the Port. 


PORT OF BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH PIER NO. 5, BOSTON 10. MASS. 


Branch Offices: 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: ANDOVER 5536 
1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Tel.: REPUBLIC 5369 
17 Battery Place (Room 2627) New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: BOWLING GREEN 9- 8362 
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which traffic managers always must 
consider is the terminal handling 
eharges. It is generally known 
that at many of the public and 
private docks for waterways ship- 
ping, handling methods and costs 
for all bulk commodities have been 
developed to a very high efficiency. 
These bulk commodities especially 
include coal, petroleum products, 
sand and gravel, sulphur, iron ore, 
cement, grain, newsprint paper 
and also automobiles. 

However, it is generally known 
that at some of the waterways ter- 
minals of cities along the Missis- 
sippi and tributaries, handling 
methods for packaged goods are 
still far below the efficiency stand- 
ards that have been developed for 
bulk commodities. One of the im- 
provements that may be expected 
in the transportation of packaged 
goods will be more general pallet 
handling and unit-load handling 
through the use of fork lifts. 

One of the Mississippi River 
shipping improvements for pack- 
aged freight being promoted by 
the Federal Barge Lines is the use 
of a large new shipping container. 
The size and dimensions have been 
so planned that six of these con- 
tainers can be loaded side by side 
on a standard rail flat car. The 
new container is also being tested 
out in export shipping. The con- 
tainer is made of light-weight 
sheet steel with upright corruga- 
tions to add resistance strength. 
It has outside dimensions ‘of 7 ft. 
9 in. long by 6 ft. 5 in. wide; and 
it is 6 ft. 10% in. high, with the 
four corner legs folded back. The 
inside dimensions of the container 
are only slightly less. The con- 
tainer has a size capacity of 277 
eu. ft., and a weight load capacity 
of 6 tons, and is tested to 71% tons. 
The weight of a container un- 
loaded is 1600 to 1700 lbs. It was 
recently reported that the Federal 
Barge Lines had been using the 
new container for about three 
months. About 125 containers 
were then in use, and they ex- 
pected soon to have 200 in use. 

In addition to this development, 
the Federal Barge Lines, operated 
by Inland Waterways Corp., has 
been engaged in research looking 
to the improvement of floating 
equipment through the construc- 
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tion of a ‘‘more integrated tow 
unit.’’ The assembled integrated 
tow unit used in the tests has been 
described as a ‘‘one power unit 
(tow boat), six cargo barges, one 
bow and piece and one extra end 
piece for use at the stern end of 
the tow in case the tow is handled 
with a conventional type tow 
boat.’’ Preliminary reports have 


indicated that ‘‘the resistance 
through the water on the inte- 


grated tow to be approximately 
22 percent less than the conven- 
tional type tow, in spite of the 
fact that the conventional tow 
(against which it was tested) was 
favorably arranged, (strung out, 
4 barges and tow-boat end to end), 
for the very best results. ”’ 

A question much debated along 
the Mississippi River, is how long 
the Federal Barge Lines might 
continue to operate as a govern- 
ment agency. At its recent 29th 
annual convention in St. Louis, 
the Mississippi Valley Assn. went 
on record in a resolution stating 
that ‘‘the association recommends 
the abolishment of the Federal 
3arge Lines only when private in- 
terests are willing and able to 
eare for the water transportation 
needs of the communities of the 
entire Mississippi Valley, as pro- 
vided in the original Organic Act 
creating the Federal Barge Lines.”’ 

This convention also endorsed 
the Calumet Sag Project which has 
been under development in the 
Chicago area for many years. It 
is expected that this project now 
will be speeded. If and when it 
is completed, it undoubtedly will 
be the most important recent step 
taken in Chicago toward modern- 


izing barge terminal handling 
methods. 


It was stated in a resolution by 
the Mississippi Valley Assn., at 
its recent St. Louis convention 
that ‘‘ The Mississippi Valley Assn. 
urges the Congress to immediately 
appropriate adequate funds for 
the commencement of construction 
work on the Calumet Sag Project 
in the Chicago area, inasmuch as 
it is now apparent that funds for 
the local participation therein, as 
required by law, are available to a 
substantial extent, and the balance 
thereof assured.’’ 


STRAPPING 
(Continued from Page 48) 


to keep shipments from sliding or 
shifting. Although in many cases 
freight charges were assessed op 
the total weight of the shipment. 
including this dunnage, the ship. 
pers considered it a necessary 
factor in distribution costs. By 
the use of steel strapping on bulk 
shipments, loads are bound into 
large units which are free to shift 
slightly when the car stops and 
starts, thus eliminating violent 
contact between the load and 
either the care ends or the wooden 
blocking. This ‘‘floating load” 
method often reduces shocks in 
transit by 50 percent. 

In loading and bracing ship. 
ments with strapping, the car is 
first ‘‘draped’’ with straps, then 
loaded, and the straps stretched 
and sealed so that the car load is 
in two (sometimes more) compact 
units. A space is left between all 
units, and between each unit and 
the ear ends. 

Shippers have instituted the use 
of steel strapping on a variety of 
commodities, in all fields of pro- 
duction and distribution, to facili- 
tate and shipments in 
every conceivable type of con- 
tainer. ' 

With our economy gradually de- 
veloping into a_ sustained com- 
petitive state, it certainly behooves 
the shipper to ‘‘eut the corners” 
to save time and money in the final 
distribution of his product. 


protect 





U. S. Exports 


Sixteen and a half billion dollars worth 
of exports were sent from the United States 
in 1947, is the estimate of Dun & Brad 
street, based on Dept. of Commerce figuré 
for the first ten months of the year. The 
chart and survey also points out that prior 
to 1942, with the advent of Lend-Lease, 
almost all exports were paid for by imports 
or gold. However, since that year, over 
50 percent of all exports have been in the 
nature of loans and credits. Loans from 
the government, the International Bank, the 
Monetary Fund and the Export-Import Bant 
have enabled many countries to purchas 
goods from the U. S. 
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AIR CARGO 
(Continued from Page 51) 


and which presents adequate in- 
formation to the crew in a manner 
far simpler and more natural than 
present day methods. 

Transition to any new system 
of air navigation, its installation 
and adoption, must be smooth and 
We must beware of 
extremes. If the new system were 
revolutionary, requiring its com- 
plete installation at all airports 
and in all aireraft before it could 
be used by anyone, if it instantly 
makes obsolete all previously in- 
stalled equipment, transition to 
the new system will be difficult if 
not impossible. If, on the other 
hand, the new system is designed 
for the easiest possible transition, 
we will find ourselves back in the 
old method of piling device upon 
device, of taking little steps, each 
representing the easiest and 
cheapest choice at the time, but 
with the result that we finish with 
a greater total expenditure and 
with an inadequate system. There 
must be a path between the two 
extremes that is the proper one to 
follow. 


economical. 





CAB Okays Air Cargo, Inc. 


Approval of Air Cargo, Inc., establishing 
the consolidated ground service organiza- 
tion for the certificated airlines of the 
United States, has been announced by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Under this inter- 
line agreement the participating carriers 
agree to utilize Air Cargo, Inc., for a 
number of activities in the transportation of 
air cargo, including: 


Operation of consolidated ground termi- 
nals. 

Operation of ground transportation in- 
cidental to airline haul. 

Facilitation of joint interline movement 
of air cargo over the lines of member 
carriers. 

Arrangement for joint interline agree- 
ments and services with other com- 
mon carriers for over-the-road hauls. 

Provision of ground operations at certain 
points. 


This approval by the CAB was made 
subject to a condition that any holder of a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued by the board authorizing trans- 
portation of property should be permitted 
to participate in Air Cargo, Inc., as a 
matter of right. Such a proviso would al- 
low specialized air cargo carriers, if and 
when certificated, to make use of Air 
Cargo, Inc., if they so desired. 
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POWER 
BELT 
CONVEYOR 


Something to shout about! 


A fellow can’t help getting excited about this amazing new 
portable, reversible, power belt conveyor. Slick as tomor- 
row’s convertible, the New Stevedore, Jr. adjusts to 

A New High and a New Low 

Up to 82” and still down to earth at the receiving end for 
easy loading. On a level, a range of 18%” to 64%”. And 
adjustment is 


; Simple As Winding Your Watch 
Accomplished with an easy-going, good-natured crank. The 
positive screw and bevel gear mechanism keeps it where 
you want it. It has 


New Rugged Strength 


The man-size cross braced channel steel frame gives it 
bridge-like stability. Streamlined, too...no sharp corners 
to damage load. 


_ And Greater Capacity Has Been Added 


IE, With the oversize Ruff-Top 10” and 16” belts (25% 
SQ 
wider) you can handle larger cartons and bags. 
What’s more...the New Stevedore, Jr. has 


New Adaptability 


Frame can be shortened or lengthened by installing sections 
of different lengths. And for men and materials there’s 


New Safety 
The full length guard rail on both sides adds extra protection. 





Yes, you’ll shout about it, too, when you read the full 
story. You'll see that Rapids-Standard has again written a 
new chapter in conveyor history. Write for the full details. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. 
390 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigen 
See your classified phone book for nearest representative 
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ERE distribution pic- 
tured as a_ powerful 
giant, his shadow could 


justifiably be labeled ‘‘standards 
and specifications.’’ For in reality 
almost every step in the physical 
movement of materials from pri- 
mary producers to ultimate con- 
sumers is shadowed by standards 
and specifications. Obviously, 
standards are not as ethereal or 
nebulous as shadows. On the con- 
trary, standards are tangible ob- 
jects to be seen, touched, and put 
to practical use. One volume alone, 
‘“‘The Directory of Commodity 
Specifications,’’ lists over 44,000 


standards now in use. Merely 
lifting this one volume should 
serve to emphasize the reality 


and weightiness of the subject. 
Standards benefit not only: their 
sponsors but all who are ready, 
willing, and able to reap the 
advantages of standardization. 
Standards and specifications are 
dynamic means for attaining max- 
imum efficiency in distribution... 
such being the case, they warrant 
further consideration. 

In this and subsequent articles, 
the whys and wherefores of stand- 
ards in distribution will be ex- 
amined. The first objective of this 
examination is the answer to: 
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Wuat ARE STANDARDS AND SPE- 
ciricATIons? Standard is well de- 
fined in Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary as ‘‘that which is set up 
and established by authority as a 
rule for the measure of quantity, 
weight, extent, value, or quality 

. that which is established by 
authority, custom, or general con- 
sent as a model or example; cri- 
terion; test.’’ Specification can be 
defined as a listing of means for 
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‘IN ELIMINATING 
NECESSITY OF MANY 
DECISIONS 


<.1N ELIMINATING 
DIFFICULTIES IN 
PLANT OPERATION 





STANDARDS & 
SPECIFICATIONS 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


In this article, Mr. Melnitsky discusses how the 

voluntary standards so essential to our mass 

productive and distributive systems come into 

existence and the activities of the various 

agencies devoted to their promulgation and 
general acceptance. 


doing a task, producing a product, 
making tests, ete. When agreed 
upon by some organization or 
group of organizations, the specifi- 
eation becomes a standard. To- 
gether they transmit in concise 
language the studied opinion of 
many experts on such topics as: 
production means and methods; 
chemical, physical, and dimen- 
sional characteristics and _ toler. 
ances of products and materials; 


“IN PURCHASING 
EQUIPMENT AND 
REPLACEMENTS 


STANDARDS — A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
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means of testing, sampling, and 
inspection; nomenclature, order- 
ing data, safety requirements and 
simplification; performance and 
durability ratings and require- 
ments. The advantages brought 
about by standardization are sum- 
marized effectively in the ‘‘ Amer- 
jean Standards Association Year 
Book’’ from which the following 
list is taken : 


It enables buyer and seller 
to speak the same language, 
and makes it possible to com- 
pel competitive sellers to do 
likewise. 

In thus putting vendors on 
an easily comparable basis, it 
promotes fairness in competi- 
tion, both in domestic and 
foreign trade. 

It lowers unit costs to the 
public by making mass pro- 
duction possible. 

By simplifying the carry- 
ing of stock, it makes de- 
liveries quicker and prices 
lower. 

It decreases litigations and 
other factors tending to dis- 
organize industry, the bur- 
den of which ultimately fall 
on the public. 

It eliminates indecision 
both in production and utili- 
zation—a prolific cause of in- 
efficiency and waste. 

It stabilizes production and 
employment, by broadening 
the possible market, and by 
making it safe for the manu- 
facturer to accumulate stock 
during periods of slack or- 
ders to an extent which would 
not be safe with an unstand- 
ardized product. 


By focusing on essentials, 
it decreases selling expense, 
one of the serious problems 
of our economie system. 

By concentrating on fewer 
lines, it enables more thought 
and energy to be put into de- 
signs, so that they will be 
more efficient and economical. 

By bringing out the need 
of new facts in order to de- 
termine what is best, and to 
secure agreement on doubtful 
questions, it acts as a power- 
ful stimulus to research and 
development. 
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It is one of the principal 
means of getting the results 
of research and development 
into actual use in industry. 


It helps to eliminate prac- 
tices which are merely the re- 
sults of accident or tradition, 
and which impede develop- 
ment. 

By concentration on essen- 
tials, and the consequent sup- 
pression of confusing ele- 
ments intended merely for 
sales effect, it helps to base 
competition squarely upon 
efficiency in production and 
distribution and upon intrin- 
sic merit of product. 

It stabilizes employment by 
making possible production 
for stock during slack sea- 
sons, 


Wuo EstTABLISHES STANDARDS? 
A standard can be established by 
an individual, by groups of indi- 
viduals, by nations and groups of 
nations—in short, by anyone. In 
common with New Year’s resolu- 
tions, standards ean be _ pro- 
pounded by one and all. If suffi- 
ciently motivated, the mailman 
who delivered this magazine could 
decide on a standard method for 
doing business which would entail 
reading all postal cards and steam- 
ing open all personal letters. It is 
to be doubted that such a stand- 
ard would lead to excessive ad- 





UN Standards 


Before a luncheon sponsored by the Na- 
tional Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Fred A. Mapes spoke of his job as 
director of the United Nations Purchase 
and Supply Division. He told how stand- 
ards and specifications play their vital role 
in UN procurement activities and he ex- 
plained the operation of his Division's 
Standards Section. To illustrate the prob- 
lems of standardization on an international 
scale, he told of one purchase requisition 
delivered to the Standards Section. As so 
many others, this requisition was in one 
of the many foreign languages in which 
UN business is transacted. The requisition 
was carefully translated into English and 
read: "one desk chair for typist with re- 
volving seat." It is to be doubted that 
the UN Standards Section was even slightly 
phased by this rather unique standards 
problem. Doubtlessly a correct standard 
was discovered for when last heard from 
the Standards Section was still issuing 
standards and specifications and the United 
Nations was still reaping the benefits of 
standardization.—B. M. 








vancement in the realms of Mr. 
Donaldson’s U. S. Post Office De- 
partment; nonetheless, the ability 
to make the standard is present. 
It can not be overemphasized that 
standards are not limited to in- 
dustry and commerce. Standards 
enter into every phase of human 
endeavor and environment. Re- 
stricting ourselves temporarily to 
industrial standards, we can trace 
their development, as is done be- 
low, through a fictionalized narra- 
tive which follows the genesis and 
growth of one fictional standard. 

THe Company StTanparp—The 
Nifty Toy Co. experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in handling a 
certain chemical which we shall 
eall ‘‘Nitrolon.’’ To protect work- 
ers from noxious fumes and to 
safeguard the plant from fire or 
explosion, the company developed 
a unique identification system 
wherein distinctive labels printed 
with fluorescent paint were at- 
tached to each Nitrolon container. 
The system was tried and found 
not to be lacking; consequently, 
the company decided that hence- 
forth all Nitrolon would be so 
identified. Nifty executives de- 
creed that a sheet detailing the 
complete identification process be 
printed and distributed through- 
out the plant. The printed sheet 
became the standard for identifica- 
tion of Nitrolon in the Nifty Toy 
Co. Actual examples of such com- 
pany standards are to be found in 
many plants throughout the land 
for materials, parts, processes, and 
systems, 

THE AssociATION STANDARD— 
Fellow members of the Assn. of 
American Toy Producers were im- 
pressed by Nifty’s excellent iden- 
tification system and agreed that 
the system should be adopted 
throughout the industry. To 
facilitate such a move, the identi- 
fication method was studied by the 
AATP Standards Committee and 
subsequently adopted as an offi- 
cial AATP standard. (Actual 
counterparts of AATP are the 
National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Assn., Scientific Apparatus 
Makers of America, Electric Hoist 
Manufacturers Assn., and many 
others.) 

THE 


Propucer ASSOCIATION 
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StanparpD—At the annual con- 
vention of the Producers of Nitro- 
lon Assn., it was proposed that 
the AATP identification standard 
be adopted. After considerable 
discussion and heated debate, the 
standard was included in the PNA 
Standard Code. (Actual counter- 
parts of PNA are: American Iron 
and Steel Institute, American 
Petroleum Institute, Steel Found- 
ers’ Assn., and other.) 

GOVERNMENT STANDARDS—Maniy 
branches of the federal govern 
ment purchased and used Nitro- 
lon. Since all non-military, gov- 
ernment procurement is stand- 
ardized by the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board, the subject of the 
Nitrolon standard was taken up 
by one of the Board’s many tech- 
nical committees, discussed and 
adopted, and in short order a fed- 
eral specification on the subject 
was published. Several military 
branches of the government were 
also impressed by the system for 
identifying Nitrolon and each of 
these drew up and published its 
own standard. 

THE NATIONAL STANDARD—At 
any stage in its development, the 
standard might have been placed 
before the American Standards 
Assn, for adoption as a national 
standard. The Nifty Toy Co., the 
AATP, the PNA, or any associa- 
tion, company, or individual could 
have proposed that ASA study the 
method for possible adoption. 
When ASA did so, it organized a 
committee on which all the groups 
concerned were invited to appoint 
representatives. Through the 
work of this committee they had 
an opportunity to present their 
viewpoints. Possibly some point 
in the standard adopted by the 
Assn. of American Toy Producers 
caused a hardship to the members 
of the Producers of Nitrolon Assn. 
In the ASA committee, this point 
was brought up and discussed, and 
undoubtedly some alternate meth- 
od was devised that was satisfac- 
tory to both groups—as well as to 
the government representatives, 
safety groups, and others who may 
have been represented on the com- 
mittee. Of course, ASA is not a 
fictional body; ASA is one of the 
few groups organized solely for the 
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purpose of providing machinery 
through which these groups could 
come together, discuss their prob- 
lems, and agree on a standard 
that could truly be called a na- 
tional standard—an ‘‘ American 
Standard.’’ It is the one stand- 
ards group which represents this 
country in all international stand- 
ards activities. 

To complete the picture of 
standards—sponsoring agencies, 
note should be made of such engi- 
neering societies as the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers; associations 
of publie utilities such as the 
American Association of Railroads 
and the Electrie Light and Power 
Group; associations of diverse in- 
terest groups whose purposes are 
indicated by their names, such as 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
American Water Works Assn., Na- 
tional Safety Council, Manufac- 
turers’ Standardization Society of 
the Valve and Fittings Industry, 
as well as many others. Similar to 
ASA but more restricted in its ac- 
tivities is the American Society for 





Standard Home Run?? 


Dan Parker, the widely syndicated sports 
columnist, recently asked: "When will base- 
ball give some meaning to home run rec- 
ords by adopting a standard size field?" 
This is indeed a provocative question, one 
that most baseball fans have undoubtedly 
asked themselves time and time again. In 
certain ball parks, the bat boy would have 
little difficulty in “knocking one over the 
fence"; in other parks, the combined power 
of Babe Ruth, Joe Dimaggio, and a small 
jet-propelled rocket would be to no avail 
in sending the ball into the street. Yet, 
surprisingly enough, there is no dearth of 
baseball standards. In every major league 
park, the distance between first and third 
bases is always 127’—334”: the pitcher's 
plate is always made of whitened rubber, 
always measures 6 in. x 24 in. over the top 
surface, and invariably is set into and flush 
with the ground and elevated not more 
than 15 in. above the base lines or home 
plate. The position of the players’ bench 
to the number of square inches of wood 
used for home plate are standard. 


Yet, the standards developed by the 
Joint Playing Rules Committee of the Na- 
tional and American Leagues are strangely 
silent on lengths of the various outfields. 
It would be interesting to see what would 
happen to many “home run kings’ when 
they are deprived of their short right fields 
and their comfortably close center field 
fences.—B. M. 











Testing Materials, 


whose major 
efforts are expended in developing 
standards for materials and test- 
ing. 

History oF STANDARDS—Were 
this article on a sufficiently exalted 


plane, it could be propounded 
most pompously that the Nifty 
Toy Co. standard as well as all 
other standards discussed above 
have a common basis with religion, 
sociology, evolution, and meta- 
physics. Profound as it may be, 
the statement has a good deal of 
validity. Man himself demon- 
strates this graphically. Though 
many would deny it most passion- 
ately, it is rather obvious that men 
are made from more-or-less stand- 
ard molds. The pigmentation may 
be different and the nuances of 
appearance may vary, but in gen- 
eral men are much the same. The 
freak, by being a living exception, 
proves the rule that man is a 
standard being. The fat lady in 
the circus sideshow is there for the 
one reason that she is non-stand- 
ard. The basis for scientific de- 
velopment has been the standard 
forces in nature. Whether looking 
up the scale of the universe to the 
stars and the galaxies or down t 
scale to the atoms, protons, etce., 
the standard quality of nature 
defies denial, 

It is interesting to note that 
from the cradle to the grave man 
is guided ceaselessly by established 
norms or standards. Parental 
standards dictate the consumption 
of unappetizing baby foods; moral 
standards temper man’s desires; 
legal standards channel his ac- 
tions. As the hands of the clock 
travel from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., al- 
most two billion people pause to 
partake of a mid-day’ meal. Sleep- 
ing, or waking, praying or play- 
ing, actively and passively, man is 
guided, directed, and regulated by 
standards. 

It follows logically that the 
standards which are inherent in 
man himself are equally as in- 
herent in his work and in the 
business and commerce he trans- 
acts. 

During the long and relatively 
simple period of handicraft in- 
dustry, standards were rudimen- 
tary and erude, occupying a posi- 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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AWA—GENERAL SESSIONS— 


and far-reaching effects of the 
government’s program to secure 
the active cooperation of industry 
and distribution in the organiza- 
tion of a peacetime reserve, the 
discussion of this topic was carried 
into the sessions of the Merchan- 
dise Division. The need for re- 
vision of our state laws on ware- 
housing was discussed by E. E. 
Hesse, of the United States Cold 
Storage Corp., and chairman of 
the Committee on Warehouse Re- 
ceipts and Warehousing Law. The 
warehouseman’s interest in the 
disposition of government-owned 
surplus war-storage facilities was 
the theme of an address by L. J. 
Coughlin, New York, Chairman of 
the Committee on Disposal of Sur- 
plus War Storage Facilities. 

The responsibility of industry in 
maintaining a healthy free enter- 
prise was stressed by A. N. Otis, 
Merchants Refrigerating Co., New 
York, who delivered the principal 
address in the closing hours of the 
general session. If we are to keep 
Big Government from becoming 
Unlimited Government, Mr. Otis 


MERCHANDISE SESSIONS— 


objectionable storage practices at 
earriers’ docks . . such as the 
granting of free storage and the 
providing of storage services at 
rates which are non-compensatory, 
discontinued, should be continued 
until suecessfully concluded. ’’ 
The question of procuring for 
eustoms bonded warehouses the 
privileges attached to foreign- 
trade zones was discussed by J. 
Leo Cooke, Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., Jersey City, 
chairman, committee on foreign- 
trade zones, and Jay Weil, Jr., 
Douglas Publie Service Corp., New 
Orleans, chairman, committee on 
bonded warehouses. Mr. Cooke 
said: ‘‘We . . introduced into 
the House of Representatives a 
bill known as the ‘Rabin Bill’ in 
November, 1945. It is urged that 
we not only be alert in our efforts 
to enact legislation which will as- 
sure the warehousemen of the 
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stated, we must begin our con- 
struction efforts in our own ware- 
houses, in our own business and 
in our own cities with our own 
personnel. In other words, he said, 
we must start at the local level in 
order to accomplish something at 
the national level. ‘‘We can all 
be sure,’’ Mr. Otis said, ‘‘our own 
operations and plants are a credit 
to ourselves. Then they will be a 
credit to our industry. If the 
plants we already own are a credit 
to ourselves and our industry, we 
must then be honest in answering 
the question as to whether space 
in our community is sufficient. If 
needed, we should see to it among 
ourselves that additional construc- 
tion is provided. If not needed, 
then we should intelligently and 
vigorously make this fact known. 
That is why both divisions of the 
AWA need the very best represen- 
tation we can afford on our staff. 
We can stand any kind of com- 
petition better than government 
competition. The most costly way 
to do anything is to let the federal 
government do it for us.’’ 


country the comparable benefits of 
present foreign-trade zone legisla- 
tion, but to consider carefully and 
clearly the effects of proposed 
legislation now before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means . 
introduced by Congressman Cel- 
ler which would permit manufac- 
turing in foreign-trade zones and 
which would provide the zone 
operators with other benefits, such 
as relieving them from part of 
the costs of maintaining customs 
guards.”’ 

The chairman of the committee 
on labor relations, W. W. Huggett 
of Chicago, spoke briefly on the 
second round of wage increases re- 
cently consummated, and the prob- 
ability of a third round this spring. 
Following him, and speaking of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, was Robert G. 
Kelly, Counsellor-at-Law, of Phila- 
delphia. His theme was that this 
much-discussed act was not ac- 


(Continued from Page 27) 


In accepting the office of general 
president, Harlan J. Nissen said 
in part: ‘‘I sincerely feel that the 
warehouse industry in this country 
faces a strong challenge. This 
challenge cannot go unheeded be- 
cause it has to do with our respon- 
sibility during a critical time in 
the welfare of the world—the 
responsibility of major aid in feed- 
ing the peoples of this and other 
nations, 

‘With the terrific necessity at 
this time of improved distribution 
methods in order to bring about 
world health and world peace, the 
warehouse industry occupies a 
significant position in our economy. 
Consequently, it is up to us to 
do everything possible in bringing 
about closer relationships and 
direct liaison with all related trade 
groups for the purpose of con- 
tinually improved performance. 

**T respectfully call on you for 
advice and suggestions, and I urge 
you to expand and increase your 
interests in your _ association 
whether it be the Merchandise 
Division or the National Associa- 
tion of Refrigerated Warehouses.’’ 


(Continued from Page 28) 


tually an undiluted blessing to 
management, but was more an act 
to benefit the individual worker 
and to give him relief from unfair 
practices by unscrupulous union 
leaders. He presented several ex- 
amples to show that management 
sometimes suffered, rather than 
benefited, from the act, and many 
questions from the floor showed 
the interest the topic engendered. 

“If the law of supply and de- 
mand is any guide as to the future 
of construction costs, there is little 
likelihood of any substantial or 
enduring decline in the cost of 
building,’’ John P. H. Perry, vice 
president, Turner Construction 
Co., stated in a joint paper by 
himself and Col. Clark C. Wright, 
Carr & Wright, Inc., architects, 
entitled, ‘‘The Trend toward One- 
Story Warehouses and Current 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Many current distribution problems were discussed at the Atlantic City meeting of Associated 


Warehouses, Inc. 


Chain Meetings 


Allied Distribution. Reelection 
of officers and the election of new 
directors at the meeting of Allied 
Distribution, Inc., held in Atlantic 
City, during the course of the 
AWA meeting resulted as follows: 
President, W. D. Leet, re-elected 
for the 15th consecutive year; vice 
president, Kent B. Stiles, New 
York; treasurer, F. D. Bateman, 
Chicago; secretary, Vera Watkins, 
Chicago. Directors were chosen 
as follows: R. E. Abernathy, Dal- 
las; F. D. Bateman, Chicago; J. 
D. Beeler, Evansville; Thomas H. 
Duke, Jr., Jacksonville; Malcolm 
W. Lamb, San Francisco, James E. 
Wilson, Sr., Buffalo. 

American Chain of Ware- 
houses. The 37th annual meeting 
of the American Chain of Ware- 
houses, Inc., at Atlantic City, Feb. 
8, featured the spirit of coopera- 
tion manifested among members 
during 1947. 

Gus K. Weatherred of Dallas, 
was elected president for the year 
1948. Charles J. LaMothe, St. 


Louis, was elected vice president; 
Willard A. Morse, Minneapolis, 
was re-elected treasurer and John 
W. Terreforte, New York, was re- 
elected executive secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

New members appointed by the 
board of governors to serve for a 
period of 3 years were: R. B. 
Young, Jr., Savannah; A. P. Me- 
Neal, Columbus; A. M. Burroughs 
Denver; John Hyland, Hartford. 
Past president D. M. Liddle, Des 
Moines, will also serve on the board 
for the period of one year. 

The board of governors for the 
year 1948 consist of the president, 
the vice president, the treasurer, 
new members and the following: 
D. S. Adams, Kansas City, Mo.; 
B. L. Bertel, Fargo; S. M. Haslett, 
Jr., San Francisco; John L. Keogh, 
Buffalo; D. M. Liddle, Des Moines; 
Jos, N. Pettit, Fort Wayne; R. M. 
Tyler, Portland Me.; J. D. Ullman, 
Peoria; W. J. Marshall: continues 
as western manager at Chicago and 





John W. Terreforte as eastern 
manager at New York. 

The annual luncheon was served 
in the Rutland Room, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, and attended by 60 
members and guests. 

Associated Warehouses, Ine. 
The 14th annual meeting of As- 
sociated Warehouses, Inc., was 
held at Atlantic City, Feb. 8-10 
for a discussion of current dis- 
tribution problems and_ chain 
policies for the ensuing year. The 
report of Clyde E. Phelps, execu- 
tive secretary, discussed the asso- 
ciation’s expansion program which 
includes the construction of ad- 
ditional warehouses designed to 
offer complete branch warehouse 
service, including modern air-con- 
ditioned offices and display rooms. 
These buildings, Mr. Phelps stated, 
are to be completely mechanized 
to expedite the movement of spot 
warehouse stocks. The overall 
occupancy of warehouses was re- 
ported as 95 to 100 percent of 
capacity. 

At this meeting, officers were 
elected as follows: president, E. 
A. Powers, executive vice presi- 
dent, Larkin Warehouses, Ince., 
Buffalo ; vice president, Irving Cul- 
ver, operating executive, Gibraltar 
Warehouse, San Francisco; trea- 
surer, S. W. Brooks, vice president, 
Minneapolis Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Minneapolis; executive secre- 
tary, Clyde E. Phelps, Chicago. C. 
A. Webster continues as eastern 
manager in charge of the New 
York office. 

Directors for 1948 are as fol- 
lows: Robert R. Lester, Kansas 
City; C. B. Robertson, Oklahoma 
City; B. C. Hubbard, Grand 
Rapids; George Lacay, New York; 
S. J. Lusby, St. Louis; Walter J. 
Merry, Philadelphia; E, H. Ott- 

(Continued on Page 86) 


Meeting of Allied Distribution, Inc., held in Atlantic City during the course of the AWA convention. 
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MERCHANDISE SESSIONS 
(Continued from Page 67) 


Construction Costs.’’ Pointing out 
that America has done no building 
except for war needs and con- 
version for something over a dec- 
ade, the speaker explained that 
the demand for building is stag- 
gering, and that costs are not 
likely to come down as a result. 
The rapid growth of population 
in the country is another factor 
for continuing high demand and 
high costs. The paper stated that 
to find a trend toward one-story 
warehouses was difficult, and to 
decide categorically whether ware- 
houses should be one or more 
stories was impossible. Many fac- 
tors would have to be taken into 
consideration ; its location, what it 
was to handle, comparative costs, 
ete. 

J. D. Beeler, Mead Johnson Ter- 
minal Corp., Evansville, chairman, 
general traffic committee, led the 
discussion on carrier practices in 
relation to warehousemen. The 
topic was divided into three sub- 
jects: demurrage, ‘‘split delivery’’ 
of carload freight, and pick-up 


and delivery contracts between 
carriers and warehouse operators. 

- Frank E. Kearney, general sales 
manager, Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co. and Lacka- 
wanna Warehouse Co., Inc., spoke 
on the subject, ‘‘Selling Public 
Merchandise Warehousing Serv- 
ice.’’ He deplored the fact that 
‘*seldom, if ever, is a fund set up 
in times of affluence to be spent in 
more difficult times to promote 
sales.”’ To better the selling job 
the industry must perform, Mr. 
Kearney suggested the following 
points: (1) Instruct the sales 
force to keep plugging at hard ac- 
counts; (2) Know costs so sales- 
men can properly sell rates; (3) 
Seek out and sell the manufac- 
turer or distributor; don’t wait 
for him; (4) Carefully instruct 
salesmen in all details; (5) Give 
sales room to overall distribution 
and services, not just storage and 
handling; (6) Handle all inquiries 
promptly and efficiently; (7) 
Serve customers already on books; 
(8) Set up a definite sales pro- 
gram; call on customers and 
prospects with regularity; (9) 
Use services of the organizations 


belonged to; (10) Be active in 
local traffic clubs. For better pub- 
licity and advertising, which defi- 
nitely ties in with the selling job 
of the industry, he suggested the 
following: (1) Know the local 
newspaper personnel in town, and 
send in items of interest; (2) Send 
items to trade publications; (3) 
Send articles to national maga- 
zines; (4) Keep buildings neat 
and presentable; (5) Avoid stero- 
typed advertising; (6) Advertise 
in media which are read by the 
people desired to reach; (7) Use 
a concise brochure to reach top 
executives, 


Ernest L. Becker, Cincinnati 
Merchandise Warehouses, Inc., 
Cincinnati, chairman, committee 


on public relations, reported on 
‘‘An Industry Program for Busi- 
ness Development,’’ commenting 
on the important job of ‘‘selling’’ 
the industry in business circles 
and to the public. 

H. F. Pratt, Chicago, chairman, 
Committee on Cost Accounting 
and Rating Procedure, led the dis- 
cussion of the perplexing problem: 


(Continued on Page 74) j 
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‘<morale’”’ - - 


Sitting in the cab of a Gerstenslager Cus- 
tom-built Truck or Van Body helps to give 
a driver that feeling of respect for his job 
which is essential to the best highway trans- 


portation performance. The comfort and 


ment. 


convenience recognized by driversisa 
special point in Gerstenslager design. 
Management morale is also something to 
think about in these days of high operating 
costs. Owners of Gerstenslager Bodies 
have confidence that operating budgets 
will not bog down under excessive expense 
due to frequent and premature body re- 
pair bills. 

If you contemplate buying a new truck or 
van body let us tell you about our equip- 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


ERSTENSLAGER 


Van Bodies 


Established 1860 
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Photos Courtesy Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


HE promotion of cordial re- 
jh lations between furniture 

warehousemen and employes, 
the public and the government, 
was the major theme of the 27th 
annual meeting of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Assn., 
held at Palm Beach, Fla., with a 
registered attendance of 465. The 
technical aspects of management- 
employe relationships were dis- 
eussed in addresses by Griswold 
B. Holman, Geo. B. Holman & Co., 
Inc., Rutherford, N. J., who spoke 
on ‘‘Wage and Hour Law;”’ by 
Benjamin R. Miller, American 
Trucking Assns., Washington, who 
discussed management-labor  re- 
lationship under the provisions of 
the ‘‘ Taft-Hartley Act ;’’ by David 
Brodsky & Lieberman, New York, 
who spoke on ‘‘Labor Agree- 
ments ;’’ by Harold J. Blaine, Los 
Angeles, who outlined steps in the 
preparation of an ‘‘Employe’s 
Manual ;’’ and by Daniel P. Bry- 
ant, Los Angeles, who discussed 
the selection and training of ware- 
house personnel. 


The enhancement of prestige 
through a properly coordinated and 
integrated program of advertising 
and public relations was discussed 
by Richard Joyce, chairman of the 
sales promotion and advertising 

mmittee, who presented the re- 
sults of an intensive study recently 
undertaken by the committee. Gene 
Flack, director of advertising for 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New York, 
discussed the 15 essentials of effec- 
tive selling, and predicted that in 
1948 selling will regain its pre- 
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war position. He emphasied the 
importance of the sales potentials 
inherent in the population growth 
and our record-setting national in- 
come, 


A program designed to help the 
furniture warehousing industry 
sell the public on the effectiveness 
of its services was presented by 
Richard G. Elliott, vice president, 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., Chicago. 
Through the medium of an interest- 
ing presentation, the industry’s 
major problems in public relations 
were analyzed and solutions sug- 
gested. 


The future of air cargo in the 
shipment of household goods was 
outlined in the report of the air 
transport committee, which has 





Charles D. Morgan 
New President NFWA 





Public Relations 


Theme of 


NFWA Meeting 


conducted a study of various 
phases of coordinated ground and 
air handling of, air shipments of 
goods. The report was presented 
by J. C. Aspinwall, Jr., Security 
Storage & Van Co., Norfolk, Va., 
who predicted that airplanes 
specifically designed for the trans- 
portation of household goods 
would eventually bé designed 
Now in the state of development, 
Mr. Aspinwall stated, are several 
all-cargo planes which will reduce 
operating costs to a point that 
will enable air cargo carriers to 
offer much cheaper rates. At 
present, he said, there are many 
instances in which an air move 
ment of household effects can be 
more economical than the same 
movement via motor van or rail. 
Mr. Aspinwall cited the following 
example: 

**A 6000 lb. shipment going by 
van will be subject to the Rand- 
MeNally mileage as shown in that 
Guide. Due to the circuitous rout- 
ing that is sometimes necessary, 
the van mileage would be more 
than twice the actual air line mile- 
age. Therefore, even though the 
per ton mile cost of moving Via 
air is greater, there would be fewer 
air line miles and, therefore, 4 
smaller total cost.’’ 

The present air line charge to 
the warehousing industry is ap- 
proximately 15c. to 21c. per ton 
mile (depending on type of equip- 
ment used.) It is felt that this 
cost will be reduced to approxi 
mately 8c. to 12c. within the com- 
ing year, Mr. Aspinwall stated. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Towmotor Service Shop Opens in New York 


EW YORK CITY has re- 

cently acquired a new mod- 
ern, fully-equipped service shop 
devoted exclusively to the main- 
tenance and repair of fork lift 
trucks, industrial tractors and 
fork lift truek accessories. The 
new service, inaugurated by Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland, is situated 
at 111-113 LeRoy St., New York 
City. 

Occupying a new, two-story 
building, the shop is equipped to 
provide complete maintenance and 
major overhaul service, with fac- 
tory-trained personnel supervising 
all operations, including steam 
cleaning and repainting work. 
Pickup and delivery service is 
available anywhere in the New 
York City area. The receiving 
room of the new service shop fea- 
tures levelator equipment which 
permits loading and unloading of 
equipment under its own power 
from transport trucks of any 
height. 





Ree ee “ $s : 

In this modern, two-story building at I11-113 LeRoy Street, New York, tow- 

motor Corp. has opened a new, completely-equipped service and maintenance 

shop in which factory-trained personnel provide complete overhaul and pre- 

ventive maintenance service on Towmotor fork lift trucks, tractors and acces- 

sories in service in the New York area. Pickup and delivery service is being 
provided and a complete inventory of parts is maintained. 
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The Escort Appliance Truck for handling 
electrical appliances, refrigerators, water 
heaters, drinking fountains, stoves, etc. Also 
bookcases, filing cabinets, small iron safes 
and many other hard-to-handle items. Relieves 
strain, accomplishes a good delivery. 


The Escort Junior handles trunks, boxes, 
small packages, etc. 


Both trucks equipped with the famous 
caterpillar roller bearing step climber. 
Goes right up the steps or stairs on a fabri- 
cated rubber belt running over rollers set in 
a rigid aluminum frame. 


Both sold on a money back guarantee. 
If not satisfied after fair trial return for 
refund of full purchase price. 


Write for Descriptive Folder ond Prices 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
P.O. BOX 897 AUGUSTA, GA. 






























DISTRIBUTION OF SALT— 


solar fields by a 744 ton Plymouth 
locomotive. Each car is divided 
into three sections that carry ap- 
proximately 15 tons of crude salt 
each. At the plant rail entrance, 
an electrically driven hoist tips 
one section at a time and dumps 
the salt into an elevator that takes 
it up to a dryer. 

No longer crude salt from this 
point, it goes through varying re- 
fining processes in the building. 
After it has been passed through 
rolling dryers, some of it is ground 
into fine table salt to which less 
than one percent of magnesium 
carbonide is added to make it pour 
freely during damp weather. In 
some cases a small amount of 
iodine is added as physicians rec- 
ommend it as a preventive of 
goiter in districts where there is a 
deficiency of iron and other min- 
erals in the drinking water. The 
remainder is put through varying 
degrees of grinding, ranging from 
the very finest to the very coarse 
type that is used for commercial 
purposes. Some of it is moulded 
into glistening white tablets that 
are put into glass bottles for med- 
ical use. 

An unusual product of the plant 
is the compressed or solid salt 
block which is used by the farmer 
for feeding cattle. It is subjected 
to the powerful pressure of 700 
to 1,000 tons on each block. In 
the past, the agriculturalists used 
lump rock salt or loose salt, but 
they have discovered that this 
block is more efficient for their 
cattle when they are feeding on 
the ranges. 


Let us see how the salt is mined 
in a hydraulic or water mine. A 
salt well is drilled down to the 
rock salt deposit in the same way 
as a water, gas or oil well except 
that it has a double casing or pipe, 
one inside the other. Pure fresh 
water is pumped down the outer 
casing to the salt vein below and 
forms a brine or mixture of salt 
and water which, being heavier 
than water, sinks to the bottom of 
the cavity and is forced up the 
inner casing by the pressure of 
the fresh water coming down. 

In sections where the salt de- 
posit is at reasonably shallow 


(Continued from Page 39) 


depth, the pressure of the water 
pumped in is sufficient to force 
the brine to the surface, but where 
the rock salt is deep, it becomes 
necessary to employ compressed 
air to elevate the brine. 

In such wells, a compressed air 
line with a ‘‘U’’ bend at the bot- 
tom is dropped down the inner 
casing to a point just below that 
to which the brine is raised by 
the pressure of the incoming 
water. Upon reaching that point, 
the brine is carried the rest of the 
way to the surface by the upward 
force of the air. 

As the brine comes in from the 
wells, it goes first to settling tanks, 
which are huge wooden vats or 
tubs. Here the chemists draw 
samples to determine the salt con- 
tent of the brine and determine 
what impurities are present. 

The brine is required to stand 
in the first settling tanks until 
any non-dissolvable matter which 
has come up from the well has 
settled to the bottom. Then the 
clear brine goes into a second 
series of open tanks, heated by 
steam coils, where a special treat- 
ment is given to remove impuri- 
ties. 

The brine is cloudy in the first 
settling tanks, but it becomes clear 
as erystal by the time that it 
reaches the last one. Consequently, 
the open operation is to change it 
to salt. Two methods, the open 
evaporator process and the vac- 
uum process are the ones most 
commonly employed. In the open 
evaporator room is a long row of 
shallow steel pans. Suspended in 
these pans is a series of 4-in. 
steam pipes. Steam continually 
flows through them to cause the 
evaporation of the brine with 
which the pans are automatically 
kept filled. This brine must be 
kept at an even temperature. If 
it varies more than two degrees, 
an entirely different grain of salt 
would be the result. The size of 
the grain is determined by the 
degree of heat employed. The re- 
finers have found that low tem- 
peratures produce coarse salt crys- 
tals and high temperatures very 
fine ones. 





As the brine becomes hot from 
the heat of the steam pipes, the 
73% percent water it contains 
turns into steam and passes out 
of the room through overhead 
hoods connected with ventilating 
stacks. Meanwhile, the salt erys. 
tals form on thé surface of the 
pans, float for a few minutes and 
then sink gently to the bottom. It 
is this brief period of floating that 
gives the crystals the flat, flaky 
shape that is characteristic of open 
evaporator salt. 


At the bottom of the open evap. 
orator, automatic rakes slowly 
push the salt crystals to the end 
of the pan and up an inclined 
drain board. There they pause 
briefly and then fall upon a mov- 
ing belt that whisks them away to 
the drying department. This end- 
less belt constantly passes through 
water to keep it free from impuri- 
ties that might spoil the salt. The 
resulting open evaporator salt is 
used in the dry salting of meats, 
production of bread by commercial 
bakers, and the making of butter 
and cheese. 


The vacuum evaporator process 
is more complicated. It produces 
tiny crystals from which Morton 
Free Running Salt is made. These 
eube-shaped crystals tumble off 
one another instead of sticking 
together as do flake crystals from 
the open evaporation process in 
damp weather. 

The vacuum evaporator process 
is based on the scientific fact that 
water boils at a much lower tem- 
perature in mountainous regions 
than it does at sea level. That is 
because the thinner air of the 
mountains exerts less pressure on 
the liquid, thereby reducing its 
boiling point. By taking advan- 
tage of this law of physics, it is 
possible with the vacuum process 
to produce salt more economically 
than by any other method. Less 
steam and therefore less coal is 
required, and by connecting a 
number of vacuum evaporators, it 
is possible to use the same heat 
several times. 

The vacuum evaporator is 4 
large, costly piece of machinery. 
Each evaporator consists of two 
gigantic cast iron cones set base on 
base, and between them a thick 
dough-shaped section known to the 
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saltmaker as a steam belt. This 
steam belt extends far into the 
evaporator from all sides, leaving 
only a small hole or well in the 
center. However, between the well 
and its outer edge, the steam belt 
is pierced by thousands of copper 
tubes, open at both top and bot- 
tom. It is these heated tubes that 
boil the brine which goes up 
through them and down through 
the well. Its downward circulation 
is aided by a propeller like that 
of a ship. 

To insure efficiency and econ- 
omy, vacuum evaporators are 
usually operated in batteries or 
rows of three or four. The evap- 
orator to the left and its steam belt 
is filled with live steam. This steam 
circulates around the copper tubes 
and causes the brine to boil vio- 
lently. It does this at a much 
lower temperature than it would 
in the open, because air has been 
pumped out to form a vacuum. 
As the brine boils, cube-shaped 
erystals form and drop to the bot- 
tom of the evaporator, where they 
are removed by pumps. 

Evaporator 2 does not require 


live steam as its steam belt oper- 
ates efficiently on the hot vapors 
east off by the boiling brine in 
evaporator 1. This evaporator 
must have a higher vacuum than 
evaporator 1 so its brine will boil 
at a still lower temperature. No. 3 
is operated in the same way. The 
vapors from No. 2 contain suffi- 
cient heat to boil its brine because 
its vacuum is even higher. Brine 
in evaporator 3 boils at a temper- 
ature of only 140 deg., whereas it 
takes 226 deg. Fahrenheit to boil 
it in the open atmosphere. 

Salt packages are divided into 
three general classifications, sacks, 
square cartons and round cartons. 
The little sacks known to the trade 
as ‘‘pockets’’ vary in size from one 
to 10 lbs., while the large sacks 
weigh from 25 to 125 lbs. The 
salt for each sack is weighed auto- 
matically after it has been drop- 
ped into it by means of a machine. 
The sack is then moved by belt to 
a high speed sewing machine which 
quickly and securely closes the 
tops and bottoms. The small sacks 
are packed ‘in bales or, rarely, in 
barrels before they are shipped, 
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but large sacks are loaded loose in 
the cars. A major portion of the 
salt of the country is sold in car- 
load lots by brokers or salesmen 
who make a very narrow margin 
of profit, since the price of the 
product is comparatively stable. 
It might be added here that cloth 
sacks are being replaced by paper 
packets because of their greater 
cleanliness and additional protec- 
tion against moisture, and because 
of the rising price of cotton sheet- 
ing. 

Machines that rival men in skill 
and surpass them in rapidity are 
employed for packing square car- 
tons of salt, A long stream of 
empty containers is fed to them, 
whereupon these machines weigh 
the salt, put it in cartons, and glue 
their tops and bottoms. Other 
machines then take the filled car- 
tons and wrap and glue labels 
upon them, carefully folding the 
labels over the ends. In this way, 
the packages are doubly sealed so 
that they are able to resist mois- 
ture. 

Some kinds of plain and iodized 
salt are packed in round cans. 
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Automatic machines apply the 
labels to these cans while they are 
empty, following which they pass 
to a varnishing machine where a 
thin coat of moisture proof lacquer 
is applied. Other machinery re- 
moves the cans from the varnish- 
ing rolls and carries them away 
to be thoroughly dried before they 
are filled with salt. 


The marketing and distribution 
of salt is a highly competitive and 
specialized industry. The margin 
of profit that a broker or jobber 
makes is commensurate with the 
service that he is expected to per- 
form in getting the product to the 
ultimate user. His average mark- 
up varies from 5 to 10 percent. 
The industrial user who comes 
down to the freight car and un- 
loads the salt into his own trucks 
and takes it to his own warehouse 
and stores it until he uses it, nat- 


urally gets a lower price than the 
one who expects the shipper to 
unload and deliver. Most salt is 
loaded by means of hand trucks 
and fork lifts. It is frequently 
unloaded from cars by means of 
escalators. 


An important factor in the suc- 
cessful distribution of salt is the 
temperature. A few wholesalers 
and industrial firms have special 
rooms for the storage of salt. In 
cases of this kind, they try to keep 
their salt at a temperature of 
about 60 deg., and use a blower 
heater to keep the air circulating 
in their salt shipments. Special 
requests are made for shipment of 
salt into mountain regions by 
means of refrigerator cars. These 
are used because they are insul- 
ated at their tops, bottoms and 
sides against sub-zero tempera- 
tures. 





Upon a study of statistics, we 
find that the United States pro. 
duces more than eight billion 
pounds of salt each year—ap 
amount that is more than enough 
to fill 200,000 freight cars. It 
provides one with strong evidence 
that he does not have to take the 
statement that its distribution js 
one of our country’s important in. 
dustries ‘‘ with a grain of salt.’’ 





WANTED 


Household goods rights in all Westem 
States, particularly Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Utah and Idaho. Will purchase business 
if necessary. Please give actual extent of 
1.C.C. Certificate. Address 
Box T 928 c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 

100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





MERCHANDISE SESSIONS—( Continued from Page 69) 


of warehouse contract terms and 
conditions. Storage period, insur- 
ance, storage rates, expiration and 
transfers; handling; car unload- 
ing and loading; delivery require- 
ments; bonded stores; minimum 
charges; extra and special serv- 
ices; and liability were discussed 
from the floor. 

Taking for granted a banker’s 
knowledge of warehouse affairs 
‘‘is a very poor policy on the part 
of the warehouseman from a busi- 
ness standpoint,’’ C. J. LaMothe, 
St. Louis Terminal Warehouse 
Co., St. Louis, district chairman, 
committee on banking relations, 
Federal Reserve District 8, warned 
members. The AWA has laid the 
foundation for a cordial relation- 
ship and understanding between 
bankers and warehousemen in two 
ways, Mr. LaMothe continued, 
‘‘through the committee on bank- 
ing relations . with a chair- 
man in each of the Federal Re- 
serve Districts, with several mem- 
bers of the committee selected 
from a _ geographical standpoint 

and the publishing of the 
brochure ‘Warehouse Receipts as 
Collateral.’ ’’ 46,000 copies of this 
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publication have been distributed 
since publication, and it is credited 
with bringing the banker and the 
warehouseman closer together in a 
business relationship of benefit to 
both. Mr. LaMothe mentioned the 
continuing efforts of the AWA to 
obtain from bankers the same 
favorable recognition of collateral 
for non-negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts as negotiable receipts now 
have. 


‘‘This Pool Car Business’’ was 
the subject of a spirited discussion 
led by D. M. Liddle, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage Co., Des 
Moines. A pool car, with mer- 
chandise in several different sizes, 
consigned to several different 
firms, can really only be handled 
by a warehouseman, stated Mr. 
Liddle. Some of the services ren- 
dered by the warehouse on pool 
ears are: unloading, checking and 
segregating orders, preparing 
tickets or bills of lading, marking 
and stenciling, routing, call car- 
rier, outbound handling, following 
up to effect delivery, prepaying 
outbound freight charges, making 
out O S & D reports, recoopering, 
reconsignment, ete. 


Philip Milstein, Bankers Ware- 
house Co., Denver, chairman, con- 
mittee on warehousing documenta- 
tion and office procedures, and his 
committee, appeared on three sue- 
cessive days, dividing up their 
lengthy, detailed discussion of 
warehouse forms. Copies of a 42- 
page report of progress of the 
work done by the committee were 
passed out, and the members fol- 
lowed the discussion of rate quota- 
tion forms, tallies and receiving 
reports, warehouse receipts, stock 
records, O S & D reports, ware 
house delivery orders, pool car dis- 
tribution records and invoices. 


In accepting the office of presi- 
dent of the division, J. Leo Cooke 
said, ‘‘I pledge to you the utmost 
in endeavor on behalf of my fel: 
low officers and myself in progres- 
sive leadership of the association. 
To aecomplish our objective, how- 
ever, your new administration will 
seek and must have the whole- 
hearted support of not only the 
officers, the executive committee, 
and the chairman of various com- 
mittees, but the entire member- 
ship.”’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—‘¢ 


tives with the fact that handling is not a 
quality production operation—it is just an 
expense operation. 

The phrase will be used until a better 
one is developed, and then it will be the 
next phrase that will be used repeatedly. 


We have eliminated a lot of phrases in 
the past few years, which were formerly 
detrimental to the subject of materials 
handling, and we now say: "labor-aiding 
machinery, or ‘“labor-promoting  ma- 
chinery," and not the old term "labor- 
saving machinery" which was not even 4 
true term, because this machinery made 
more jobs and more production possible 
by better materials handling. 

So it will be with this phrase "Materials 
handling adds nothing to the value of the 
article handled." A new one will be de- 
veloped, and | believe before too long. 


| will look forward with interest to re- 
ceiving a copy of your article: "| Do Not 
Apologize For Materials Handling” in the 
MANUFACTURING RECORD for February. 
The more we can have written and published 
on the subject of materials handling, the 
more the art will grow. You will note | 
use the term "art," and not “science,” 
because | do not believe that materials 
handling is a science, but it is an art, 
and therefore, it must be developed along 
the line | had spoken about in the article 
on materialshandling departments, by 
analyses, and by close coordination. 


‘ontinued from Page 18) 


Refrigeration Research 


Sir: 

We wish to express our interest in 
the article “New Cold Storage Develop- 
ments” by R. T. Prescott, Assistant Di- 
rector of The Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, that appeared in the Dec., 
1947 issue of DistrrsuTION AcE. It was 
certainly an interesting treatment of a 
subject that is often times just taken 
for granted by the consumer of frozen 
foods. 

The article brought to mind a con- 
dition which now prevails in the in- 
dustry and one which is to become 
more serious with the growth of cold 
storage warehouses. The point re- 
ferred to is that of a satisfactory floor- 
ing material for cold storage ware- 
houses. 

As manufacturers of technical floor 
treatments that are used both in new 
construction and in extending the use- 
ful life of existing concrete floors we 
have had numerous inquiries from 
cold storage warehouse operators re- 
garding the materials and methods 
for repairing some of their worn floors. 
In most instances it has been pointed 
out that the floor had been subjected 
to the heavy loads and traffic of 
modern handling equipment such as 
forked lift trucks and hydraulic lift 
dollies. Regardless of whether these 
materials handling machines are steel 
wheeled or rubber tired, the point 


loads are high and the abrasive effect 
is more severe than that ordinarily 
withstood by a plain concrete floor. 
On worn floors of this type there is 
very little that can be done by way 
of making satisfactory long lite re- 
pairs largely because most of the effec- 
tive patching materials must be placed 
at temperatures higher than those en- 
countered in the average cold storage 
warehouse and it is quite unreasonable 
to expect the operators to heat up their 
rooms in order that the floors can be 
repaired. It is, therefore, felt that this 
particular point should be _ stressed 
with builders of new cold storage 
warehousing facilities 

—V. S. Andrews, Assistant Manager, In- 
dustrial Sales Div., The Master Builders 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


° ° ° 


Mr. Asher’s Article 


Sir: 

Mr. Frank E. Asher’s article entitled 
“Wages, Income and Profits,” which 
appeared in the Dec., 1947 issue of 


DIsTRIBUTION AGE has been read by 
a number of our employes and myself. 
We desire to express our keen interest 
in the informative and interesting con- 
tents. 

Mr. Asher has managed to present 
what we deem an exhaustive and in- 
teresting study of an otherwise dry 
and uninteresting compilation of 
statistics. 

—Edward |. Langsam, 


Neptune Storage 
Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Dependable LONG DISTANCE MOVING! 





For fast, efficient service call any North American 


agent. Located in key cities, they are ready to 


serve you with modern, weather-proof vans; the 


latest equipment; experienced personnel and safe 
warehouses. Consult your classified phone 


directory—or contact our general offices for 


information. 


CON Van Lines, Inc. 
North Americe nennye 


General Offices: F 
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Lal in Distribution 





For our readers’ convenience, 


ng only are ar- 


phabetically according to the Sogelonie’ es Cc news 
ranged al; y ng names. Company 
wr dana affecting more than one individual are arranged alphabetically 


by company names. 


Richard N. Bale, identified with Peruvian 
air cargo and passenger transportation, 
has been named executive representative 
for Braniff International Airways in Peru 
with headquarters in Lime. 





Douglas Campbell, aviation veteran long 
identified with South American trade, has 
been named vice president and general 
manager of Pan American-Grace Airways 
(PANAGRA). 





Roberto Carrasquillo has been appointed 
traffic and sales representative for Eastern 
Air Lines, in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 





Howard L. Drennan has been named man- 
ager of the newly-opened Toledo, O., 
branch of the Greyvan Lines, Inc. Storage 
will be handled locally by the Depenthal 
Truck and Storage Co. (Kline) 





Larry T. Earley has been appointed man- 
ager of automotive jobbers’ sales, a new 
department in Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.'s sales organization, Akron, O 





Robert Heller, nationally-known  indus- 
trial engineer and head of Robert Heller 
& Associates, has been elected a director 
and member of the Executive Committee 
of Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc. 





C. B. Johnson has been appointed di- 
vision manager of the Chicago office, 
Darnell Corp. Ltd., to take the place 
of the late L. J. Clarke. Mr. Johnson had 
been Mr. Clarke's assistant for a number 
of years. 





Bernard Lester, assistant manager, head- 
quarters, Industrial Sales Dept., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., has retired after 43 
years of service with Westinghouse. 





L. B. Lillie has been appointed merchan- 
dise manager in charge of truck tires, re- 
tread and repair materials for the Fisk 
tires division of United States Rubber Co. 





Henry H. Ritchotte was appointed 
regional manager in charge of sales of 
Worthington construction equipment and 
mining products in Canada, for Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corp. Mr. 
Ritchotte was formerly sales manager for 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co.'s Con- 
tracting and Mining Tool Div. 





R. R. Rolph has been appointed sales 
manager, Monroe Auto Equipment Co.'s 
automotive division. 





Delmart T. Staunch has been named 
traffic manager of the Sawhill Manufactur- 
ing Co. plant in Wheatland, Pa., succeed- 
ing the late Chester C. Reed. (Kline) 
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items are similarly arranged. 


Eugene W. Stetson, Jr., has been elected 
a director of The Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. Mr. Stetson is assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
He is also a director of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc. and the Reinsurance 
Corp. of New York, and a trustee of St. 
Luke's Hospital of New York. 





Harry Stockdale has been named as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at Chicago, 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 





William B. Tierney, former manager of 
the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., branch of The White 
Motor Co., has been appointed assistant 
sales manager, wholesale division, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. 





Richard K. Waldo has been appointed 
program planning officer in the Staff 
Programs Office, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 





Tom A. Whitley has been named dis- 
trict traffic manager for Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways in Memphis, Tenn. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has ap- 
pointed Merle J. Graham manager of the 
West Leechburg, Pa., plant. Frank G. Ben- 
ford has been appointed assistant plant 
manager. R. J. Bryan has been named plant 
manager of the Buffalo Foundry. Dr. P. K. 
Koh is new associate director of research 
in charge of tool and die steel and allied 
products. George |. Bottcher has become 
assistant chief engineer and C. M. Bin- 
ney is assistant district manager of the 
New York sales district. 





American Bantam Car Co. has announced 
that Dean B. Copeland is now president, 
succeeding the late Francis H. Fenn. Mr. 
Copeland had been a vice president of 
the Butler County National Bank and a 
director of the Bantam truck-trailer manu- 
facturing company. Jerome P. Bowes, Jr., 
who is now chairman of the board was 
formerly vice president of the W. A. 
Alexander Co., Chicago, general insurance 


brokers. Stanley Winkler, New York City, 


is now vice president. 





American Express Co., Inc. has announced 
that John P. Wagman has been elected 
vice president. He was formerly wartime 
export specialist in the American Embassy 
in Mexico City. Howard L. Clark has 
been elevated to vice president. He was 
formerly assistant to vice president. Albert 
R. Cotterill, who formerly was office man- 
ager of the executive office, will assist 
the secretary. 





Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. has 
announced that Stanley D. Hart, vice presi- 
dent, has assumed new duties as special 





assistant to the president, Jay Weil, at the 
corporation's main office in New Orleans 
Previous to this appointment, Mr. Hart was 
in charge of the company's Northwestern 
territory with headquarters in New Yor 
City. T. C. Brandeis, Jr., assistant secre. 
tary-treasurer, will head the New York 
office, in charge of the Northeastern ter. 
ritory. 





The B. F. Goodrich Co. has announced 
the following changes in the executive 
organization of the Industrial Product, 
Sales division: Orno B. Roberts has retired 
as manager of the division's Chicago dig 
trict and is succeeded by John S. Gulledge, 
manager of the Cincinnati district for the 
last year. George W. Green has become 
manager of manufacturers’ sales of jn. 
dustrial products in the Chicago district, 
Ernest E. Haupt succeeds Mr. Gulledge 
as Cincinnati district manager. Robert Tt 
Kain has been transferred to Dallas, Tex, 
as manager of that district. He was 
formerly manager of the industrial prod: 
ucts district office in San Francisco. Mr, 
Kain succeeds David Anderson who has 
been assigned to special sales duties, 
Harland B. Lane has been named manager 
of the San Francisco district. 





Mack Trucks, Inc. has announced the 
retirement of C. W. Haseltine, vice presi. 
dent, secretary and treasurer of that organi. 
zation as well as director of Mack Manu 
facturing Co., manufacturing subsidiary, 
F, W. Sommer thas been appointed treas- 
urer and T. V. Homan has been named 
secretary of the company. 





National Truck Leasing System has 
elected the following officers: President, 
R. A. Munder, Yellow Rental, Inc., Phila. 
delphia; vice president, R. D. Sidel, Met 
ropolitan Distributors, Inc., New York City; 
treasurer, Howard Willett, Jr., The Willett 
Co., Chicago: secretary, Fred P. Baker, 
Baker Truck Rental, Inc., Denver. Executive 
Committee with the above named officers 
are: J. C. Rennie, California Truck Rental 
Co., Los Angeles, James Ryder, Ryder Truck- 
ing Co., Miami, Fla. C. P. Clark, Columbia 
Terminals, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., as retiring 
president, has become an ex-officio mem: 
ber of the executive committee. Martha 
Dunlap will continue to serve as executive 
secretary of the organization. The follow- 
ing new companies were added to the 
System's roster since the last executive 
committee meeting in October: Automobile 
Rental Co., Providence, R. |., Lima Truck & 
Storage Co., Lima, O., McArdle & Casazza, 
Albany, N. Y., Holdcroft Lease-It, Inc. 
Sioux City, la., Truck Leasing Corp., San 
Antonio, Tex., National Motors Co., Tren 
ton, N. J. 





Railway Express Agency has made the 
following appointments: John J. Boylan as 
superintendent of organization, head- 
quarters, Chicago. J. Wylie Lumpkin as 
safety director, Southern Dept. Joseph H. 
Murray as superintendent, Prevention and 
Security Dept., succeeding George M. Dak 
las, retired. James C. Van Nordstrand, as 
superintendent of claims headquarters, 
Chicago, succeeding Mr. Boylan. Willis E 
Wright as superintendent of the Western 
Texas Div., headquarters, San Antonio, Tex., 
succeeding E. L. Head, transferred. 





Slick Airways has appointed W. F. Rogers 
to the newly-created post of vice president 
and assistant to the president. He was 
vice president of sales and traffic for the 
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past six months, Parkman Sayward, South- 
west division manager, has been appointed 
general sales manager. 





Texas & Pacific Railway Co. has an- 
nounced that C. D. Johnson will retire 
April | as assistant to the president. S. L. 
Wright, executive general agent, will as- 
wme Johnson's duties. 





United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 
has announced the advancement of James 
R. Graham to resident vice president in 
charge of the Western Dept. with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Mr. Graham had been 
manager of the Eastern Dept., and his 
duties will be assumed by W. R. Hall, 
former manager at Chicago. 

@ee 

American Standards Assn. has elected the 
following members of the Electrical Stand- 
ards Committee: Charles Rufus Harte, of 
the Connecticut Co., New Haven, Conn., 
representing the American Transit Assn., as 
chairman; Dr. W. R. G. Baker, General 
Electric Co., representing the Radio Manu- 
facturers Assn., as vice chairman; Sidney 
Withington, chief electrical engineer, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads, 
as vice president representing the power 
section. 





American Trucking Assns., Inc. has an- 
nounced that Julius Gaussoin has been 
reappointed chairman of the Equipment 
and Maintenance Committee. He is with 
the Silver Eagle Co., Portland, Ore. Walter 
Holland, assistant manager of the Field 
Service Dept., ATA, has been appointed 
executive secretary of the District of 
Columbia Trucking Assn. He _ succeeds 
W. Earl Givens, Jr. who resigned his posi- 
tion with the local association to become 
director of personnel and safety for the 
Geo. F. Alger Co., Detroit. 





Great Lakes Shipowners Assn. has elected 
William F. Deane, president. He is vice 
president of the Nicholson Transit Co., 
River Rouge, Mich. Arthur G. Sullivan, of 
Gartland Steamship Co., Chicago, was 
elected vice president; and A. B. Cozzens, 
who is manager of the crane vessel de- 
partment of Columbia Transportation Co., 
Cleveland, secretary-treasurer. John H. 
Eisenhart, Jr., Washington, was named 
Washington counsel of the association. 


(Kline) 





Houston Warehouse and Transfer Assn. 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, C. Gibson Herrin, Herrin Transfer & 
Warehouse Co.; secretary, Ralph Logan, 
public relations; treasurer, Jules de la 
Moriniere, Jr., E. A. Hudson Transfer & 
Warehouse Co.; vice president-household, 
George G. Harris, Harris Moving & Storage 

.; vice president-merchandise, W. 
Binyon, Buffalo Warehouse Co.; vice presi- 
dent-cartage, Dan Dalberg, Westheimer 
Transfer & Storage Co.; director-at-large, 
Thomas M. Smith, Houston Terminal Ware- 
house & Cold Storage. 





Indianapolis Traffic Club has elected 

+ L. Fogleson, president, succeeding 
Slade Freer. Mr. Fogleson is general traffic 
manager of F. R. Mallory & Co. Other 
officers elected for the year include: K. F. 
Macklin, who is sales manager of Motor 
Freight Corp. as first vice president and 
J. P. Chesline as second vice president. 
Mr. Chesline is traveling freight agent for 
the Milwaukee Railroad. Verne T. Hutchin- 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
* 

Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 
* 
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Manual Fire Alarm Service 
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WORLD’S EASIEST WAY 


TO OPEN ANY BOX CAR DOOR 
MONARCH ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 


*No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


THE NOLAN CO. 


DEPT. DA BOWERSTON, OHIO 
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STOP PLAYING WITH FIRE—(Continued from Page 35) 


adequate insurance. He can gain 
nothing from over-insurance, in 
fact, he pays a higher premium 
than he should, therefore, he 
should ascertain what the property 
is worth when the policy is written 
so that the protection is adequate. 
Thereafter, he should review his 
policies annually to determine 
‘‘present value’’ because property 
depreciates and the insurance com- 
pany will make allowance for this 
depreciation when it settles a 
claim. 

At a time like this, ‘‘present 
value’’ is torn between high costs 
and depreciation and the calcula- 
tion is more involved than it was 
before this inflationary period. 
For this reason, the way to cut the 
Gordian knot is to call in a com- 
petent appraiser to determine 
‘‘present value’’ and insure ac- 
cordingly, or ask your insurance 
agent or broker to send around a 
qualified engineer. Insurance com- 
panies offer this service. Remem- 
ber that ‘‘ present value’’ is all you 
ean collect in case of a fire and 
premiums paid upon, any excess 
over this value is money wasted. 


Proor or Loss. When a fire oc- 
eurs, records often burn up in it, 
and so the policyholder cannot 
present, an accurate proof of loss 
and the insurance company wants 
facts before settlement. Either put 
this @dtument in a fireproof safe 
or ina safety deposit box in the 
bank. Too few policyholders pre- 
pare such documents and they will 
have a hard time trying to sustain 
proof of loss even for a partial 
fire. Even if you have a proof of 
loss safely tucked away, review it 
in the light of present costs to de- 
termine its adequacy. Inventory 
all insured properties with values. 


BusINEss INTERRUPTION INSUR- 
ANCE. This is sometimes called use 
and occupancy insurance. Too few 
managements carry this insurance, 
assuming that if they are covered 
for fire loss, they lose nothing, but 
they fail to consider the business 
loss resulting from fire. Fire poli- 
cies do not reimburse for the profit 
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you won’t earn while your plant is 
being re-built. Business interrup- 
tion insurance covers this loss, 
paying the net profit you do not 
earn because of a fire and such ex- 
penses which continue during a 
partial or total suspension of busi- 
ness. 


Managements already carrying 
this insurance should review these 
policies because, when applying 
for this coverage, the policyholder 
estimates the length of time to re- 
build or replace destroyed prop- 
erty and stock, and obviously this 
period is much longer today be- 
cause of replacement delays. This, 
plus the fact that business costs 
are higher than in prewar days, 
make it necessary to re-check all 
figures that were originally sub- 
mitted to the insurance company 
in order to adjust them if neces- 
sary; otherwise you may not eol- 
lect the business losses experienced. 
Some insurance companies, taking 
the longer replacement period into 
consideration, have increased the 
rates on this form of insurance. 


Fire PREVENTIVE EQUIPMENT. 
Fire buckets, fire doors, fire shut- 
ters and extinguishers, are not 
only helpful in snuffing out a fire 
quickly, but in some cases, their 
use reduces the cost of insurance 
in excess of the cost of the equip- 
ment, so you save money too. See 
that all electric wiring conforms to 
the National Electric Code, that 
you are using approved containers 
for storing and handling inflam- 
mable liquids, that rubbish is not 
allowed to accumulate in out-of- 
sight places. Be sure that all pre- 
ventive equipment, such as fire ex- 
tinguishers, electrical accessories, 
motors, even boxes of matches, 
bear the label, ‘‘Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Inspected.’’ This or- 
ganization is maintained by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for the purpose of testing 
devices, materials and apparatus 
that affect the fire hazard. 


Know Your Coverage. Recent 
field studies disclose that many 
policyholders are carrying enough 
insurance, but it is badly distrib- 





uted because of the changes jy 
asset values during the past fey 
years. In some cases, there was 
too little insurance on stock be. 
cause materials had gone up, to 
much on buildings because consid. 
erable depreciation since the policy 
was written had cut below present 
value, too little or too much op 
working equipment. Where policy. 
holders are carrying enough insur. 
ance, but badly distributed, they 
may have only a fifty-fifty chance 
of collecting in full if a loss oceurs 

Check to see if policies are ej. 
gible for supplemental endorse. 
ment covering losses from tornado, 
hail, falling trees, explosion, riot 
and aircraft damage. Fire insur. 
ance will not pay for merchandise 
ruined by water damage or faulty 
operation of an automatic sprin- 
kler system but there are policies 
available that will. 


Business CHANGES. Fire insur. 
ance is sold on the basis of condi- 
tions prevailing at the time the 
policy is written. Any change later 
may void it or suspend it while 
the hazard not covered by the pol- 
icy continues. Notify the insur 
ance company of an increase in 
hazard and get written recognition. 
Repairs and alterations often ren- 
der the risk more hazardous. One 
policyholder sustained a los 
through working overtime, thus in- 
creasing the hazard because of the 
greater danger due to over-heated 
machinery and less strict super- 
vision. He was not covered because 
he had not received the insurance 
company’s permission to operate. 
Shutdowns for a long period are 
usually considered an_ increased 
fire hazard because of less vigilant 
watchman service and reduced eff- 
cieney of plant fire-fighting equip- 
ment. In one case, a policyholder 
gave permission to a utility to ru 
a power line over the building, 
which short-circuited in some way 
and caused a fire. The insurance 
company refused to pay because 
this hazard was not existent whet 
the policy was written. Insurance 
companies are cooperative in such 
matters but they won’t stand for 
violation of contract. A_ policy- 
holder may often get written ree- 
ognition of changes at little or n0 
additional expense. 


Planning new construction! 
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Then send your plan to the insur- 
ance company. They may be able 
to suggest changes that will cut in- 
surance cost with little or no addi- 
tional construction cost. 


Buy Rieunt, The cost of fire in- 
surance is not prohibitive but the 
vost of a fire can bankrupt a busi- 
ness, yet the only feature about 
fire insurance that many business- 
men understand is the price they 
pay for it. Buying fire insurance 
on price is as unwise as buying 
anything else on price. Many 
policyholders pay twice for some 
insurance because they buy it 
piecemeal from anyone, from a 
friend or lodge brother, resulting 
in overlapping coverage between 
two policies, They pay twice for 
the same thing because they buy 
blindly and do not analyze cov- 
erage. 


There are so many angles to fire 
insurance that management can be 
excused if it is not wholly con- 
yersant with the subject. But it 
ean be criticized for not acquiring 
the necessary technical informa- 
tion from competent experts. 
Agents selling fire insurance will 
give such counsel, but losses some- 
times occur when these individuals 
cooperate, largely because policy- 
holders do not furnish enough 
data to enable the agent to advise 
properly. Give your agent access 
to all factors touching your busi- 
ness. In some cases, insurance 
counselors are helpful and the fees 
charged are small compared to the 
savings effected. 





New MHI Members 


The Material Handling Institute has an- 
nounced the following new members: 


Fab-Weld Corp., Pickwick & Richmond 
Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa., G. J. Hanhauser, 
sales manager. 


Globe Hoist Co., 
Philadelphia 18, Pa., 


1000 E. Mermaid Lane, 
Harry D. Smith, vice 


president. 
The Lanham Co., 12th and Magnolia Sts., 
Louisville 10, Ky., P. B. Lanham, Jr., 


sec'y and treasurer. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, ll., 
E. R. Ransom, sales mgr., conveyor di- 
vision. 
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| Don’t Overlook Savings From Yard d Efficiency With 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANES 


@ Rugged, maneuverable, the answer to 
efficient yard organization — make those 
wide open spaces pay! Winter and 

summer, indoors but especially out, 
versatile Roustabouts make 2 
men a whole crew, keep 
things moving, avoid costly 


Write to Dept. A-2 








delays. Wheel or crawler 
type, hook or magnet 
loads to 72 tons, built 
for years of over- 
work. Make your 
yard contribute to 
profits, too... write 
for the money-sav- 

ing facts, today! 
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There's 4 Flintkote 


Protective Coating ; 
to meet your needs: 


STRUCTURES 


VEHICLES, PRODUCTS 


PACKAGES 


FLINTKOTE HYDRALT* 
is asphalt in its most modern form...a 
stable, mineral-colloid emulsion. Special 
types for usein waterproofing and damp- 
proofing systems, and for protection of 
metal and masonry. Hydra/t won't flow 
under heat or crack under cold and ex- 
posure. Outlasts other bituminous coat- 
ings exposed to weather. Spray, brush or 
trowel applied. 
FLINTKOTE ALUMINUM PAINT 
is especially formulated for use over as- 
phalt coatings. Does 3 important jobs at 
once: increases protection, adds reflectiv- 
ity and improves appearance. 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 
to meet special requirements. Cutbacks, 
emulsions...adhesives, saturants, etc. . 
ueous dispersions or solvent cements 
of rubbers and resins. 
For details, write: THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FLINTKOTE 
Products for Industry 














“Rest in the 
Long Run!" 
MASTERCRAFT 


FURNITURE LOADING 
PADS 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Regular denim covering—one side 
emerald green other chocolate 
brown. 


Fine appearance 
plus 
excellent construction 


KERSEY FILLED 


OR 
COTTON FILLED 
(Cut Sizes) 
72x80 — 72x72 — 60x72 
ALSO 


Mastercraft adjustable Refrigera- 
tor Pads and Carrying Harness— 
Padded covers for all appliances. 


Write for Prices 


BEARSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


3815-25 Cortland Street, 
Chicago 47, Ill. 














1948 TRUCKING TRENDS— (Continued from Page 59) 


In the first place, we in the 
trucking industry pioneered in 
night-time operation. Exercising 
our free choice, we run much of 
our over-the-road traffic at night. 
We do it to suit the needs of 
business. We pick up newly made 
goods at the close of business 
today and deliver it tomorrow 
morning 300 miles away at the 
opening of business. We run at 
night because that’s the kind of 
service and cooperation which 
shippers and receivers find most 
valuable to them. 


But we can’t do it in the cities. 
Night time city pickup and de- 
livery means a great deal more 
than just keeping truck drivers 
and helpers working at night. It 
means that a substantial portion 
of the working force in many lines 
of business would have to work, 
too. In every pick-up and every 
delivery there is a ground crew, 
just as there is a ground crew for 
every plane flight. And the ground 
crew is far more numerous than 
the actual transport workers. 


The thousand and one items of 
business and commerce which we 
deliver and pick up all day long 
in the downtown areas of cities 
are the very things which keep 
the people in these places working. 
Every shipment has a history of 
effort involving many people. If 
truck deliveries were restricted to 
night time, downtown New York 
would blaze like a roman candle 
from dusk to dawn. 


Trucks undoubtedly are a fac- 
tor in traffic congestion. That is 
obvious. I think it is so obvious 
that it has been over-rated by many 
who hold opinions on the problem. 
Close study by experts reveals 
some rather astonishing facts in 
this connection. For example, the 
American Transit Assn., organiza- 
tion of the nation’s street car and 
bus companies, made a survey 
throughout the country, checking 
up on city traffic congestion. They 
asked four questions. All had to 
do with congestion caused by 
trucks, Question No. 2 read as 
follows: ‘‘How serious is the situ- 
ation caused by trucks, i.e., how 
would you rate vehicle blocks due 
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to trucks among the factors 
responsible for delays to your 
vehicles ?’’ 

In eighteen cities transit officials 
named trucks as a factor in slow- 
ing schedules while 25 cities re- 
ported no disturbance or negligible 
interference. It is most significant 
that from one end of the country 
to the other, it was noted that 
transit officials blamed private 
ears ‘‘usurping parking space,’’ 
to use their language, and forcing 
trucks to double park to make de- 
liveries as one of the big factors 
which led to blaming trucks. Cities 
like Boston, Baltimore, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Seattle re- 
ported very little or no difficulty. 
On the other hand, New York, 
Cleveland and Philadelphia found 
truck loading and unloading an 
important factor in street car and 
bus delay. 

What is the answer to the 
problem? We think it will be 
found in close and intensive study 
and work by every affected group 
—discarding preconceived ideas 
and approaching the subject from 
every angle. 

Every factor involved must be 
considered. For example, it seems 
certain that Saturday closing, 
which has become an accepted 
thing in a great many areas, is 
an important factor in congestion 
during the other five days of the 
week. It means cutting potential 
delivery time down 16 percent. 
But there are important social and 
economic factors involved in 
Saturday closing, beyond the ques- 
tion of its influence in compress- 
ing delivery of goods into five 
days. These factors must be care- 
fully weighed by those who under- 
stand them thoroughly. Just as 
the night-time delivery, the re- 
stricted day-time delivery, the one- 
way street patterns, the no street- 
side parking, the outlying parking 
area program, the union terminal 





projects and all of the other fag. 
tors bearing on the problem mug 
be carefully weighed. 

I think it is of major importanee 
that business groups move right 
into the middle of this dilemma 
and give it their best efforts. Those 
cities which have been most gue. 
eessful in licking this problem are 
the same cities in which public. 
spirited citizens and _ interested 
groups really tacked the problem, 
Membership on such committees 
or organizations must be represen. 
tative. What would you think of 
a group studying such a problem 
which failed to include on its 
membership anyone from the 
trucking industry? Yet that has 
happened, and in a major city 
which I shall not mention since 
the defect has been remedied. In 
Chicago our association has eo- 
operated so successfully with av- 
thorities that this teamwork is 
held accountable for what success 
they have had in moving traffic. 
Incidentally, an underpass street 
known as Wacker Drive has been 
an important influence in relieving 
downtown congestion in that city, 
along with a network of outer 
drives. 

As an industry we stand ready 
and willing to work with any 
organization which is made up of 
our customers and of men who 
themselves operate motor trucks, 
and with every other group inter- 
ested in solving this problem. The 
time to give this our best attention 
is right now. We are getting by. 
but not too happily. There is 
nothing in the future that is en- 
couraging if we proceed on a hit 
and miss basis. 


Whatever rabble rousers may 
say about American business, they 
ean’t deny our businessmen know 
how to get things done. It is the 
particular boast of American busi- 
ness and industry that it refuses 
to be licked by problems. Here is 
a problem. Let’s whip it. 
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FISCAL— (Continued from Page 49) 


amt . A COMPLETE LINE OF 
nels, with private trade slowly British colonies are all restricted 
nee { merging. The Irish Free State as regards free imports and secur- 
ght }has regulations similar to Great ing of exchange. 


ma | Britain. AUSTRALIA AND NEw ZBALAND. 
Ose Asta, While foreign exchange Although trade from U.S.A. has 
ue. | out of India is controlled by a re- continued at a fair pace with these 
are | serve bank and certain authorized two lands in the sterling bloc, both 
lie member banks, payment in dollars require import licenses and ap- 


appears to be granted freely for proval to request for exchange. 
ted goods shipped on draft. Letters Dollar letters of credit are still 
em. fof credit issued in advance of being received by exporters to 
ees | shipment are obtainable, but with Australia and such letter of credit 
much more difficulty. Import li- may be accepted as indication that 
eenses are required on almost all the necessary regulations have been 
of gods. In China, an Export- complied with. Shippers to New 
em } [Import Board must first grant an Zealand are warned to first ascer- 
its | import license, which now is be- tain that an import license has 
the || ing given only for necessities and _ been granted. 


has | essentials. Foreign exchange is This completes a quick glimpse 
ity rather scarce according to late re- of the rather serious situation fac- 

* | ports. There is practically no  jng the private trader attempting : Send tor 
nee F trade with those parts of China to export goods from the United —ae TRAFFIC 
In } held by Russia. While Ceylon States, Everywhere doors to finan- iets 
eo- | also is limiting imports to essen- jal transactions are being closed. 


nu. | tials, there seems to be no difficulty [t should be pointed out in con- 
i | m obtaining dollar exchange for = cjusion, however, this situation is 
goods shipped from U.S.A. The one which should right itself as 
Se Malay States are permitting im- goon as the monetary difficulties 
- T ports only through recognized im- of most lands abroad begin to 


porters who wer rating prior 
a To Wee oper pew abate. No people anywhere are 
en | 0 the war. Considerable regula- 
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2 however, is under strict govern- restrictions. The gloom existing in the U. S. and Canada, 
° | ment control. Egypt requires li- among export traders may be dis- deal with professional photo- 
ho F cense on all imports and regulates solved much earlier than a review graphic studios which display 
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Report of 
Cold Storage 
Committee 


The Cold Storage Committee, appointed 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, recommends an intensified research 
program under the direction of leading 
scientists and engineers . . . The Committee 
makes no specific recommendations affecting 


such physical facilities as warehouse design 


and materials handling. 


HE report to the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture of 
the Cold Storage Committee, ap- 
pointed under the Research and 
Marketing Act of ‘1946, contains a 
number of recommendations bear- 
ing on the application of refriger- 
ation to the preservation of food 
and on the improvement of exist- 
ing physical warehousing facili- 
ties. The report, which has been 
made available by the Executive 
Committee of The National Assn. 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, states 
that the Committee recommends 
with highest priority the estab- 
lishment of fundamental re- 
searches in thermodynamics and 
related fields under the direction 
of distinguished scientists and en- 
gineers and that adequate re- 
search facilities, such as labora- 
tories and equipment, be amply 
provided. The Committee also 
recommends that before and dur- 
ing the course of such investiga- 
tions, by whatever administrative 
procedure required, the existing 
research in the fields affected be 


surveyed and integrated with 
studies going forward. 
Since package materials and 


packaging methods may have a 
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large influence on the behavior of 
perishable farm commodities 
transported and stored under re- 
frigeration, the Committee gives 
high priority to packaging re- 
search under provision of the Act, 
insofar as cold storage warehous- 
ing of packaged farm products is 
concerned, 

Atmospheric control, modifica- 
tion and purification in refriger- 
ated environment, with particular 
reference to elimination of volatile 
and odorous substances, is re- 
garded by the Committee as pos- 
sessing importance for the most 
effective warehousing of farm 
products. The investigation of the 
control of the water vapor phase 
of cold storage environment in re- 
lation to product behavior is also 
regarded by the Committee as im- 
portant. 

Since the application of protect- 
ive coatings and coverings to per- 
ishable farm products may be an 
important factor in the behavior 
of such perishables while in refrig- 
erated environment, the Commit- 
tee recognizes that investigations 
in this field are important and 
favors research by the agencies re- 
sponsible for the development and 








use of such surface-protective ma- 
terials. 

The Committee gives high pri- 
ority to investigations aimed at 
acquiring precise information on 
the effect of temperature fluctua- 


tions on frozen foods and other 
refrigerated products. 

The Committee takes the posi- 
tion that when the achievement of 
environmental conditions in trans- 
port and storage of frozen foods 
for instance, such as the specific 
maintenance of required tempers 
tures or temperature ranges, to 
the exclusion of any other condi- 
tion, require major expenditures 
of funds or major industrial effort. 
the scientific facts on which such 
desired practice is based should 
be fully evaluated and understood. 
Technical progress, the Committee 
states, ean be orderly only as it is 
based on scientific facts and not 
on assumptions, however plausible 
or desirable these may be in re 
lation to any specifie stage of in- 
dustrial development. 
~ Since the preservation of foods 
by freezing is an industrial de 
velopment of comparatively recent 
origin, much essential technical in- 
formation remains to be uncovered 
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if this method is to benefit the 
distribution of farm products, out 
gf season and over long distances, 
to the fullest extent possible. One 
of freezing preservation, as 
relatively unexplored in the 
gientific aspects, but potentially 
important in the nation’s peace— 
as well as war-time economy, deals 
with precooked frozen foods of 
many sorts. Many unsolved scien- 
tific problems remain in this field. 
The Committee recommends the 
initiation of investigations in this 
respect, under the provisions of 
the Act, especially as they relate 
to storage behavior of products. 


The Committee also recommends 
investigations, where needed, of 
@mmodity behavior in cold stor- 
ae in relation to the deterioration 
of fatty or oily constituents of 
various products. In relation to 
pre-packaging of fruits and vege- 
tables, the Committee is of the 
opinion that refrigeration is of 
vital importanc® to the success of 
this method of marketing perish- 
ables and it favors research affect- 
ing package materials and size as 
such affect handling and ware- 
house practices. 


The Committee believes that the 
ereation of new and the enlarge- 
ment of existing scientific knowl- 
edge about the refrigeration of 
farm products should be paral- 
leled by a broadly conceived edu- 
cational program‘ designed to con- 
vey such knowledge into general 
public acceptance and implemen- 
tation. Since the primary purpose 
of refrigeration used in connection 
with foods is to protect and con- 
serve the Nation’s perishable food 
supply, it is essential that those 
who can benefit by such knowl- 
edge have it freely at their dis- 
posal and be encouraged to use it, 
whether they be engaged in the 
production, marketing or con- 
sumption of foods. Only when 
such knowledge is well understood 
and has early use by all concerned, 
will the full benefits desired as 
objectives of the Act be achieved. 


Since the human factor is also 
important in the efficiency of work 
in cold storage environment and 
s» may affect the skill with which 
refrigerated protection is given to 
farm products, the Committee 
ascribes moderate priority to a 
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study of the effect of refrigerated 
environment on man, especially as 
it relates to cold storage operation. 
The Committee is cognizant, in 
principle, of the studies in prog- 
ress by the armed forces and 
recommends that, to the extent 
that national security permits, the 
search for facts, at the scientific 


level, be conducted with mutual 
availability of information. The 
Committee recognizes also that 


other agencies concerned with re- 
search in the fields of human 
health, behavior and welfare may 
be engaged in similar studies or 
may be vitally interested in them. 


The Committee is aware that 
some of the proposed researches 
may have direct bearing upon na- 
tional defense interests and ree- 
ommends that intimate cooperative 
working relationships be main- 
tained between the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies 
on the one hand and the military 
establishments on the other, in all 
phases of such scientific investiga- 
tions. 

DESIGN OF WAREHOUSING 
FACILITIES 


The Committee considered the 
adoption of a project of develop- 
ing standards for the remodeling 
of existing warehouses and for the 
designing of new warehouses. It 
was deemed that such a project 
would be impractical, inasmuch as 
it would involve a detailed study 
of each individual facility. There 
are so many factors to be con- 
sidered in any such study, of 
which taxes, real estate ownership 
or acquisition, zoning ordinances, 
fire laws, power costs, labor costs, 
etc., are examples, that it is diffi- 
eult to do anything but consider 
each facility as a problem involv- 
ing a tailor-made answer. 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


The Committee took under con- 
sideration the adoption of a proj- 
ect involving the study of mechan- 
ized handling in cold storage ware- 
houses. It is felt that as in the 
project of warehouse designs, 
standardization is impractical. The 
characteristics of each warehouse 
are such that they require a sepa- 
rate and complete study of the 
application of mechanical han- 
dling technique to each individual 


building involved. It was brought 
out by operators present that even 
those having several plants quite 
similar in character, found that 
the use of such equipment varies 
in each plant. For these reasons, 
it seems impractical to prepare 
any project involving a general 
application of mechanical ma- 
terials handling equipment. As a 
further comment, the Committee 
wishes to state that the cold stor- 
age industry is itself in the process 
of adopting more modern handling 
methods in many plants, and that 
many others are contemplating 
similar steps. 


WAREHOUSING FROZEN F oops 


The Committee is aware of and 
sympathetic to the warehousing 
needs of the frozen food industry, 
as well as others, and is anxious 
to cooperate in development of 
improvements that are needed. It 
was felt that any project along 
this line might better be initiated 
by the commodity advisory com- 
mittees. 


FRozEN Foop LocKER PLANTS 


The Committee considered the 
problem of dealing with locker 
plants in its report, and concluded 
that insofar as the locker plant is 
a cold storage warehouse for food, 
all of the scientific data which 
might be developed under the re- 
searches recommended by the 
Committee in Part I _ hereof, 
should be applied generally to the 
locker plant industry and will be 
available to that industry for its 
use. 

As to problems involving phys- 
ical, operational and economic 
factors, the Committee concluded 
that it was not competent to make 
recommendations without appro- 
priate prior reference of such 
problems to qualified representa- 
tives of the locker plant industry. 


ADEQUACY OF WAREHOUSES IN 
Various Locauities THOUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Committee considered that 
the industry is fully cognizant of 
the fact that there occur periodic, 
isolated shortages of cold storage 
space in the United States, but 
concluded that such shortages are 
subject to relief and correction by 
calling on industry representatives 
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in the general localities affected, 
and by discussing such situations 
with appropriate state or other 
local officials. 


CooLER AND FREEZER FACILITIES AS 
RELATED TO THB Export MARKET 
Fork UniTep States Fruits AND 
PRODUCTS 


Following general discussion of 
cooler and freezer facilities which 
might be required in export pro- 
grams, the Committee concluded 
that in general shipments abroad 
would consist of stable commodi- 
ties more easily preserved, rather 
than frozen foods or other perish- 
ables requiring foreign refriger- 
ated storage and transportation. 

It was also the concensus of the 
Committee that the cold storage 
industry of the United States has 
and does maintain an ‘‘open 
door’’ policy with respect to fur- 
nishing representatives from 
abroad with any and all informa- 
tion pertaining to cold storage de- 
sign and operation, with a view 
toward promoting in coming years 
the construction of sufficient fa- 
cilities abroad which might even- 
tually lead to expansion of trade 
in refrigerated commodities. 

Paul B. Christensen, Vice Presi- 
dent and Chief Engineer, Mer- 
chants Refrigerating Co., New 
York, N. Y., is Chairman of the 
Cold Storage Advisory Committee 
and H. C. Diehl, Director, Refrig- 
eration Research Foundation, 
Berkeley, Cal., is vice chairman. 
Other committee members are as 
follows: Vallee O. Appel, Presi- 
dent, Fulton Market Cold Storage 
Co., Chicago, Ill., A. R. Current, 
The City Iee and Fuel Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill., Arnold T,. Hampson, 
Treasurer, Merchants Cold Stor- 
age & Warehouse Co., Providence, 
R. I., Walter F. Henningsen, Sr., 
President, Northwestern Ice and 
Cold Storage Co., Portland, Ore., 
James C. Irwin, Vice President, 
United States Cold Storage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., C. A. Martin, 
Noel and Co., Ine., Nashville, 
Tenn., Harlan J. Nissen, Terminal 
Refrigerating Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., S. C. Rogers, G. H. Ham- 
mond Co., Chicago, Ill., Horace 
W. Wilson, President, Quaker 
City Cold Storage Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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UNIT LOADS—(Continued from Page 44) 


point of manufacture, in transit, 
and at the receiving point. 

These devices ranged all the 
way from simple clamps up to 
elaborate hydraulic pressure-con- 
trolled units, and in price from 
$350 to $1200. The fact that these 
devices have been developed and 
that they operate successfully, 
indicates that the trend away from 
pallets for unit load handling is 
well defined. We may look for 
developments in this field and for 
the perfection of the present de- 
vices. 

By using a clamping accessory, 
the procuring, handling, storing, 
cost of shipping and need of re- 
turning pallets for credit are ob- 
viously done away with. In ad- 
dition to unpalletized loads, vari- 
ous types of container can be han- 
dled such as drums, bales, citrus 
fruit cases, odd size crates, ete. 

There is no doubt that the unit 
load shipment will continue. Its 
value has been proved from the 
standpoint of economical handling ; 
the reduction of damage; the eli- 
mination, to a considerable degree, 
of pilferage; and because it affords 
a simpler method of warehousing 
and inventory taking. 

We are now coming into a com- 
petitive situation. The standard 
or hardwood pallet manufacturers 
must fight to retain their present 
position in the field; the expend- 
able pallet manufacturers must 
strive to introduce their product 
into general use; and other equip- 
ment manufacturers will seek to 
introduce those accessories which 
eliminate the need of both the 
heavy duty and the expendable 
pallet. 

It will be interesting to see how 
the major equipment manufac- 
turers fit into this development, 
because they sell the equipment, 
and in the past they have coop- 
erated with the pallet manufac- 
turers in the sale of pallets. In 
fact some of them are pallet man- 
ufacturers themselves, 

This fierce competition will con- 
tinue for some time, until experi- 
ence proves which type of handl- 
ing practice is most efficient and 
most economical, or until all types 
find their rightful place in our 
production and distribution pic- 


ture, providing there is room for 
them all each in his specialize 
field. 

In production operations, it js 
logical to assume that the use of 
pallets will be continued, although 
accessories may be used in this 
type of operation as well. Now is 
the time when pallet manufae. 
turers should concentrate on de. 
veloping the proper pallets for 
production operations, and make 
a concentrated effort to have the 
common carriers, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the De 
partment of Commerce, or some 
other government agency work out 
a method whereby the cost of han- 
dling pallets, both new and used, 
alone as well as under the load, 
could be reduced, thereby making 
it more economical to use pallets 
on intra-plant, intra-state and in- 
terstate shipments. 

Pallet manufacturers will have 
to work diligently to sell the need 
of using pallets. They must make 
them better and develop new ideas, 
Expendable pallet manufacturers 
and pallet-less accessories makers 
must also introduce new products 
and improve present ones to get 
their share of the market. The 
resultant competition should prove 
healthful and a boon to the ma 
terials handling industry, and 
through it, to all production and 
distribution, bringing better and 
cheaper products. 








SKF Studies ‘‘Metal Cancer” 


Paralleling medical science's campaign to 
solve the stubborn cancer problem, metal 
lurgists of SKF Industries, Inc., are now 
concentrating on a drive to eradicate @ 
type of “industrial cancer" that is cur 
rently costing U. S. industry unnumbered 
millions of dollars a year. A team of in 
dustrial scientists headed by H. O. Walp, 
SKF metallurgist, is studying the unusual 
reactions in the crystals of steel which be- 
come "tired" due to stress “‘irritations,” 
and cause objects like automobile axles, 
ball and roller bearings and other mea- 
chine parts to fail. 

In their efforts to track down the causé 
of this ‘fatigue phenomenon," Walp and 
his associates are currently concentrating 
on the extremely hard steel used in the 
manufacture of high-precision bearings for 
all types of machinery. Instead of white 
rats and monkeys, they use a battery of 
27 testing machines on which they whirl 
dozens of anti-friction bearings at varying 
speeds for test runs which sometimes ex 
tend day and night over a period of sev- 
eral years. 
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Getting down WA, 


By LEO T. PARKER 
. Legal Consultant 





TRANSPORTATION 
Things You Can Do 


You can limit your liability for dam- 
age to merchandise if the shipper 
to limited liability in consider- 
ation of a lower freight rate. Other- 
wise you are fully liable. See Sooner 
Freight Lines v. Lester, 185 Pac. (2d) 
469, Okla. Here the higher court re- 
fused to limit the carrier’s liability for 
damage to goods transported intrastate 
where the testimony showed that the 
shipper had not read the bill of lading 
limiting the liability, in consideration 
of a lower freight rate. 

You caN avoid jurisdiction of the 
Public Service Commission or other 
Commission not specifically mentioned 
in a state law or constitutional clause 
intended to regulate transportation. 
For example, in Central Airlines, Inc., 
18 Pac. (2d) 919, Okla., a state con- 
stitution was amended which gave the 
Corporation Commission jurisdiction to 
regulate “transportation companies.” 
The higher court held that the Cor- 
poration Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion over air transportation or those 
engaged therein. Also, see Spartan 
Airlines, Inc., 185 Pac. (2d) 925, Okla. 
This court held that a Commission has 
executive, judicial, and legislative 
powers limited to those expressly or 
implicitly conferred by the constitution 
and statutes. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’r have your carrier’s permit 
extended or enlarged unless you prove 
positively that this is necessary for 
convenience of the public. For illus- 
tration, in Leonard Bros. Transfer & 
Storage Co. v. Douglass, 32 So. (2d) 
156, Fla., it was shown that the Public 
Service Commission enlarged a certifi- 
cate of a motor carrier to haul heavy 
machinery and building material. The 
higher court reversed the Commis- 
sion’s ruling because the evidence did 
not prove that the extension was 
needed for the public convenience and 
necessity. 

You can’t avoid paying an employe 
compensation for an injury sustained 
during leisure periods. In Penn Steve- 
doring Corp. v. Cardillo, 72 Fed. Supp. 
991, the higher court held that an em- 
ploye may move about on his em- 
ployer’s premises within reason in in- 
tervals of leisure during working 
hours, and if he does not go beyond 
the “course of the employment,” the 
injury resulting is compensable. 


WAREHOUSING 

Things You Can Do 
You can rely upon the validity of a 
state law which prohibits the state 
from taxing merchandise stored in 
warehouses. For illustration, in Dear- 
born Chemical Co. v. Taxation and 
Finance, 53 Atl. (2d) 639, N. J., the 
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testimony showed that a corporation 
of the State of Illinois maintains offices 
in New York. It maintains no office 
in New Jersey. The corporation leased 
space in a warehouse in New Jersey 
in which it stored chemical products 
in drums, barrels and carboys. The 
corporation had its own employes in 
the warehouse to make shipments, on 
orders received from the New York 
office. In view of a New Jersey state 
law which exempts from taxation per- 
sonal property in storage in a public 
warehouse, the higher court held that 
the state could not compel the cor- 
poration to pay state tax on chemicals 
stored in the warehouse, although the 
corporation’s own employes made ship- 
ments from the warehouse. 

For comparison, see Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate Sales Corp. v. Alabama, 288 
U. S. 218. Here a shipment of 100-Ib. 
bags of nitrate were kept intact until 
delivered to purchasers. The higher 
court held that the state could not tax 
the packages of nitrate. 


Things You Can't Do 

You can’t avoid payment of privi- 
lege tax for each county although 
goods are distributed from only one 
warehouse. For example, in Cockrell 
v. Rasberry, 32 So. (2d) 119, Miss., a 
state law was litigated which imposed 
upon transient dealers in merchandise 
a privilege tax of $50 for each county 
in which business was done. Another 
state law stated that the tax was only 
$10 if the sales were made from a 
warehouse. A dealer distributed 
merchandise from a warehouse to two 
counties. The higher court held that 
the dealer must pay $10 tax for each 
county, or total $20 tax. 

You can’t avoid liability on a note 
unless you prove fraud. For example, 
in Elkhorn Production Credit Assn. v. 
Johnson, 29 N. W. (2d) 69, Wis., it 
was shown that one Johnson signed a 
note as an accommodation maker for 
his son with full knowledge of the 
payee and holder of the note. In sub- 
sequent suit the higher court held 
Johnson was not discharged from li- 
ability although the payee against 
Johnson’s objections released the lien 
of a mortgage as security for the note 
given by the son. Also, see Straus 
Paying Agency v. Terminal Warehouse 
Co., 220 Wis. 85, 90. 


PACKAGING 

Things You Can Do 
You can register and use your trade- 
mark without infringement liability if 
the public will not be deceived. In 
West Disinfecting Co. v. Lan-O-Sheen 
Co., 163 Fed. (2d) 566, it was shown 
that a manufacturer registered a trade- 
mark “Lustersheen” for a product used 
to clean silks, woolens, linens, and fine 
fabrics. Another company applied to 
the United States Patent Office to 


register for use on the same goods the 
mark “Lan-O-Sheen.” The Federal 
Court allowed registration although the 
owner of the first registered mark 
argued that the public would be con- 
fused. The court said: “We are of 
opinion that the term ‘Lan-o’ differs in 
sound, meaning, and appearance from 
the prefix ‘Luster’ and that consider- 
ing the marks as a whole, the con- 
current use of the two marks on the 
goods of the parties would not be 
likely to deceive purchasers.” 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’r rebottle products and sell 
same at a price lower than a price ad- 
vertised or contracted with retail drug- 
gists, or other retail firms. For illus- 
tration, in Guerlain Co. v. F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., 74 N. E. (2d) 217, N. Y., the 
testimony showed facts as follows: The 
Guerlain Co. manufactures and dis- 
tributes high-grade perfumes and cos- 
metics under the trade-mark “Shali- 
mar.” This company made contracts 
with retail druggists which set a mini- 
mum resale price of $1.60 for “Shali- 
mar” perfume in quantities of “one 
dram or less.” A _ distributor pur- 
chased “Shalimar” in the retail market 
and rebottled it in small glass ampules 
holding 1/70 of a dram. The ampules 
bear a label which explains that the 
perfume is manufactured by Guerlain, 
and sells retail at 10c. The higher 
court held that it is unlawful to sell 
Shalimar perfume in 10c. packages be- 
cause the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the purpose of the 
Fair Trade Act is to protect the good 
will of manufacturers and producers. 


FINANCE AND INSURANCE 
Things You Can Do 

You can make a void verbal contract 
valid by a written memorandum. In 
Teel v. Harlan, 185 Pac. (2d) 695, Okla., 
a verbal contract was void because it 
was required by the Statute of Frauds 
to be in writing. This court held that 
the Statute of Frauds does not pro- 
hibit making of verbal contracts, but 
only makes such contracts void. This 
court also held that a written memo- 
randum may be made after making of 
the verbal contract, and at any time 
before suit is brought thereon, and 
that the written memorandum renders 
the void verbal contract valid and 
enforceable. 

Things You Can't Do 

You can’t avoid the Blue Sky Act 
if your stock is worthless, and you 
practiced fraud. However, the Blue 
Sky Act was written to prevent fraud 
in the sale of worthless securities, and 
not to regulate the business of a com- 
pany or to raise revenue generally. 
See State v. Consumers Assn., 183 Pac. 
(2d) 423, Kan., where a state law ex- 
empts from the Blue Sky Act Cor- 
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porations organized exclusively for before an application was made to 


“religious, educational, benevolent, register the stock with the commission. 
fraternal, charitable or reformatory You can’t allow your employes to 
purposes.” A cooperative association file a single suit under the Fair Labor 


Standards Act. In Rockwood v. Crown 
Co., 178 S. W. (2d) 440, an employe 
sued his employer to recover $1,000 
for unpaid minimum wages, $1,000 as 
liquidated damages, and $1,000 as a 
reasonable attorney’s fee under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for himself 
and each of 105 other employes. The 
higher court refused to hold in favor 
of the employe and said that each em- 
ploye must file a separate suit. 


was organized to deal in, handle and 
distribute various products, and to 
purchase, lease, build, construct, main- 
tain and operate warehouses. The 
higher court held that the association 
is not exempt from the Blue Sky Act 
since the testimony showed that it 
earned a profit. This court held that 
the commission could not refuse to 
register the stock although some of 
the stock had been sold to the public 





CHAINS—(Continued from Page 68) 


man, Milwaukee; H. M. Over- 
myer, Toledo; Leo Pistorino, Bos- tion of warehousing in the national 
ton; Philip Milstein, Denver; H. distribution picture and methods 
W. Verrall, Chicago. for improving efficiency were 
among the topics discussed at the 


Mas : +a 57th annual meeting of Interlake 
Newly elected officers of Distribu- Terminals, Ine., held in Atlantic 


tion Service, Inec., which held its a ; : : 

3 : : , City, just prior to the meeting of 
annual meeting in Atlantic City the American Warehousemen’s 
during the course of the AWA ; on j 
convention are as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. Leo Cooke; vice president, 
A. M. Crighton; treasurer, S. A. 
Smith; secretary, J. C. Temple. 
Directors are W. F. Long, St. 
Louis; J. L. Cooke, Jersey City; 
A. M. Crighton, New Orleans; L. 
T. Howell, Philadelphia; M. C. 
Taylor, Seattle; A H. Webster, 
Detroit; W. B. Carlson, St. Paul. 


Interlake Terminals. The posi- 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


Assn. 

All officers were re-elected and 
the board of directors remains un- 
changed. Officers for another term 
are: Wm. G. Tanzer, president; 
Ted Hansen, vice president; E. W. 
Leicht, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Geo. G. Roddy, vice president and 
general manager, heads the New 
York office. 


The meeting was well attended. 


NFWA—( Continued from Page 70) 


The need for cooperation be- 
tween furniture warehousemen and 
local fire departments was em- 
phasized in a presentation by Capt. 
Edward Newell and Lt. Harry 
Wollff of the Chicago Fire De- 
partment which dramatized pres- 
ent day laboratory techniques in 


George D. Lentz, president, 
Lentz Transfer & Storage Co. Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., re-elected 
vice president and regional direc- 
tor of the southern division of the 
association. 

John K. Gund, secretary, Knick- 
erbocker Storage Co. Ince., Cleve- 


fire control. The demonstration land, elected vice president and 
which was arranged by Mayor regional director of the central di- 


Martin Kennelly of Chicago, form- 
erly president of the Allied Van 
Lines, Ine., included comparisons 
of the combustibility of various 
materials. 

Charles D. Morgan, treasurer, 
Morgan & Brother Fireproof Stor- 


vision. 

Austin H. Hathaway, vice presi- 
dent, Lyon Van & Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, elected vice president and 
regional director of the organiza- 
tion’s western division. 


- y y > oe ¥ ST, s j * j Co. 

age -Warehouses, Inc., New York, E *. vive ot a 
° Storage se, o- 

was elected president. He suc- ‘0 Storage ne 


ton, Mass., elected vice president 
and regional director of the 
eastern division. 

Joseph A. Hollander and J. D. 
Ullman were re-elected secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. Mr. 
Hollander is president of the Hol- 


ceeds Herbert B. Holt, executive 
vice president, Bekins Van & Stor- 
age Co., Los Angeles, who has 
taken over the duties of a director 
of the association for a three-year 
term. 

Other officers include: 
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DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 


Carpet Institute, Inc. has formed a ney 
standing Traffic Committee to deal with a! 
problems relating to packaging and ma. 
terials handling, as well as traffic problems. 
Henry G. Elwell of A. & M. Karagheusian, 
will serve as chairman of the new com. 
mittee and John G. Schumann, of Ale. 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., as sec. 
retary. 


Freight Cargo Agency has announced 
that it has joined services and personne 
with Tynan Transport Service, in an effort 
to extend services and facilities. The newly 
established firm will operate as Tynan Trans. 
port Service, Inc. George B. Kiely, presi. 
dent of Freight Cargo, will head field oper. 
ations of the new organization, which wil 
be staffed by the combined personnel of 
Freight Cargo and Tynan Transport, 


International Harvester Co. has an. 
nounced the formal opening of a new sales 
and service branch, Oakland, Cal. In addi. 
tion to supplying a new and modern base 
of operations for the Oakland sales dis. 
trict, the new building provides headquar- 
ters for the company's western region sales 
and service executives. IHC also has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Metropolitan 
Body Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., a firm 
supplying a special type of body for IHC 
light trucks for many years. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has 
changed its name to the Esso Standard Oil 
Co. The change was made to give formal 
recognition to the close association which 
has developed in the public's mind over a 
period of years between the corporate 
name of the company and its Esso trade- 
mark. 


Truck-Man, Inc., formerly a division of 
Yard-Man, Inc. Mich., has in- 


corporated as a separate and distinct unit 


Jackson, 


to carry on the manufacturing of the Truck- 
Man, Model "'D”, 
draulic lift truck, and the Truck-Man Utility 
Yard- 
manufacturer of 
lawn mowers exclusively. Officers of Truck- 
Man, Inc., are T. B. Funk, president, W. $ 
Butterfield, 
Walter Mayer, general manager. 


a gasoline powered, hy- 


gasoline powered platform truck. 


Man, Inc., continues as 


$. 
secretary and treasurer, and 





lander Storage & Moving Co., Inc., 
Chicago, and Mr. Ullman is secre. 
tary of the Federal Warehouse Co, 
Inc., Peoria. 

In addition to Mr. Holt, the 
following also will serve three- 
year terms as directors: I. A. 
Faulk, president, Faulk-Collier 
Bonded Warehouses, Ine., Monroe, 
La., who was re-elected; James 
Vogel, secretary, John Vogel, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y.; Oliver Skellet, viee 
president and treasurer, Skellet 
Van & Storage Co., Minneapolis. 
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PEOPLE—(Continued from Page 77) 




















Clarence A. Palmer, 64, New Orleans, 
la., assistant treasurer, Lykes Bros. Steam- 


yon, who is traffic manager of the Lone manager, Calco Chemical Div., American 
Star Cement Co., has been elected secre- Cyahamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; F. P. 
fary-treasurer. Directors elected for three Martino, traffic manager Reilly Tar and 
year terms include: Verne W. Porter, traffic Chemical Corp., Newark, N. J.; Joseph 
manager of Indianapolis Wire Bound Box Meade, traffic manager, Gibralter Cor- 
Co.; K. ©. Foster, Jr, general manager rugated Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J.; 
of Foster Freight Lines; and Paul A. Day, George E. Martin has been re-elected sec- 
city freight agent for the New York retary of the League. He is assistant sales 
Central Railroad. (Kline) manager, Lehigh-Lackawanna Warehouse 

Organizations, Newark, N. J. 

Massachusetts Warehousemen's Assn. has 
elected the following: President, Millard Ohio Warehousemen's Assn. elected, and 
Decatur, Congress Stores, Inc., vice presi- in some cases re-elected, the following: 
dent, Christopher J. Grimley, Wiggin Ter- L. M. Ashenbrenner, president; A. R. Post, 
minals, Inc.; treasurer, H. S. Wiggin, Manu- vice president; §. C. Fulton, secretary- 
facturers Warehouse; secretary, John F. treasurer; R. C. Greeley, A. R. Post, L. M. 
O'Halloran, Merchant's Warehouse Co.; Ashenbrenner, W. Lee Cotter, Harry Fos- 
Directors are William H. Condon, A. M. ter, A. P. McNeal and F. H. Prussa, di- 
Somes Warehouse Co., John W. Kennedy, rectors; F. H. Prussa, chairman cold stor- 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Arthur K. Kella- age division; Robert C. Greeley, chairman, 
way, Warehouse 13, Inc., and Edward W. merchandise division. 

Hathaway, Commonwealth Ice and Cold 
Storage Co. Walter R. Guild will continue Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc. 
as managing director and Lucius F. Foster has elected the following: President, Harri- 
will be associate director. son Rogers, Rogers Bros. Corp.; western 

vice president, John C. Bennett, Utility 

Milwaukee Warehousemen's Assn. has Trailer Mfg. Co.; eastern vice president, 
elected the following officers: President, J. Cottrell Farrell, Easton Car and Con- 
Harold M. Willenson, American Warehouse struction Co.; treasurer, W. E. Grace, 
Co.; vice president, Norbert J. Meyer, Hobbs Manufacturing Co. Directors: L. C. 
Hansen Storage Co.; secretary-treasurer Allman, Fruehauf Trailer Co., Bert P. Bates, 
Philip G. Kuehn, Wisconsin Cold Storage Highway Trailer Co., ©. Hammond, Jr., 
Co. New directors are Anthony L. Fischer, The Steel Products Co., Inc., J. L. Glick. 
Atlas Storage Co., Erle H. Ottman, Na- Truck Engineering Corp., L. A. Myers, Jr., 
tiona! Warehouse Corp., and Willis Warren, Black Diamond Trailer Co., Inc., C. A. Per- 
Terminal Storage Co. singer, Wilson Trailer Co., Inc., F. A. 

Schotters, The Trailmobile Co., R. C. Tway, 

New Jersey Industrial Traffic League has Jr, Kentucky Manufacturing Co. E. J. 
elected Howard A. Sargent, as president. Ziegler, Keystone Trailer & Equip. 

He is traffic manager for George LaMonte 
and Son, Nutley, N. J. Mr. Sargent also Wirebound Box Manufacturers Assn. has 
has become a member of the Newark elected D. R. Simmons as president. He 
Trafic Commission recently. D. W. Crane, is an official of the Elberta Crate & Box 
is the newly elected vice president and Co., Bainbridge, Ga., and Tallahassee, Fla., 
chairman of the executive committee. He and of the Southern Crate and Veneer Co., 
is assistant traffic manager, Colgate-Palm- Macon, Ga. 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. Milton 
Goldstein, traffic manager, Serutan Co., Worcester (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 
Jersey City, N. J. is now treasurer. The merce has elected Everett F. Merrill as 
following were elected members of the president. Mr. Merrill is president, Mer- 
executive committee: F. T. Ridley, traffic rill & Usher Co., steel warehouse. 

OBITUARY 

Reed J. Bekins, 53, Burlingame, Cal., ship Co., Inc.; treasurer of the Propeller 
chairman of the board and one of the Club, Port of New Orleans Sportsmen's 
owners of the Bekins Van & Storage Co.; League, director of the Guaranty Savings 
a director of the National Furniture Ware- and Homestead Assn., and a member of 
housemen's Assn. (Vitkauskas) numerous other organizations. 

John W. Black, Sr., president of Dixie ; 
Drive It Yourself, Inc.; one of the origi- —— R. Saul, 92, New York City, 
nators and founders of National Truck ounder and former president of the 
Igscing System: president of the Chember Columbia Storage Warehouses. Mr. Saul 
Mt Commerce of Birminghem. founded Columbia Storage Warehouses in 

1885 and was a founder and former presi- 
dent of the New York Warehousemen's 
Assn. 

Paul Cotton, 67, Palo Alto, retired vice a 
president, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp.: former resident of Seattle. (Haskell! Samuel Wasserman, 59, Washington, 


D. C., vice president and controller, Man- 
hattan Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. Mr. 
Wasserman was a member of the Inter- 
national Accountants’ Society. (Vitkauskas) 





Books & Catalogs 
CLARK GAS AND ELECTRIC FORK 
TRUCKS AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING 
TRACTORS, 40-p. catalog, illus., introduced 
at the 2nd National Materials Handling 
Exposition, presents Clark's full line of ma- 
chines and special handling attachments. 
MATERIAL HANDLING NEWS, 24-p. 
magazine, illus., gives in tabloid form the 
history of Clark's product-by-product 
growth. 

Both booklets obtainable from Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Tructractor Div., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





A FACTUAL STUDY OF AIRFREIGHT, 
16-p. booklet, lists advantages and profit 
possibilities of shipping by air. It covers 
costs, delivery speeds and miscellaneous 
information of interest to shippers; also 
case histories. C. A. Stevens, Jr., Dir. 
Sales Promotion, American Airlines, 100 E. 
42 St., New York City 17. 





THE GENERAL BOX, 8-p. brochure, tells 
the story of the birth and growth of Gen- 
eral Box Co. products. Free. General Box 
Co., 500 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 





HANDBOOK OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 45l-p. book, illus., a 
source of standard information on plastics 
and the best practices of the plastics in- 
dustry. $7.50 (additional copies, $4.50). 
Free to members. Society of the Plastics 
Industry, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
City 17. 





MODERN MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 
AND PROBLEMS, 48-p. booklet, shows the 
progress in seven fields of business and 
industrial management: production, dis- 
tribution, finance and economic planning, 
labor relations and personnel administra- 
tion, office management and administration, 
insurance, packaging and merchandising; 
written by retiring vice presidents of the 
American Management Assn. $1.00. Pam- 
phlet No. 139, General Management Series. 
American Management Assn., 330 W. 42 
St., New York City 18. 





NEW MERCURY 7-1! CATALOG, 2nd edi- 
tion, 52-p. catalog, illus., describes all 
Mercury equipment and features, including 
the newest additions to the company's ma- 
terials handling line, with special attention 
given to the Mercury Fork Truck “Track- 
less Train" System of materials handling. 
The Mercury Mfg. Co., 4044 So. Halsted 
St., Chicago 9. 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD, The History of 
a Great Railroad, by Taylor Hampton, illus. 
book, tells the story of the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway from its in- 
ception to the present time. $3.75. The 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110 St., 
Cleveland 2. 


PALLET BUYERS AND ENGINEERS GUIDE, 
24-p. booklet, illus, covers pallet defini- 
tions, who can palletize, how to choose the 
proper pallet, purchasing the pallet, types 
of pallets and their uses, etc. Pallet Sales 
Corp., 122 E. 42 St., New York 17. 
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STANDARDS— (Continued from Page 66) 


tion, in relation to present-day 
standards that oral law of ancient 
times holds to codified, written law 
of the present. With the advent 
of mass production, mass con- 
sumption, and mass distribution, 
the unwritten, simple trade stand- 
ards were replaced by modern 
standards. The development of 
the latter followed the path traced 
above for the Nifty Toy Co. stand- 
ard, The first great surge of in- 
dustrial development (The Indus- 
trial Revolution, as the more san- 
guinary economists will have it) 
after the Civil War brought with 
it a similar surge of trade associa- 
tions and their standards. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1910 many of the 
present standards bodies were ¢ 
veloped. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, ASTM standards began their 
important role in industry. SAE 
standards were being developed 
and used in the automobile indus- 
try as early as 1910. Standards 
for fire and accident prevention 
were promulgated and used. After 
World War I there were so many 
standards-sponsoring groups that 
there was a need for a unifying 
body to coordinate their diverse 
activities. ASA was organized in 
1918 ‘‘by five national engineering 
societies to serve as a clearing 
house for coordinating their stand- 
ardization activities.’’ Three years 
later a similar step was taken by 
the federal government when all 
non-military standards activities 
were centralized in the Federal 
Specifications Board which was 
placed under the direction of the 
Director of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Procurement Division. 
During this period safety codes, 
fire prevention regulations and 
similar standards were embodied 
in municipal and state legal sys- 
tems. 


The greatest of all industrial 
surges brought about by the second 
World War has had a similarly 
beneficial effect on the develop- 
ment and use of standards. It is 
logical to assume that the accel- 
erated growth of standards has 
been accompanied by a consider- 
able amount of duplication and 
waste as well as needless complex- 
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ity. In many areas there are un- 
doubtedly far too many conflict- 
ing standards: in other areas there 
are practically no standards in 
existence, Many widely used 
standards are poorly planned and 
limited in their usefulness. In 
some instances, standards are used 
to retard progress and to freeze 
the status quo, at other times, 
standards are too advanced to be 
of practical use. However, con- 
ceding the many faults, it can be 
stated with certainty that the im- 
mediate future will see a wider 
utilization of the benefits from 
standardization, will see more and 
better standards. Cooperation on 
standards is becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. In 
1946 an Industrial Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Federal Specifications 
Board was created in order that 
cooperation between governmental 
and non-governmental standards 
activities could be fostered. SAE, 
the most important industrial con- 
sumer association, has been work- 
ing in close cooperation with AISI, 
the largest industrial producer as- 
sociation. The result of this work- 
ing together has been the excellent 
system of specifications for steel 
and iron products. More than 75 
trade associations, nine govern- 
ment bureaus, and thousands of 
companies are represented in the 
ASA and work together in de- 
veloping national standards. In- 
ternational cooperation, typified 
by U.N. in the field of statesman- 
ship and UNESCO in the fields of 
science and culture, is to be found 
for standards in the newly organ- 
ized International Organization 
for Standardization on which are 
represented almost 25 nations. 
BENEFITS FROM STANDARDS—An 
appropriate question at this point 
is: How can the individual plant 
benefit from all these standards? 
The question is pertinent because 
full benefits from standards are 
not being realized in many plants. 
In far too many instances com- 
panies fail to appreciate that at a 
negligible cost they can utilize for 
their own benefit the knowledge 
and ‘‘know how”’ codified in thou- 
sands of standards. For almost 
every phase of plant operation 





there are literally hundreds of use. 
ful standards. 

Except for the limited few that 
are embodied in various state 
municipal, and national laws, the 
use of standards is purely volup. 
tary. No compulsion, legal or 
otherwise, is exercised by non. 
governmental standards bodies, 
In most instances no attempt is 
made to supervise the use or ap. 
plication of standards. This vol. 
untary feature operates to the ad. 
vantage of the user because unless 
the standard is basically sound, it 
will not be used. The market place 
for ideas operates with equal force 
for standards. The sound idea is 
supported in the area of free dis. 
cussion just as the good standard 
i¢ supported in the field of free 
enterprise. 


Given this freedom of choice, the 
potential user has before him a 
wide selection of standards from 
which he may pick and choose, 
The potential user is not restricted 
by business or professional limita- 
tions. A radio manufacturer may 
use SAE standards, an automo- 
bile factory may use API stand. 
ards, and an oil company may use 
AISI standards. 

Copies of almost all published 
standards may be procured from 
sponsoring groups free of charge 
or for nominal fees. The pub 
lished standards may be used in 
their entirety or they may be 
modified to suit the unique re 
quirements of the individual user. 
They may be used as guides to 
plant production, product design, 
plant safety, purchasing, or plant 
engineering. They may be modi- 
fied or adopted in whole as com- 
pany standards to be used in day- 
to-day plant affairs, 

Standards 
forces, nor are they barriers to 
progress. The fact that a product 
has been standardized does not 
mean that further changes or im- 
provements are impossible. 


are not restrictive 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE— (Continued from Page 60) 


eommission has no jurisdiction.’’ 

“Now as to the issue of 
liability,’? he continued, ‘‘under 
the circumstances where a shipper 
joads a car on his own siding the 
pill of lading bears the notation 
‘shipper’s load and count.’ Im- 
mediately the burden of proof as 
to proper loading rests on the 
shipper. Unless he can prove 
negligence -on the part of the car- 
rier, the latter would not be held 
accountable. ’’ 

“But,’’ protested Fleming, ‘‘the 
local agent of the railroad hap- 
pened to be at our outbound plat- 
form. He saw how we loaded the 
car. Doesn’t that have any bear- 
ing??? 

“Not an  iota,’’ MeCormack 
asserted, ‘‘otherwise the bill of 
lading conditions would be 
affected. A carrier’s agent does 
nt have any right to make 
changes in the terms.’’ 

“Why not?’”’ Fleming de- 
manded. 

“Because the terms and condi- 
tins make up a contract,’’ Mc- 
Cormack retorted. ‘‘ Furthermore, 
in substance, the bill of lading has 
been approved by the ICC.”’ 

“On the other hand,’’ Fleming 
countered, ‘‘wouldn’t it help ship- 
pers if railroad freight agents 
could vary the terms and condi- 
tions in a bill of lading?”’ 


“Quite the contrary,’’ MeCor- 
mack insisted. ‘‘If the railroad’s 
agents were permitted that kind of 
lense, it could lead to all sorts 
of discrimination. ”’ 

“Jack, that point is clear to 
me,’’ Miller granted. ‘‘Also I’m 
convinced that loss and damage 
aims are not within the sphere 
of authority of the commission. 
However, as to the claim rejected 
by the railroad to which Tom re- 
ferred, what is to prevent us from 
fling suit in the courts in an at- 
tempt to recover our loss?’’ 

“Not a thing,’’ chuckled Me- 
Cormack, ‘‘but there would be ob- 
From a legal 
Viewpoint, it would be a rough 


stacles to winning. 
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and rugged road to travel with the 
probability of losing the case.’’ 

‘*How so?’’ Fleming challenged. 

“‘T’ll not go into all the rami- 
fications,’’ McCormack explained. 
‘One or two examples will suf- 
fice.’’ 

Jack then referred to 46 Fed. 
(2d) 452, in which it was held 
that, on a carload shipment, a car- 
rier is not liable for damage in 
transit which is caused by faulty 
loading by the shipper. He also 
mentioned 178 N.E. 26, in which 
it was declared that the burden is 
on the shipper to prove shipment 
was in good condition when ten- 
dered to the carrier. He quoted 
the following from the court’s 
charge to the jury. ‘‘I charge you 
that before plaintiff (shipper) can 
recover, one of the things which 
plaintiff must prove by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence is that 
the goods involved in this action 
were delivered by the shipper . 
to the initial carrier . . . in good 
condition.’’ 

‘“‘Did the shipper win 
suit?’’ Miller asked. 

‘‘No,’’ said McCormack, ‘‘that 
decision also was in favor of the 
railroad. As further evidence of 
how the courts have ruled in cases 
involving shippers’ loading of 
freight cars, note this from 33 
S.W. (2d) 874 in which the court 
said: ‘On the bill of lading were 
the initials, S.L.C., meaning in 
railroad parlance that the shipper 
loads and counts the contents of 
the car; and on the occasion of 
this shipment the car was loaded 
and sealed by [the shipper], and 
the railroad company never knew 
of its contents until after it was 
opened by [the consignee] 

It was found . . that the car 
reached [destination] in good con- 
dition and with all the contents 
that had been placed therein by 
[the shipper]; hence the railroad 
company was guilty of no negli- 
gence in handling the shipment, 
and the judgment discharging the 
railroad company from liability 


that 


as to all parties was correct.’ ”’ 

‘Perhaps we can prevent, or 
at least reduce, damage to our 
future shipments,’?’ McCormack 
remarked. ‘‘Let’s check into our 
methods of loading freight cars, 
and look into our practices in pre- 
paring less than carload consign- 
ments. The investigations should 
embrace our procedures in ship- 
ping not only by railroad, but by 
motor truck as well.’’ 

**Yes,’?’ Fleming admitted, 
‘those things ought to be done by 
every shipper. As for our com- 
pany, you prepare the details for 
a study. After that we’ll work on 
it. I’m sure we can bring about 
improvement. ”’ 

‘‘But,’’ Miller interjected, ‘‘it’s 
obvious that loss or damage to 
shipments in general can never be 
entirely eliminated. Too many en- 
tangling factors. Hence, it will 
be impossible to weed out all 
claims. I admit, though, that con- 
stant attention to the subject is 
advisable. ’’ 

‘You are quite right,’’ MeCor- 
mack acknowledged. ‘‘ Actually, 
the question pertaining to claims 
is one of the most important prob- 
lems in the field of transportation. 
The shippers and the carriers have 
a mutual interest.’’ 


‘‘T imagine the yearly monetary 
loss to the carriers, on account of 
loss and damage to shipments, 
amounts to a staggering sum,”’ 
said Fleming. 

‘“‘The annual total of claims is 
now running well over a hundred 
million dollars,’?’ MeCormack de- 
elared. 


‘‘Has anything been done by 
the carriers, and also by the ship- 
pers, to try to reduce loss and 
damage to shipments?’’ Miller 
inquired. 


‘‘Over the years a great deal 
has been done,’’ McCormack said. 
‘* Associations of the carriers are 
constantly endeavoring to devise 
ways by which loss and damage 
ean be reduced. At the same time 
various types of shippers’ organ- 
izations have been studying the 
question. And the carrier and 
shipper groups are cooperating. 
Despite the efforts to date much 
remains to be accomplished. It’s 
a never-ending task.’’ 
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MARSHALL PLAN— (Continued from Page 53) 


ery, electric power, petroleum, 
iron and steel including steel mak- 
ing equipment, inland transport, 
maritime transport, timber, and 
manpower. 

Under food and agriculture it 
appears we are expected to supply 
both funds and materials, the lat- 
ter being listed as grains, rice, fats 
and oils, oileake and meal, sugar, 
meat, livestock, fish, cheese, milk, 
processed milk, eggs, fresh fruits, 
dried fruits and nuts, wine, tea, 


cocoa, coffee, tobacco, potatoes, 
pulses, fresh vegetables, cotton, 
wool, and naval stores. Europe 


normally consumes approximately 
half the commercial fertilizer used 
in the whole world. It will need 
double the quantity it has nor- 
mally used. In order to make 
swift work of the application of 
fertilizer and water on the 
wrecked acreage of Europe it has 
been suggested by Edward F. 
Beaupeurt, secretary to Nevada’s 
Senator George W. Malone, that 
planes be used to spray the fertil- 
izer on the soil, and that overhead 
pipes be installed for irrigation. 
He also has impressed the army 
people with his proposal that 
planes be sent aloft to bombard 
rain and snow clouds to bring 
moisture precipitation over given 
areas. Something of the kind may 
actually be tried on a very large 
scale, 

Tractors seem to be one of the 
groups of agricultural machinery 
items most needed in Europe. 
Britain is reported to have half of 
all the tractors in Western Eu- 
rope. There is a great demand for 
parts to repair old tractors. There 
is much need for threshing ma- 
chines, and for hand tools. The 
United States is expected to fur- 
nish upwards of 550 million dol- 
lars in farm machinery and hand 
tools. The production of farm 
machinery in the United States in 
1946 totalled 886 million dollars. 
New plants have come into pro- 
duction in 1947. 

Under the Marshall Plan the 
United States is expected to ship 
41 million tons of coal to Europe 
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during the 414 years of operation 
of the program. This is about 6 
percent of the anticipated coal 
production in the United States. 
We are expected to provide coal 
mining machinery and supplies to 
the value of 220 million dollars. 
These will go to Belgium, France, 
Netherlands, the Saar, to Bizone 
Germany, and to the United King- 
dom. The machinery will include 
pneumatie and electric drills, cut- 
ters, loaders, shuttle cars, con- 
veyors, locomotives, hoisting and 
winding machinery, pumps and 
compressors, boilers, turbo gener- 
ators, cranes, transport and loading 
equipment, power shovels and 
draglines, wheeled self-loading 
scrapers, crawler tractors, steel 
plates, pipes, wire ropes, shaft- 
linings, spikes and rails, cables, 
rubber belting and hoses. Con- 
veyor belting is expected to be dif- 
ficult to supply without jeopard- 
izing our own needs. 

The European electric power 
program under the Marshall Plan 
is chiefly a request for funds so 
far as its application to the United 
States is concerned. Two major 
undertakings require 500 million 
dollars of American funds. 
various national power develop- 
ments in Europe are to be aug- 
mented by an international. proj- 
ect which involves nine huge 
power stations in several coun- 
tries, located regardless of borders. 
We are expected to supply heavy 
generating equipment to the value 
of 200 million dollars. They also 
ask for high-voltage insulators, 
machine tools, construction equip- 
ment, cable ways, boiler and con- 
densor tubes, heavy forgings, steel 
and iron castings, and accessories. 
The report on the need in Europe 
of petroleum is being kept under 
wraps. 

The steel and iron program calls 
for 500 million dollars iron and 
steel production equipment, and 
two million metric tons of crude 
and semi-finished steel annually 
for 414 years. Finished steel will 
be sent over at the rate of 1.1 
million tons per year. Another 


The’ 





estimate fixes the total drain of 
steel on the United States at four 
million tons ingot equivalent per 
year, or 18 million tons. There js 
demand for sheets, strip, tinplate 
and pipe and tubes, which are jp 
short supply in the domestic mar. 
ket. Apparently the Europeans 
will get a generous share of the 
scarce items. The State Depart. 
ment people recommend that they 
be denied scrap, since it is very 
scarce here, and there is much 
scrap scattered around Europe. 


We are expected to ship Euro. 
pean-sized freight cars across the 
Atlantic at the rate of 40 thou- 
sand per year by 1949. These 
have a cost value of $3,500 each. 
It is considered doubtful that we 
will be able to supply any railroad 
passenger cars for ERP. A large 
number of trucks will be shipped, 
as well as waterway and port 
equipment. The schedule for steel 
for rails and ties totals 6.8 million 
tons, 

The President particularly has 
urged upon the Europeans greater 
use of the Rhine and other water- 
ways to speed up transport. This 
means we will ship over river and 
port equipment. The discussion 
of maritime transport facilities re- 
veals that the Europeans are doing 
excedingly well in building ships, 
but that they are greedy to get 
more from us. They want cargo 
ships, tankers, and passenger ships. 
The United States does not appear 
to be inclined to supply ships 
without considerable argument. 


The Marshall Plan, as conceived 
by the Europeans, should provide 
them with 408 million dollars 
worth of timber, and 57.5 millon 
dollars worth of timber equipment. 
They want approximately eight 
million cu. meters of lumber, The 
report suggests there is a vast sup- 
ply of timber in Russia. The 
The United Kingdom needs much 
timber, as does Western Germany. 
Belgium, Netherlands, Ireland and 
Denmark want soft wood. France 
wants timber to restore railways, 
bridges, telegraph lines, mines, 
homes, and industrial plants. Italy 
needs timber for the reconstruc- 
tion of railways, and to rebuild 
structures. 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 


are: 
Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 


proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA| 1880 — Sixty-Eight Years of Service — 1948 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 
Peol Cors Handled 
Somber of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, Agents fer Allied Van Lines, ine. 





@ STORAGE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA _[ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
eve 1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., _ 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Moter Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 








freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. ' includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Marchandise—Howaschald Storage 








TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member American Warchousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








GLENDALE, CAL. | 





DOTHAN, ALA. [ 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Reeetving—STORAGE—Handl ing. 

Motor Freight Service to all points. 

6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Efficient—Conseientiows Branch House Services. 





RVING 

SB. Alabama 
6.W. Georgia 
B.W. Florida 





Individually owned, personal service 





V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
ontiian rine Phong i Service 
Shipping—Packing—Crating 


671 W. Broadway ‘racks and trailers = Giendale 4, Cal. 











HOLLYWOOD, CAL 





New one story $0,000 sq. ft. warehouse 





UTTLE ROCK, ARK. | 






COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise warehous- 
ing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display facilities 


and loans on stored commodities. 
300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





. & Represented dy Sy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 

CHICAGO 8 aa heme NEW YORK 18 

1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ths Listilbutn TI WEST 42ND ST 
~ 4 Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


OPERATING WARENOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIIS 


EKIN 





VAN & STORAGE CO. 


1625 MN. MIwSITLAND Are 
Bil Elliot? Maeneger a 














STORAGE 
e DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


Merchandise Exctusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 











"Materials handling costs in the average plant are 
actually 36.3 percent of overall production costs. 
What they say for industry might, we suspect, apply 
to warehousing."—From address by John P. H. 
Perry, AWA Convention, Atlantic City. 














MARCH, 1948 


LOS ANGELES CAL. eeceoeeeveeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee 
7 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


Member NFWA & AWA 












VAN & STORAGE CO. 


—__— Genera! Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
6 Fronk A. Payne, Pres. 
eeeceeeeeeeoeo eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 
1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 


For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
433 W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisee” 








Complete Warehousing and = 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
Distributing Service... .. 
1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif, 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
DRAYING ° OFFICE SPACE 
REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
§2 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randolph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | aa RR 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STCRAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 














LOS ANGELES, CAL |“ PepyBLiC VAN & STORAGE CO. 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


147,000 sq. ft. in —— L. A. 9 car switch covered dock— 
small blocks of space for lease. 


COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
214 No. Alameda 


Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
SPRINKLERED—A.D.T. 

Storage Distribution Dreyege 
Represented vy Distribution Service 

240,000 Square Feet 11? Pieces Motor Equipment 


New York Sen Freneless 











OAKLAND, CAL | SINCE 1900 


pe GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
as ~~ Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 
3 HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Steamer Piers 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Largest and most com storage — trucking service 
on the Pacific Coas 
Operating in + the - ln soma 
Stockton and Sacramento 
Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods aS 
Service os 
Pool Car Distribution ays V 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, See. Trees. 
In Los Angeles, operating Coast Van & Storage 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 









| Sutter 1-3461 





Member 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Service, Inc. 


General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 


re age Feel Caz Picton 
Office Acc and Tel Service. 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 605 Third Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 














SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





‘LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DIS G — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Want It 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | MEMBER: Allied Distribetion, tes. | 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 





King and Company 


Draymen 








SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 


ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


108 K Street Sacramento, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise and Household Goods. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—4. Car — Distribution of 
Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 60,000 feet, 
sprinklered. 














Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 


THE BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 


DENVER, COLO. | 


Ss 


MERCHANDISE eae a ey CAR DISTRIBUTION 
A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. & Q—U.P. Also operate 
Warehouse at brat Colo. 

Represented By 
Associated Warehouses, inc.—Chicago & New York City 
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ad Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


wed BETTER SERVICE JO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION - °° 
— 


Modern, fireproof warehouses— 
anexcelled in the West. Custom- 
bonded storage and office space 
evailable. 








BRIDGEPORT . CONN. | 
““ise. The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 
General eee & Storage and 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household Goods, Moving, Packing 
and Shipping 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 








Member 











HARTFORD, CONN. 





Warehousing and Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

















Office 2016 BLAKE ST. DENVER, RADO 
eee —_," wpe er 
ICAG je. r ” 
ius NEWOERRY Av Ths Disbtheleas Lous Gomme WEST 42ND st 
SENVER, COLO. | 
WEICKER 3272" 
Service 


*Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
xPool Car Distribution 
Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with | 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 


Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., tue 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 














CAPITOL AVENUE, _ HARTFORD, CONN 
uses o! Car Distribution 
Private Siding Our fleet 
Jaily Warehouses at Bridgeport, Conn., and S$ 
fieid, Mass 
mbers)s NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 
— 








HARTFORD, CONN. Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 


NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

20,000 sq. ft. of Storage Space—Bell S 

Teletype ne a 4 shi —_ via. N. Y., 
& H. 













Agents: North ad Van Lines, Inc. Members: 

Conn. Motor Truck Assn., Hartford Better Business 

Bureau, Nationwide Group of Movers and Ware- 
housemen. 











JUNTA, COLO. | 


SERVING the ARKANSAS VALLEY 
of SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 
WITHIN TRADE TERRITORY 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


Save Excessive LCL Freight 
Spot Carloads -- Distribute From 


Security Warehouses, me. 


—s 
719 East First Street La Junta, Colorado 
Fireproof — Sprinklered — Mechanized — Bonded — Insured 














Established 1902 


SILLENCE 


Warehouse Co... Inc. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 
CWA CMTA 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


114 Ferry Street P. O. Box 33 New Haven 1, Conn. 
Merchandise Storage U.S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded 
Specializing in Liquors and Foodstuffs 
Private siding NYNH&H R.R. All Trucking Facilities 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 








, 
VEBLO, COLO. [Vo of May. WA—A.WA—Cole. WA 


BU RCH WAREHOUSE AND 


pensar CO., INC. 

Modern ee Pireproof oe Forwaréng 

and Boag 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


Rar ateniet oy : reat ke ASTRNEOTION DNC 


cmica 
sas wieder av Tha Se... 
Mor 593 























PUEBLO, COLO. 


¥ pegern Sprinklored Bullding 
Reusehoid and Merchandise 
Facilities 


* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 





“128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. , 


* Pool Car Distribution 
* Freight Forwarding and 
Distribution 


MARCH, 1948 





en! STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings-ADT su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—l15 car 
siding—Central location—Daily 
truck delivery service 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts—Bonded with US. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 
16S Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 



















Members: 
AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


& 
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NEW YORK 18. 
Tl WEST 42ND ST 
Penn.6.0967 




















WEW HAVEN, CONN. [ M. E. KIBLY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Medern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship anc 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed 
Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen's Assoe 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 





657 East Bay St. - 


© hap nena oe wee 


LANEY & DUKE 
Sterage Warehouse Co., Ine. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
vs setae om Tha DL neny 7 we tine, = Construction 


Established 1925 


- = Phone 5-7851 


rave. 


Fireproof 








NEW HAVEN, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


a «=6p West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 











| Il 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. >, 





402 @& Bay Street, 


SIDING, CAPACETY 12 
Member 


SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 

DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR 

DISE. 34,6440 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
CHING. 


DORAN, President 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, 


P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 


CARS, RECIPROCAL SWIT 
of AWA—J.W.A. 








TORRINGTON, CONN,| Established 1860 
= 6s The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Terrington, Cenn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New BEngland’s Largest Trans- 





} Branch —" in Coens rt, woo Mew Hevea 
& Wate Springflel id & Wercester, oe 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA | 





Morehand {se 
Reeonsi 





Union Terminal Wareheuse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Relntoreed 


Restal Com partments—Sub- Pestofec. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Sterage—Castom Bonded—Poe Car 0 

gaine—Truckiag Service—Traeksge §2 Gare 
Coaereto—Seriakier Gystem—A.D.T. 

insurance Rate {2 Coats 


if 








WASHINGTON, D. ¢. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washingten and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
<On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 








MIAMI, FLA. 


Crane Service—Moving 


Trucking—Pool Car 
tribution—Private Sid 


| Pier 1, Municipal Docks 
Merchandise Storage— 


Packing — Commercial 





OLLIN 
and 


Dis- 
ing 








MIAMI, FLA. | 


INTERNATIGNAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. <<: Z \ 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 


Member of American Warehousemen's Association se 
and Southeastern Warehousemen's Association 


Negotiable Warehouse Receipts Z } 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE a ‘ 
219-251 SW. Fiest Court (36) Tel Miami 2-1208 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 








WASHINGTON, D. C. | Mere than twe millien cubic 

feet of Storage space 
DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1513 Ye: St, &.W. 
Washiagtes, 0. c 











WASHINGTON, D. C. { W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings ef modern construction, total fleor area 204,000 square 
feet, ef which 109,000 equare feet is of fireproof constructies. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freesiog. 
Member ef Americen Wareb "s 














3435 - 7th Ave., So. 


Merchandise 


Local Hauling, Pac 


$T. PETERSBURG, FLA * 
Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 


PHONE 5523 
Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Ruilroad Siding 


Established 1927 


St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 


Household Goods 
king & Pool Car Distribution 











TAMPA, FLA. | 








MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warchousemen's Assn. 


**Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALDWEL| 


WAREHOUSES 








WASHINGTON, D. C. | Established 1901 


UNITED * STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C, 
We Reciprocate Shipments 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 

















TAMPA, FLA. [ 
LEE 


TERMINAL 


P. O. Box 2309 
TAMPA 1 





Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

Commercial Cartage 

Field Warehousing 

Water and Rail connections 

Low Insurance Rate 

Household Goods Storage 

poeta gee a ne mpeg 
Agents Allied Van Lines 

National Movers 





Member: AWA—NFWA-—AWI 


—_ 
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Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 
Members. A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 








HOROLULU, HAWALI | ne ran 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us amd the same will be givem eur best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Sseltetted 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 











WONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 



































sTLANTA, GA. | @HICAGO, ILL. | 
N BONDED WARE 
pee aman 1his Déstitbutoul Hows Group 
SOUTHEASTERN | BONDED WAREHOUSES ; 
“Better Warehouse Service” R — Ate . 
651-653 pei eet St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. uew voRK auiiED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
Soa Warehou Ww —_— A... ba aie WW WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 QR 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.5531 
SAVANNAH, GA. : TY. 
we, SS | T 
A LANTA, GA. In CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS for Merchandise Storage and Distribation 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE Infermation on 88 Member Warehouses 
between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jaecksonville AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUS ES, INC. 
BONDED AND INSURED 53 JACKSON BLVD. + CHICAGO. ILL. = Tei n 2688 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES i 
PORT OF SAVANNAM Ceasar ae aeae eae ees 
SAVANNAH, GA. | SAVANNAH CHICAGO, ILL | THe Trapirionat INSIGNIA 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 
WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL ANCHOR - 
Fest OGice Bes 1567 STORAGECO. SAFETY 
samt Upamseoaless teuied-teate Bonded —— on. ans 





SECURITY 


Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
frem Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low Resressneed & 

insurance rate. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 


if oe "Pato AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ( 


= 
=~ 


CHICAGO, ILL | ANDERSON BROS. 





Ng 





ESTABLISHED 
aus - STORAGE - 
3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE.. CHICAGO 14 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 


EVANSTON & Rag SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4082 


arehouse Locations 
Guyfyan PACKING, CRATING. SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
TO ALL WEST ‘COAST POINTS WEBKLY 


Office Removals A Specialty 











CHICAGO, ILL | Particular Services for Particular Clients. 


ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. 



















































MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. Preferred van service to and from 36 States—Agents and 
Large, new, reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered | oes "‘Seleee Ue Baer hat ae —- 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service euene. shippine. pool car distribution, cartage, and office or 
HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LT Main Office and Warehouse Skokie Warehouse 
P.0. Box 190. Honolulu 10 Cable address ““HONC ., LID. oeensen tear tee oe eee eae 
WRORA, ILL. | CHICAGO, ILL 
AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY| [_ cucaco's Loop warenouse 
5 SPRUCE STREET ===) AURORA, ILLINOIS C&A TERMINAL CO. 

General Merchandise Storage 358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION e SIDING C. B. & Q. R. R. Modern concrete building. 30 car track served by Gulf, Mobile and 
Only exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurora Ohio R. R. Alton Route. Merchandise stored and distributed. 
tHICAGO, ILL. a aaa ane cee CHICAGO, ILL | 

General Merchandise Storage and Distribution a een en 

‘elle CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
Modern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 VS a “ Neh 
Bess me archouse Company | | compete Faciiitios tor Merchandise o RD 
Phone Superior 8470 Storage and Distribution St ow 
MARCH, 1948 95 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








CHECK THESE FEATURES: COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 


FUNCTIONS—Including: 





Modern Buildings 
Choice Locations 









Receiving c. O. D. 
Low Insurance Storing Sight Drafts 
Responsible Management Marking Invoicing 


Spacious Switch Tracks 


Weighing Collections 
Ample Truck Loading Doors Reconditioning Stock Control 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities Shipping Inventories 


ae oy iy ve Equipment Freight Payments 
oca Lon istance Trucki 
tocal & Long Distance Trucking GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
test ors Gearinates CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE ' 
: + th- ¢ } 
Railway Express METROPOLITAN SECTION AND [,°%" 2,72" \ 
Cool R Crooks Terminal ’ 6 4Z 
a ADJACENT TERRITORY facilities. ‘Phone, \ / ff 
x Space Rentals for Private Storage eo write us oS, 6) "2 
te 4 Office Space F - regarding your oe 


Sample & Display Rooms Bee mer thes — ee 4 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 1 
Financing 


a 


L 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 








CHICAGO, ILL. | Established 1912 


i” es | SM RinNT 


VAN COMPANY | | cacuitis 10 


Offices and Warehouses 


3547 Montrose Ave. tonstwving cova | | RENDER SPECIALIZED jaa 
Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans 


for Local and Long Distance Moving. SERVICE— 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 Let ‘pig 
———-.... *aumses| | LASHAM Serve You 


Line, PM, CGW, and 














CHICAGO, ILL [— 





@ Reshipping, city deliv- * ° 

erie, Se Sune in the Chicago Area... 
@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 

food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing Experi- A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
@ Cooling Rooms. ence. factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 


& Reprssented by “4-hour watchman service. 














fsa wewoerny ave, 76 Cistalbaiiu, Fours Gnome yy west SIND St All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
Mon.5531, saiccastactua izing in print paper. 
( Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | Member: N.F.W.A. CaNW and CREO. with free switch service from all other 


ee ee Allied Van Lines 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 44 YEARS 
Consign Your Shipments to 
psa JOYCE BROS. Sige & Van Co. 
Ween £428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 


R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 
Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL 


Se 
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gHICAGO, ILL. 







56 Years of Reliable Service 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 

4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 

Local and Long Distance Moving 


(@ 











MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
eago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 

Inquiries Invited oa Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. - CANAL 6811 
























Loeate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicago’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 


You’d be on all rail and truck lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 
tee pool car distribution . ... each in separate build- 
ings. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 


Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 1—SUPERIOR 5606 
N. Y. Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Murray Hill 5-5960 












CHICAGO, ILL. 










| NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New. York City: 1775 Broadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Los Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 


Interstate moving of H.-H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 


ATION VAN LINES) MC 42800 
nt UNE 8) tq TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 


Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 














& WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 














TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE €conomical Way” 


~. “— 
CaS 
Oivision of Geatrice Creamery Ce 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable wore- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 








MARCH, 1948 

















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





























ond 
CHICAGO, ILL. JOLIET, ILL, — 
| MERCHANDISE | ai 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING Co, | ||& 
POOL’CAR AND PRIVATE SIDING 90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS > 
POOL TRUCK DISTRIBUTION Chicago & Northwestern R.R, Phone—Joliet 5276 fee 
SUMMIT CORP ORATION Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
1029-1051 N. Throop Street Chicago, Illinois 7 npn complesety Palletized warehouse in Joliet 
Phone Armitage 6400 newieah ae payee yy R. i aoe eng = 
CHICAGO, ILL. | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use JOLIET, ILL | HAM 
SYKES SERVICE 
Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY oe 
storage exclusively. formerty Joliet Mfg. Co., whieh was Established iges ‘ 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. Complete 150 a Ave., Joliet, Ili. L. 
warehouse service with personal supervision. Offers 50 wt of medern warehouse space, located op oe 
Pool Car Distribution. = car and PRR Roads. Private siding and -y~5 switching =. 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ee <P may oe ws 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. La a ae state 1 























CHICAGO, ILL. | PEKIN, ILL. eediinath aie trom Peri, aM 18 ain ton On 
™ cage. -, juls. e. 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors MEMBER KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
argaret St ekin, Illinois 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. Merchandise & Houta Goods Storage —Moving & Crt 


Estd. 1586 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service EVANSVILLE, IND. [| 


ADVANCES MADE MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


Our ample financia] resources enable you to negotiate 





blerad 0 Mi ©@ Heated @ Private Siding 8-Car Capacity e : 
rucks 
Free Switching by: CCC&St.L. e Sante Fe © 
' [Hinois Central e Alton @ Rock Island @ Chi- 

cago & Illinois Midland @ and P&PU Railroads 














loans right in our office. P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service “Where Waterway ... Railwey .. . Highway Meef*’ 
Bottling In Bond With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter | 


5.3 ade AMERICAN WARENOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ; 








minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
Loceted only ninety miles from the country's center ef pepule- 











se! ss , tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines ond Mz 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union| | —— 

CHICAGO, ILL | Barge Line and independent towing operations. INDIA 
; Phones: Lakeview 0365 Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from —— 
Norehshere Suburbe: Enserprise 6008 every part of the globe, can conveniently mar § be economically Ine 


WARNER FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 330 


Write fer booklet completely describing the mony uausual service: 








































































3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) eveltable. Member of A.W.A. 
MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING a epeeeennt <p a casas 
GEN. MANAGER — R. E. SCHUETZ tsa mewotrny ave, 7a ‘ W WEST 2ND St 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. Mon.553T Penn.6.0967 7 
CHICAGO, ILL. | FORT WAYNE. IND. [ INDIA 
0 f Chi 5) Fi ‘ FORT WAYNE [ “ana nan” ] | 
ne o icago S Fines cum STORAGE CoO. exo | yi 
A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 Al 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and ‘tai Hg yon ry NON- FIREPROOF BUN DINGS ne 231 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad ai ee eo a ee 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways prattically om. ba Wabash R. R.—Private Sidi ngs—Pool Car Distribution 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. FORT WAYNE, IND. Gene: 
Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business Modern Fireproof Wareh y Located—P.22. Aah 
activity. Write for complete information. »ding—Lowest insurance Rotes—Peol Car Distribster— 
J coval Certage Service—Branch Office Service. Store 
WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. ; 
: 435 €. Brack St., For? W 2, Ind. 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Ill. wall, &. treshenridge 5.. Fort Woyse 2. tad. ie 
_— 
JOLIET, ILL | Telephone 4381 and 4382 FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 
i , * STORAGE ‘ 
BER 
Joliet vane any Seas Company one PETTIT’S WAREHOUSE CO. | || :, 
0 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION ha 414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. like 
Best distributing point in Middle West c - sey HHG. pia BE ee ee the 
rE ew ior 
Ste veech coneney atm eoey aus coe “lags Mi J. W.TERREFORTE Mic W3,ManSHACL| | 
ing Giicago. Ho owt Plaza 3-1235 TELEPHONE Harrison 3688 : 
2 Chicago Freight Rates Apply ed 
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many, IND. Established 1999 

General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Lecated. “real Car Distribution, a. jue S.A, & eur uwe 
feet of truc 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 











10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 
HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 
General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 (Tel. Ham'd 3780-81) 
L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Pres. (Tel.—Chicago—Ent. 2200) 
ee aoe sq. ft., Fireproof, concrete-stee! brick const. Siding en 
SO cars. Located gage Chicago switching district. Transit priviteges. 
waevice “PEATURES—Motor term. on premises—hourly del. to Metro, Cnicage 


bu 
Sonbers of “American Warehousemen’ . ay oreaage ge . indiana Warehousemen’s Asee 
ciation, Indiana of 

















MUNCIE, IND. 





BW. HARDESTY, OGuner & Mer 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Broadway . relephone 4413 


veal and Loup Dist 


Mev i no—sTor SER ATING 


istribution of 





SOUTH BEND, IND. I 


CARTAGE, INC. 


1721 Circle Avenue South Bend 21 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 7 CARTAGE 
WAREHOUSING © FORWARDING 


Private Sidings on C.S.S. & S.B. R.R. 











ee IND. 









‘tadianopolis’ Finest + Established 1892 % D 
HOLD GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
PACKING *« CRATING + “SHIPPING 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
neieead Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with PR tracks in building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
122 Best 42nd St., Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N. Y. 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | pperagreremn 
Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


Meter Trucks fer Stere Deer Delivery. Our silents de the selling—We @ the 
rest. U. & Licensed and Bonded Canned Feeds Warehouse Licsase Ne. 13-4. 


+ Ramnonentns oe kD ET RSEOTION Bm 


cHrceooe 
1088 eawereey ov. Toa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 PIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 


General Merchandise Warehousing and Distributica. 
Cold Storage. ) 














T 
Member of A.W.A.—N. F.w. A. 











WOIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e¢ Office Space 
Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Mi. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [— Riley 5513 


Ht Complete Serwice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
canar PERATING 53, TRUCK UNITS 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 

















All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed On 
Platform Ready For Delivery 
Consign Shipmests Vie N.Y.C. 

Mere Door Delivery and Pick-sp for above RR. 


[g,3e AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 











"If the law of supply and demand is any guide as 
to the future of construction costs, there is little 
likelihood of any substantial or enduring decline in 
the cost of buildings."—From address by John P. 
H. Perry, AWA Convention, Atlantic City. 





ae 


MARCH, 








1948 





o 
Cedar Ra DLG 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
- 


MODERN WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
Complete’ Facilities For Efficient Warehouring 
of Merchandise 


ERY DIRECTION 


and Distributior 


DAILY SERVICE IN EV 








DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Eim - Des Moines 9, la. 


Merchandise and Househeld Goods 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Storage 
Private Siding—Free Bae from 
any R.R. rey Be Moines 
Members: A.W. F.WA. — 1a.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 








| Member American Chain of Warehouses 





Fire oth 
Proof & 
Ware- 7 Mulberry 
icone TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Phy ol 





TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
54 years’ —a nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every \detail 


DES MOINES, 1OWA Uember of A.W.A.-Mav. W.A.-la. W.A 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 

120 S.W. 5th Ave., Des Moines 8, lowe 

Merchandise & Household Goods Storaze 
Lowest Insurence Rate. Pool Car Distribution. Private Sid 
ing. Free Switching. Free Rail of Truck Pick-up Service. ‘ 


=> + Aapaesented fy Mime “ym! 
Miw yORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC “—s 2. oad 


Hh WEST 42NO0 ST PENN © OOO8 525 wiwereer 














Establishes 1880 
MEMBER 
AM» 


once ah 


Cmicaco 
Avi MOM S> 














BUBUQUE, IOWA | COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-cencrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete- Motor - Freight - Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

held Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write teday 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 





Wtenber NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Apost BLLIED VAN LINES, nc 








Household goods 
merchandise storage. 


Vang ban.es 





























Agent Membres Ailired 
LET He AND MINNESOTA AVENUE — 
SALINA, KANSAS | 
THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 
Complete Branch House Service 
: Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise—Household Goods 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 
WICHITA, KANSAS | 
| A Modern Distribution and 
Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 
149 Nerth Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 
Loulsville Public Warehouse Company 
131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
Leuisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gea’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 








PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING—PRIVATE SIDING 
Burnett BONDED Warehouses 
Free Switching from MOP-RI-SFE-UP 
Warehousing Service 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 

25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


K. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mer. 


Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 


Modern Merchandise Warehouses 








F s . 
For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








and 

NEW ORLEANS, LA | Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation| | galt 
yreee by Douglas Public Service Corperatigg | (7 
Distribution New Orleans 1, Le 
Seceetiesed storage — 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2808 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 


Specialising in MDSE Distribution 

Operating Under Federal License 
All concrete Gila, sprinklered, low insurance rates, Low handling 3 
costs. Located on Mississippi River — shipsid tii Switchi 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 

















NEW ORLEANS, LA.| New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass’a wALT 
MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Ine. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 ; 


An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities — Distribution—Weighing—F or- 
warding — F umigating — Storage-—Cartage—field Warehousing— 

Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 

UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED L 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 051 
Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St. - - New Orleans 8, La 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whoiesale District @ Conve | 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots @ Private Switch Tracks T& 
NO-SP RR @ Reciprocal Switching ¢ 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 | 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 

















A ‘s Association 
Louisiana Motor Transport Association 
Southwestern Warehouse & Transiermen’s Association 


BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 C 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A-—N.F.W.A.—Agont A.V-L. 




















A dependable ageney for the 








————_— 





BALTIMORE, MD. [— 























distribution of merehandise Incorporated 1906 p 
and manufactured products. Baltimore Storage Co., Ine. ‘ 
amerst Storage Cartage Forwarding N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Distributing Bean Cleaning Baltimore 18 
es and Grading Fumigating eons FETE nS ae toon Sermo 
Office Street Exclusive Agents for 
Sew Yort—Onienge NEW ORLEANS ie ore: LO es — eens a Mext- 
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MLTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
- = CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

AD.T. Private Weschee, Sprinkler 

_ Storage—Distri ibution—F orwarding 
Teb and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Obie Railroad 








BOSTON, MASS. 











MALTIMORE, MD. | 





HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 
Dependable Since 1896 
United Van Lines, Inc. 


N.F.W.A. Md. F.W.A. 


Sets Flat Bed Tracks 
for Lift Cases 


U. S. Customs Bonded 





BOSTON, MASS./ 


Established 1896 


PACKING MOVING 


SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 


STORING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 








FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 








BOSTON, MASS. | 

















Hoosae Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 


Direct ba ree Connection B. & M. RB. RB. 
L use, East Cambridge, Mass. 














524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Baltimore. 
Long Distance Moving to 34 Stat rtificate granted—MC-5262 
Tariff-Independent Movers' and Warehousemen's Assoc. 








Draymen H ney bs | Decks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 
R 
VAN | BOSTON, MASS. | —o-. nmso a wanes ame 
a LINES Pres. Tren. & Mgr. 
MAJIC — “ey J. L. KELSO COMPANY 
Beteblished 1894 





General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Cenmeecting all railroads via A.D.T. Servies 
Unmien Freight Railroad Ce. Meter Truck Service 
Member eof Mass. W. A. 








10STON, MASS. | Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Ce. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Located within the city limits, adjacent te 








BOSTON, MASS. | 

















CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 


GREATER BOSTON SERVICE 
Household Goods Storage—Packing—S hipping 


sotiene arodinite 88 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES |] 380 Green St., Cambridge 


Mass. F. W.A., N. F. W. A. 








WOSTON, MASS. | 
CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 


























28 GENERAL BF 
& £ MERCHANDISE STORAGE % 
Py a Pool Car Distribution 9% 
Sidings on N.Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 
Protected By Member 
A.D.T. Service Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 
Represented by 
George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 
MARCH, 1948 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 














LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses call 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 

Railroad Connections: Boston & Maine R. R. 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan Distriet. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. om one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
—— 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 


if ie (75, > Woe AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION Ng 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 

| IN THE 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 











2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Sterage Department 
SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 





@ 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ] 


Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
Genera] Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


] —-B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
| B. & M.R. R. 





Daily Trucking Service to 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





DETROIT, MICH. | 








Central Detroit Warcheuse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 


Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 








F.C. Moency, Pres J. ©. Byland, & Pres. 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc 


ee en E SPE NSFIELS MASS 


es Warehouse: eC D tritut or 
‘es Private Sides a et 
ses dolly, Waehoue ‘902 
Mevrbers: NFWA—AWA ACW AV Agents 


Household ond 
covers Connecticut 
we bel: | Hertterd, Conn. 


{ a. W. A. suburbs and towns within Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 
M. W. A. a radius of fifty miles. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. [ 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS, [——__— 
HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


General Offices 188 Liberty Street, Springfield 4 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
mnecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York Central Railroad 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Telephone 
5 AT6 | --4 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 

Fleet of Motor Trucks 

















DETROIT STORAGE CO, 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 


Telephone Trinity 2-8222 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON wancnouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN | 


MEMBER 











DETROIT, MICH./ 

















DISTRIBUTION A6E 





Gas 8 














AGE 
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. a ° ocr AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATIO 
This modern building was designed 
for commercial warehouse purposes 

exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 

largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms, 
roads, 


Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
Continent wide connections. 





W. J. LAMPING. GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
and 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


1921 E. FERRY AVE., DETROIT 11, MICH. 
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PLAZA 
8380 




















DETROIT, MICH. BPW YET CS 2ehoaP Gas) 


In hast 
DETROIT 


the Seat cs 


U.S.” 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE e PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


Ce ll @ ie oi 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 





U. S$. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 


MARCH, 1948 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Sige. Co., Ine. 


MOVING—PACKING 











DETROIT, MICH. gy Established 1882 


RIVERSIDE @ 


SHIPPING—STORAGE 
8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 
Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Gouschold Geeods and Merchandise Sterage 
Moving—P acking—Shipping 


Personal Serviee Guaranteed 
Members — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines 














DETROIT, MICH. [ 


Members N. F. W. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Ine. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


QRAMD RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Corumsian Storace & Transfer Ce. 
Anna, SES. of All Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 
ie 3 . Grand’ Rapids Handled Thre Columbien 


AALS ORETRARTTION TC 
, CHICAGO 8 
AW, fas 0 an The al west ten 
Mor $91 Penn 20907 


LANSING, MICH. | ae 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
Merchandise and Howschold 
Goods Storege 

—Moders Fireproef Bulidine— 
Peel Car Distributice—Private 
P.M.8.R. 


Trueks for Leeal Beliverics 
Member of AW A.—May® A. 
































LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage 


eS MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS (Ben) 
Local and Long Distance Moving ‘aly, : 
“WE KNOW HOW” Z 


440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing. 3@ 














BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. . . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


e@ It is possibile here to secure the same high-grade ser- 

vice you would expect in your owm branch 

but at less expense and without worry or treubie. 

~ oe is a distributien point fer Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility ie 

available at Central- Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool ear distribution, 

direct ——- © te all points within 75 miles by 





CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 Ne. Michigan Avenue 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

















¥ 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ger npn KANSAS GITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 
cama CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


‘ . 1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
Minsearous Termnat Warenouse Co. . 
ee KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 




















°° ess, 


ROCHESTER, MINN. | 




































Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
Tong ont pisanee Movie ? 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. ime Jr, 
10—lst Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 3 . CONSUMER 
Rochester, Minn. Over 68 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service’’ | 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. . 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE| p= 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropolli- 





tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and ¢ 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 

speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. T 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company ns 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Phone: Nester 2831 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
219 &. N. Water St. 2 Broadway 625 Third St. 
CHICAGO 11 NEW bos city 4 FR a + tag 
one: peri one: on: u 
Nn lite BOwling Green 9-0986 


























(743 » Momo: NMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION i / CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 
5 a / K A ad y A = 
i4 To Insure rom ose wv 4 iT 
MERIDIAN, MISS. | R. B. Gunn, Jr., Mgr. Phone 744 Coverage of this Great Marketing Area j - 
INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. i cet ar 
“Excellent Service Assured” ae -x2-4-- Coal Rooms a : 
age ok ae SESE nee FASS Tw oe | 
Over Night Service to Gulfports on Exports 4LL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: . )) 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution deaniibiie enipping \, / Y . 
ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- . in ans \\. /A ( 
PRESS OF UNION. UNION, MISS. wetenite Signt Drafts \ fp % s 
Reconditioning Freight Prepayments ¥: fP4 , ST 
. it ts hi u Malay e . 
yd .Fetmita felts, Pho, wite or RE) | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co ieee uteseplimagh _\ Your stcuny 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. ”, Ol P U4 “ Z ' 


Distribution and ones of merchandise. 


Gagan Fireproof warehousee—Motor wan service. 

, On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 

si 271 Medison Ave. New ‘¢ 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1607 E. Otympic peat nosis 21 


Agent for Groyvan Lines, Ine. Members of the American Worehousemen's Association ond interieke Terminals, inc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. | a. 


In Kansas City 
A-B-C FIREPROOF KANSAS CITY, M0. 
ad = WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefully safeguard your own interests 
and those of your customers. 

Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 
Member N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ' e ’ 
Merchandise Storage ADAM ‘Ss 
Low insurance Rates 
Poo! Car Distribution 
Detwvery Service 


@ reight Forwarding 


Member AW.A TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1104 Union Ave. 
433 W. Harrison St. Chicago? = 's 


Kansas City 7 





























it’s the 
are Storage and 
‘ek Distribution through 
the “Heart of 
America” 














400,000 Square Feet 
Trackage on 4 Railroads 

TRUCK DOCKS... 
Low Insurance Rates 


KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. KANSAS CITY 7, MO. x 








commerce. Tattccud PLCS LA A LL CLT COR ST aL oe 


Surrounded by the Wholesale District 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE. «si:+: 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue . Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. | “Right in the Midst of Business” 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 


Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


® Represented dy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
NEW YORK I8 
1525 NEWBERRY Tl WEST 42ND ST 
Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Owned ond Operated by the $T. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | Charles W. Peters, President 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


Phone Jefferson 8868 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page[Boulevard 







































ST. LOUIS, MO. j 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























COMPACT: 


We leave no loose ends around to infringe upon the safety | 
and efficiency of your warehousing and distribution needs, 
Long Service is Compact, Competent and Complete. 





$.N.LONG WAREHOUSE 


pe eee aan 








for 
consciestious 
handling of 


fine furniture 


Ben Langan 


Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 





ST. LOUIS, MO. [- 


RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 


New York » 
A.D.T. Burglar & L,,+ Alarms. MUrray Hill 9-7648 tse vo 
200,000 Sq. Feet of Service Chica 
BONDED Low Insurance Randolph 4458 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 











Merchandise Storage cad 








Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


Offices: stoner 











Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 





Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 











(4 
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PW AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


Facilities 
plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
ana 








TERMINAL WAREH Oust C £ CO 








"The Home of 
National Distributors” 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouer 20 Years of E 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Facilities: 
Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 












ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


“SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS” 


General Offices. « 826 Clark Avenue «+ St. Louis 2, Mo. « MAin 4927 





CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) * 
Harrison 3688 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 












_ 


s 
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SPRINGFIELD, MO. ( eee 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., ingfield, Missouri 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car i ee 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Agen Alheo Van Lines, Ine. 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. | “2 Our Warehouse Your Branch Office for 


plete Service In New Hampshire 


NASHUA, N. H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


CONCORD, N. H Bonded Storage Warehouses 
’ 4 Offices 624 Willow St. 
“Crating Furniture our Specialty”’ 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household G 
Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 




















“BILLINGS, MONT. | pan enscag. 
MEASER BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 
Stop in Transit and Pool Car Distribution 
Warehouse Dock and Terminal a Five Truck Lines 
Private — Free Switching 
ents for Mayflower Ro ay Company 








. © ts Un = Bb Rnnsls Ave 
Billings, Montana 











QREAT FALLS, MONT. f on 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


oem © facilities for storage of merehandiss and heuse- 
hold goods. 

Btop in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse deok 
and truck terminal. 











Private siding Free switehing 
P. O. Bex 8 426—9th Ave., South 
HASTINGS, NEBR. | 





1948 


1876 
BORLEY’S 
Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
Pool Car Distribution 





BAYONNE, N. 4 ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 





MOVING PACKING —- CRATING —- SHIPPING 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS — HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORACE 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. | In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
Fgecutive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6008 
FACILITIES— 8 units . . . fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. RB. & 
sand siding—82-car capacity ; ——- with all reads entering city. 
‘erchandise sterage, Manufacturing and office = — om. ft; 
tie fire alarm. Insurance rate: Platform 
40 trucks. Oold storage: Ocolers, 1,608,000. po ft.; frees 
1 ,182,000 cu. a 2,790,000 eu. ft., convertible; automatic fire 





-06. Brine ; tempereture 
range, 0° te 60° F.; | cee ventilation ; control ; 20-areek 
Dock facilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ; minimum éraft 











Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. 

Our Jee are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the 
ines & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with a othe: 
lines entering sither city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit 
your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr., 301 *N. Sth St. Grand Island, Nebr., 311 W. 4th St. 


OMAHA, NEB. [ 











Omaha's most modern, cestrally located warehause. constructicn— 
pp — egg Lg P. . &. 
on LC. B.R. U.P. BR. UU. B 


Member mber of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 
sitet % west sine se) 








OMAHA, NEBR. | 








Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on pa We candle pool cars, 


— ise and household goods. Trucking Garvie, et us act as your 
Main 702-12 So. 10th St., Ao OMANA, § NEBR. 
Member: A.W F.W.A, Allied Van Limes, Ine. 


7. 
- 


a awe = AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 
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FIREPROOF BONDED ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. Port of New York; Mer 
STORED OR SHIPPED Asse.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Aso. N. Y.; Jersey @a 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 1889 59 Years of Continuous Service 1948 NEWARK, N. 








“‘TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sprinklered warehouse space. 
250,000 square feet. low insur- 
ance rates, centrall 

in downtown Newark. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


packed, moved, stored or ship- 
ood ANYWHERE in U. S. of 
abroad. 































F E D E R A L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








NEWARK, NV. J. ] MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 


PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE! 
——dependable since 1860——— 


e KNICKERBOCKER , 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


86 to 106 ARLINGTON ST. 74 to 76 SHIPMAN ST. 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 











PERTH AMBOY, N. J. ashe diiies sane 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y. C. 
Est. 1900 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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QBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 


'SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Sterage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distributio delivery 
er storage of general merchandise or taraitare. 


Member of H.F.W.A.—AW.A. 











WBANY, N.Y. | 


Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage: also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Sterage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
service rendered. ¥ 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 











WANY, N.Y. | Founded 1918 
R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 


@ Rathbene St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 














MANY, HY. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 





Catection: premegth, resustted 
Member of AVL —BFWA—NYSWA 








MOOKLYN, N. Y.|—“Cenraaity LocaTED Member of AWA. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHBUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE ¢ BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


ie FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
1 


eas OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
66 a Or Py UNLOADING FACILITIES 
OF SPACE 
private “VAULTS FOR 








BROOKLYN, N. ¥. { 





- 





28 Fulton St. 


Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of Brooklyn, 
Inc., has become the synonym for the careful handling and storage 
of household goods and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's service; 
@ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to insure prompt 
service. Our long experience guarantees perfect service. Consign 
shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President BDOWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
VOR B. CLARK, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 


2) ~onbor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 


Geet ALLIED VAN LINES, me 


AMERICAN 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Sole Agent in Buffalo for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Two warehouses with greatest capacity in 
household storage in Western New York. In 


Buffalo,“American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, PREs., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 
303 NIAGARA STREET @ PHONE WA 0700 . MEMBER: N.F.W.A, 






























BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


sIx 
RAL — LAKE — CANAL pe 








ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES ~~ MANUFACTURING 
EASTERN SanSaR WESTERN 

REPRESENTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


American Chain of 
Warehouses, Inc. 

271 Madison Ave. 53 West Jackson Blvd. 
New York 16, New York a Chicago 4, fMilnols 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 

GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 4, N.Y. | Gateway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
Per ecenomical warehousing 
Modern building and equipment. in- 


Interlake Terminals, Inc. 

















switchi 
imte Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily 


SUFFALO, N.Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1906 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
5@ Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 


BUFFALO, Ni. Y. / hip es tite edits ana ts Ge 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


= General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 




















Modern—firepreot—low lassronce Rate 
on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT GONDED WARENOUSE 
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BUFFALO, K. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. « » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you ... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL BUFFALO 6 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





JAMESTOWN, BLY. fis © FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, "INC 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, NY 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE * COLD “1 ie 


yy be —. Fresen Fraits. fori. Saocection, Bests | 
Consign 

















BUFFALO, WN. Y. [ 
LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE ~, 


SPECIALISTS 
IN STORING 
& HANDLING 


ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 
FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 











O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, ine. 
Packers and ef Fine Furnitare 
and Werks of Art 
Alse Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larch 
Plains, 


Scarsdale. Hartadaie. 
New Rochelle 





t Whity 
tend B/L yh 














BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Fireproof Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Low Insurance rate Branch office facilities 


© Rap rarentad by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 





pte et Ie Z Seiad 7 MEW YORK 18 
rs Niweceny ave “46 Lebules Awa (room 


" ft WEST 42ND St 
| Won 5931 on | Penn.6.0907 











DUNKIRK, N. Y. | 


Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE Co. :« 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 














FLUSHING, L I, N. Y. Established 1903 
Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 


135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N.Y. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES - - HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Storage - Moving-- Paching - Shipping 
Serting allof Long Island 
Member of: Nat'l Furn. Whsemen's Assn., N. Y. State 
Whsemen’s Assn., N. Y. Furn. Whsemen’s Assn. 


tgent for: Med Van Lines, Lue 








7 
HEMPSTEAD, Li. } HARRY W. WASTIE, Pres. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 








Storage for furs, clothing, ete. 
iecal and Long Distance moving. Serving all of 
Leng Istend 


o— of EF WA—AYFWA—NYSWA— 
LW.SA, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Tr 














JAMAICA, L L, N. Y. Member: Independent Movers & Warchousemen’s Assn. 


N.Y. State Warehousemen’s Association 


- RED BALL VAN LINES .- 


179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 


e Household ‘goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 
e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
¢ Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities. 








Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N. Y. 
Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. 1., 123-45 Lax Avenue 
Terminal & Rail Siding: Jamaica, L. 1, N.Y. 182-12 93rd Ave. 




















in NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distributigg 
Information on 80 Member Warehousg 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17 


> Pleaze 32-1234 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 
STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 

Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 

Safety for Foreign Shipments: 














NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods.| 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construe 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 








N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A, N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 
Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City | 
N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—I11 Boston Post Rd. 








Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. 
Ms 


Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 








Womb WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. Seuned/ 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, ic 





NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO.., inc. 


Storage ard Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 





Grookiyn 2, 66 Furman St. dersay City 2, 176 Hinth St 
Fuiton Terminal—8.Y. Deck Ry. Erie R.R.—Storage-in- Transit 
Offices 











General 
6B Hudson St., Hew York 13, #. Y. Telephone: REcter 2-6538 


ee 
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ew YORK, WN. Y.| 


_— ; 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 
There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 

which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
d our Warehousing—Distribution—Trueking Serviee— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


& Reprssented oy MLLIED DISTRIBUTION IFC 
CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 7 Lea THWEST 22ND ST 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











NEW YORK, N.Y. j 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | nines alin 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





i and Long Distance M 
EXPORT PACKERS —POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 








fEW YORK, N. Y. | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ae 
$5,600,000 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK BASDLIES 
 —td LOADING FACILITIES WEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WARENOUSES 
SPRIBKLED SECTIONS LOW IBSURABCE RATES 


== The. Wlanhatlan. 


mvs. STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 





nil 








Wlonbor WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSH. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forwarding 
and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when re- 
quired, both local and long distance. Lehigh Valley B.B. 
siding—12 car capacity—in the building. Prompt handling— 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St. New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicago 











RICHMOND HILL, LI, WY. (— 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9830 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., ine. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 























GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 


© FIREPROOF e 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


O ALL NEW YORK STATE POINTS 


MayWa 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


DISTRIBUTION K ! Ny G 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS —- *YOPAGE WAREWOUSE, IBC. 


ERIE BLYD. AT SO. site, pinot 

COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Represented by SERVICES Members. 

DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A—H.F.W.A—AV.L—LY SOWA 











NEW YORK, N. YJ 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
WAREHOUSES 
STEAMSHIP FACILITIES 
FACTORY SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 


Licensed by Cocao, Cotton, Coffee& Sugar, Metal 
and Rubber Exchanges 





Member: A.W.A., W.A.P.N.Y.. N.Y.S.W.A., N.Y.W.W.T. 








WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. me service for any point in =| 





ester County. 
eM... ¥.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 














— = INC. 


MOVING STORAGE 





PACKING SHIPPING 
TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 
1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 





Tel. Jerome 6-6000 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | Established 1908 


AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED 
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CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 

Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 


Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 


GHARLOTTE, WN. ¢. | 
SOUTRERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distributien 
Seaboard Railway Siding 

















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
RALEIGH, N.C. | “i 


GAR@LINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPARY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Members A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouses: 














es 





WILMINGTON, W. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
a FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 








Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Member: N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. — UL VOL, 








GHARLOTTE, N.C. | All bulldings fully Greproef construction 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
BOMDED 


224-226 West First Street 
MBRCHANDIS& STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Member mnbor of AW A—AMotor Service 











FARGO, WN. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
— ‘ FARGO, N. DAK. 
\e} General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 


ra 1 Established 1906 
IN ff Three warehouse units, total ares 161,800 sq. ft.; of this 29.380 
So : “ ier squippes. 











nese ERETRNBTTICS Ln Lew insurance costs. . peel car distri Compiete were 
wew York is house services. Fargo serves North Dakota and orth western Minsessm 
ooo oe ke west aan 5 Offices 806-10 North Pacific Ave. AWA-NPWA-MN WWA-ACW 
wsameense BC QRANO F MD. 
CURHAM. N. C. ORKS, M.D. | aw 


 —_—_ Por OF THE Soum 










The trading area of Virginia and the Carclinas 
radiates direct lines from Durbam, N. C. 
The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is im 
the heart of Durham, previding the logical, 
modemeindsd exguistion te serve you 
h and distributing needs with 
eommeny ond iden. 
Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribati 























AKRON, OHIO | corter CITY VIEW STORAGE 00. 





Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching Sprim 
klered Buildings. 










SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. eSBs 


fra? 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST.. E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. 8-6661 7.0 8Ox 188 SO 








HIGH POINT, N.C. FE tisha 1930 A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas 


High Point Bonded Warehouse Co. Inc. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND eae naei STORAGE 
PRIVATE + ay see SOUTHERN R. R. SPRINKLERED 
Represented by American Chain ef Warehouses, Inc. as Allied Distribution, lnc. 
Member of AWA-SMWA 





Oar Dp et, > 
AST At At 
Past Gas Dtantbution. iz 
ee ee \ 


Member of Mey.W.A0.W.A—AW A, = 





CHICAGO 8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. z 
Mon 5531 


GANTON, OHIO | 
CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, NE. fy 
Canten 2 


























RALEIGH, N.C. [ 


Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A. 





PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N.S. R. R. 





EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 
175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 

SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 




















9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE — COLD STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION — LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 











49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 19113 





THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO {| 





to our loading platform 


Gevtanre te Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railread 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 





Sorat 














THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage—Tant Storage 
Private siding NYC Railroad 
FRENCH & sata STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
New York Representative: George W. Perkins, 
82 Beaver St. Telephone BOwling Green 9-3486 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Operating eur ewn Delivery System 














at eur watertront 
New York Representative — Mr. H. J. 


271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-8397 adi LINCOLN STO GE 
ain ve. 7 
Deck 22, Foet of W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohie “Ee tA ah ebteoe 
HEVELAND, OHIO | CLEVELAND, O1HO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1206 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohie 
Four Medern Warehouses in Dewntown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedering 


tushbau 
122 E. €2nd Street ‘surray bln 65000 











CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 


for the best 


in cold storage 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 


il ne 


with 





FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 


E. 37th St. and Croton Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


General Manager: H. C. Paul 
Telephone: Henderson 2540 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL CO. 
Cold: Storage Division 


33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


















“An eld organization with young ideas’ 


THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


) BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 


located in the 
New York Central Freight Terminal ) 
Cleveland 15 








OEVELAND, OH10 | Member of 0.W.A. 








New there are LEDERER 


WATER, RAIL AND 


TERMINALS 


TRUCK FACILITIES 

Cleveland's fue rent Publie Warehouse with Direct 

Connecting EK. sez Offices: or oe 
A. B. TY. Pretestios Cleveland 1 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [| 








Exclusive Agent: 


Greater Cleveland The 
fer Aero-May- 
flower — 





7208 Euclid Ave. 


City-wide Facilities 
nee on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 
Ample equipment. 
Trained personnel 
Also Private Rail Sidings 
Address inquirieg to 
Storage 
Company 


Cleveland, 3 





















] oi Ved and trope 











EH 


HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 





OUSE 








f, Low ims ersten” 
Enclned dc ad ng on 4 Rand Daity delivery service; 
aceommodations; BONDED. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





in CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Write fer Detalis 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, 


For Facilities, Service and Security 


Address 3548 Croton Ave., &. E., Cleveland 15, Ohie 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 





Modern 
Free switching frem all retireads. 





Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Cempany 
119 East Geedale St. Celumbus 8, Ohie 


warehouses storage focilities. 
AD.T. System. Rivals double Weck siding 


a WES ee; 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 





370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 


Private Siding NYC and Big Four 
14 Car Ca) 


Members: A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 





pacity 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Located Modern Facilities 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE co. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low In- 

surance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O.W. A. 














SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 
A warehouse service that embodies every = 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 














TOLEDO, OHIO} 


CAR CAPACITY aes 
300—COLD e 











400—DRY 
FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&O. RR’s 





GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 








TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 

Z Sprinklered Buildings—100,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 

cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Pilate Road. 

Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 

—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage Privileges—Low In- 

surance Rate—City Delivery System. 





























TOLEDO, OHIO [ “QUICK SHIPPERS’? 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage @ Pool car distribution e 
ie Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit 
storage arrangements e — truck service e 
Located in jobbing Distric 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — anes C. of C. 
CARTAGE & STORAGE co. 
Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 


Figeproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | Since 1878 
Private Rail Si Siding 




















LAWTON, OKLA. [ 


Agqnt: Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 





P. O. Box 487 Lawton, Okla. 
General Warehousing and Distribution 


+ Ranresonied oy ED DESTROEUTION DEC 
arw rors @ 
1929 wEweeaey ave 8 wes! 4rd 
“ten 90) Ponn.0 O00” 





curcaco® 


Member: A. W. A. 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





— 


Established 1889 








0. K. Leases ER & STORAGE Co. 











TULSA, OKLA. [— 





TULSA, OKLA. 


JOE HODGES 
FOR MERCHANDISE... 


Oklahoma's largest warehouse, modern, fireproof 
and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, 
available for all kinds of storage. Entire floor, 
35,500 square feet devoted to Merchandise. 315 
private rooms, Lowest insurance rate in Tulsa, 
Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! & 
Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Santa 
Fe and Frisco, switching facilities with all R.R.'s 
entering Tulsa. . 


MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A, 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Oklahoma 


MOVING 
y PACKING 
STORAGE 





R. W. PAGE, President 





| 
| 
} 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 . 
Storage—Moving—Packing—Ship- . <2 | 
ping of Household Effects and j 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults o 

















, a LK 





H. C. GOBLE, Manager-Owner 


fervriiving te Sewe Go 
WITH COMPLETE WHAREHOUSING 


LOCAL DISTRIBUTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR SERVICE 


RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE 0. 


907 N. W. Irving St. Portland 9, Tel. AT 7353 


Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 9-7645 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 
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M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 









facilities. 

* BOXING ¢ MOVING 

* SORTING * HAULING 

® STORAGE * LABELING 

© FUMIGATING ¢ FINANCING 

® PUBLIC SCALES ® RUG CLEANING 

* MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 
TRANSPORTATION 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV. IR 


MOVING -STORAGE 











124% CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 














MARCH, 1948 





YOUR BEST MOVE == 








Cc W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Ret. 1902 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peel Car Distribution Packing and 
3 Car Siding Free Sotusing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 








com, PA. | 


{ 


IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


| FOR COMPLETE STORACE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- 


} 


TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 
1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C, BR. 


HARRISBURG, PA. j an ane 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100% PALLETIZED 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. BR. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 





























HAZLETON, PA | 


“2 KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


es MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LV.RR. SIDING 
Sterage in Transit Peel Car Distributics 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 
Sembers: Bayfower W.A—?.F.WA—?.0.A. 















LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, Local and 
Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 











NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. | SUBURB OF HARRISBURG, PA. 


M. F. ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 


Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 


Moving—Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Clean Private Rooms for Storage of Furniture 


Member of NFWA—ATA—PMTA—PFWA Agent: Allied Van Lines 
Telephone: 4-0129 Harrisburg 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and =i 
Distribution of General Merchandise. n> 
Private Siding B.&O. e Pool Car Distribution 9% ee) 

Low Insurance Rates oO 













“ 























For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
In Key locations in Ue Puuladelphia fiading Chea 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast, efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. * PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO 1! 
Phone: Sutter 346! 


219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, fac.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 













FIRST IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation’s third largest market, “Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 





F idelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 8 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A. Can. W. A, P. F. W. A 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 


Established 1868 








f 
Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 
708 South Delaware Avenue, eae 
Merchandise Stora Stora vm Transit 
Direct ee *} “yy RR. and Reading R 
xepe wits a Sy Se 
New York (17) Deliveries eon © 
82 Vanderbilt A 
phe 4 J — City and Sur bur ben 549 W. be ey St. 








PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
apo cagigpnisina WAREHOUSE CoO. 


phove LOM. 8070 























DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. VW. A. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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Traffic Managers 
Depend on US... 


for smooth, efficient transfers, our 
0 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Vashington, Baltimore. Fast and 
eficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 


The Diliner headquarters in Dormont+ 
the newest and most modern storage 
in Western Ponnsyivania. 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 





Moving « Storage » Heavy Hauling 





W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


° TEL.: MA. 4567- Fi. 3300 








PITTSBURGH, PA) ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Ce. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Househeld Geods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,508 sq. ft. 
3460 Sth Avenue 7535 Penn Avenues 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





MEMBER 














SCRANTON, PA! RF. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


A@CAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 











\é 


MTTSBURGH, PA : 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


VAPOR iit ee 
Pittsburgh, Peane. 
Storage, Packing and Shipping 





vt | 
Nw Member of Netione! Furniture Wereheusemen's Ass's. ao el) 
Ageat of Allied Ven Lines, inc. ee 


ote € 








MTTSBURGH, PA | 
Thomas White Owner and Manager 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s | 


Jebbing District 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 

A. D. T. PROTECTION 


W M4 i T Ee Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 











SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 8 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
D. L. & W. and N. Y. O. & W. Sidings 

Raprsseniad oy 


+ (uke DeSTETETTION mmc 
fas mewenney an 7, ee, a west ake st 
er 553! Penn & OOF 











SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 


Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s reeiprocal 
switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. Cold Storage for 
furs — Cold Storage leckers — Quick Freeze space. 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. Scrsr=! Storage 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
(8? Cer Track Located on Lehigh Valley RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit end Pool Cars 














(® New Bennett St. Witikes-Barre, Pe 
Also Operators of & Represented Sy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. omens 7, Rn seine 
Established 1918 —_«-™ M fonn 6.0067 
MARCH, 1948 115 














WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | e Safe Dry Geecnge for Merchandise and 
ousehold Goods 

e Immediate Distribution e easel Methods e Care In Handling 
@ Rail-Transit Storage Facilities e Courtesy to your Customers 
@ Personal Attention by Active Responsible Management e Consign 
all Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car bp! e Low Ins. 
e Automatic Sprinklers @ Clean Warehouses e 110,000 square feet 
B Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR ‘YOU TO USE at 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


Office 460 aoe Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA WA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 





a ne 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 


NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC, 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Sugars and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, 
& Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 

















PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


FOX POINT WAREHOUSES & TERMINAL CO. 


Box 38, Providence 1,-R. I. 
Specialists in Storage for Distribution 


Customs a Oe Bonded 
4 Warehouses, Located in Providence, E. Providence and Pawtucket 


Represented By—American Chain of Sichanse, Inc. e@ Allied Distribution 
Inc. @ ted Wareh » Inc. 














PROVIDENCE, R. I. [ 


389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distributien 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
70,000 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
warehouse space serviced with up-to-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 











PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 





Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car Distribution. 
Lowest Insurance. 
Trackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities on deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 











Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 


Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S C. 
Telephone 2-2918 of A.C.W A.W A-May.B A, 


Member 











COLUMBIA, $. 6. gi Distribution Center of South Carolina 
CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household 
goods storage. 


Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 

















MEMPHIS, TENN. | “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries _ 











CHICAGO OFFICE,-53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenve 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE C0. 















61 West Georgia “Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn 


Owned ond Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO.,St. Louis, Me, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St.. 

Insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum 
Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching. 











Memphis 2 


Distribution a Specialty 
Local cartage 








delivery. Illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatic 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 
M PHIS, TENN. | H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V. P 





UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 
S. A. GOODMAN, G. M. 
Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Cethoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
Memphis Tennessee 


Sterage (Mdve.)}—Poot Car very serv’ ee cal 
im the heart of the wholesale district a convenient to oe Truck and Expres 
terminals. & road siding—< ner. 








WASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Mouing 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 3688 5-2738 
Members of 
American Chain of Warchouses - American Warechousemens 


Association - Allied Van Lines,Inc. - National 
Furniture Warehousemens Association 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


S.S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 


676 Florida St., Memphis 3 
“Good a accurate records, 


Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 





Low Insuranee 
Perfect service 





Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 














SRSVALLE, Teme. | 521 Eighth Ave.,Se.,Nachville? 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 
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gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





MISHVILLE, TENN. | 
Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 








EL PASO, TEXAS [~s252, 27 Merchandise” “Sorciee Wish Boourtoy” 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Contest hw yy Rate 
Firepreof Storage ef Household Geeds, Autos & Merchandise. Stete 
and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. and So. Pas. Rys. 
Pool Car Distribution—Meter Truck Services. 
Mombero—NF W4—SWTA—Agent for AVL. 








tw YORK 
(WES! 42ND SL 





eoe 
iar eeworeey ave, The 
Be 80) 








AMARILLO, TEXAS] ww. c. sorce J. A. RUSH 


| ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 











FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR {DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centraily located warehouse is « d to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and “household storage space. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SH IPPING 








Since 
1875 


Since 
STORAGE CO. 

800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 

Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 








Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Operators 
Member:A. W-A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 
Agents—Aliied Van Lines 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS j 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
656 MECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 














CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Loceted AT PORT SITE 
adjacent te docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 
Sterage Distribution Dreyege 
an ma EXCLUSIVELY 
a = 2 ae. & lew 








BINYON-O'KEEFE 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A.—S.W.& T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
ca No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
a Located in the heart of the jobbing district 

~ MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Watchman 





Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler 








DALLAS, TEXAS | evs. K. WEATHERRED,. Pres. 


C. B. BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
2ad & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Baliding, Dallas 2, Texas 


Medern Firepreet 
Censtruction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 











Operators ef >. 
Lene Star Packag 






- T. Moter Freight Line 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 














[poor FEDERAL 


POOL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


CARS 
OUR 2001 NANCE STREET 
SPECIALTY HOUSTON 2 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS | New Location — Improved Facilities 


BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
gh gy Og Fe yp Fe A 
for 20 cars at one time. enty truck dock space with 





Mo. Pac. R. R. 





wide area te maneuver trucks and trailers. 
This modern one-story property with high and floor lead 
capacity is fully equipped with ba Ba handling apparatus. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 


501 MIDDLE STREET HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


* —aoniad Oy ~~ me CSTE 
<micaGo 8 Ie Fa utw yorn 
(s25 Newaereyv ave, “6 © west 42ND St 
Men S9)1 Penn 6 0967 








DALLAS, TEXAS [ 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 
Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Heuling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pree. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 

























HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 





General Storage — Storage U. S. Custom Bonded 
A. D. Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space tien Space Parking Space 
hamest Insurance Rate 

New York Reo Chicage 


Representation 
Phene PLaze 31235 Phone Harrison 3688 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 























neee..., AVE niwest Su - ee ae Division 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 Lone Star Package Car Co. 
Member of N. F. W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 
MARCH , 68 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 


W. 7. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Forty-Seven Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distributien from the Center 











MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY East Texas. Specializing in Peol Car Distributien 
Peol Car Distribution Sprinklered Threughout and Merehandise Warehousing 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 
—... 
—__. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION Transfer & Storage Ce. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Housten 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 





Supervised by A. D. T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | yuiveRsaL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 60. 


1002-1008 Washingten Ave., Houstes 
Storage — Peol Car Distribution — Drayage Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatie Supervisory 
rinkier, Waterflew, and Fire Alarm Service 
Watchmen, U. 8S. Customs Bended, Office Space 
Represented in ail principal cisies by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


UNITED STATES TATES PRGIGHT co. 
Members State and Lecal Asseciations 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 McKinney Ares Heusten 1 
ince 1883 


Merchandise & Household Geods pag ie Car Distribution— 
Van car lengths of traekage 
Fireproof Warehouses—A_D.T. Automatic Fire ae Protection 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. ' ~ a) WA 














LUBBOCK, TEXAS | i. temeion 


WEST TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse 
260,008 sq. ft. sprinklered space. 
26-Car spet on Santa Fe RR. 
Concrete floors, modern equipment. 
Truck Loading Decks. Space for lease. 
MEMBERS SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE & TRANSFERMEN'S ASS'N 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


wae MERCHANTS ......... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Mershents & Transfer Sts.. Sen Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distributien Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of A.V AAS. A—S.0 A. 








WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS [ 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 


TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CoO, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 














OGDEN, UTAH 


ayia GATEWAY STORAGE CO 


»=NERAL WAREHOUSING 
PCOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Merchandise Storage fat 


Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities 
Member A. W. A. 














SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate 1] Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 


353 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 
Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco 



















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 
Established 1910 
72,000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete 
and brick Central location. Systematic [Re 
delivery service. A. D. T eee 
burglar and fire protection. Office 
Member-AWA-UVL-U WA- y WI 








desk space. 














SAN ANTONTO, TEXAS | Agent fer Allied Ven Lines. tee. 
Seebey Firepreef Sterage Ce. 


@21-889 Nerth Med@ina St., San Antonic 7 
BO@SEMCeD - MERCHAN- 





DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE - - - 10¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
eee SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A. SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


+ Repretontad ty Le 
cwicago ® % mew vous © 
3S NEWBERRY AVE wes! 42N0 
wenn Ponn.6.0967 














SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Serving the Intermountain West” 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) 


Warehousing-Distribution service since 1906 


Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


New York (17) qmemepeeesas . Chicaso ( 
750 Park Avenue 52 W. Jechson Bid 


Member ef American Warehousemens Association 





NORFOLK, VA. f Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandite 


AEABER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticelle Ave 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA t 
MODERN) SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
56,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribetion 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

AND DISTRIBUTION 

AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 














Member MWA. & ATA 
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SORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 Telephone 22481 or 54008 











ROANOKE, VA Jay. L. LAWSON & SON 


Finanee and Sterage 
Peel Car Distribuaters 
Storage 


RBR@ANOKE 7. VIBGINIA 
Represented by 
Associated Warehouses, Inc., Chicago and New York 











ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reamcke & 


(EBX 
i>, gutematic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 





Capacity 600 Cars 
Private Railread Siding 








Member of American Chain of W archouses 





WORFOLK, VA. 


Fine Warehousing Since 1914 





Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


OLLECTIONS . POOL CARS . DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Member —Nat’l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 


NORFOLK, VA. 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
739 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storege and distribution 
you will want to know mere about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses ore in the Seuthgate Terminal, 
on the waterfrent and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and moter. lines. 








NCHMOND, VA. j 


70 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 





1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space— 
Automatic Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 
road Siding—Pool Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— 
Freight Truck. Line. Member of N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 
Agents: United Van Lines, Inc. serving 48 States and Canada. 





BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. | 





MCHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1769 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 

160,000 SO. FT. 
SPACE 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLER ED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


a 











SEATTLE, WASH. Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 





SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage - Distribution _ Sterage 
Highest financial rating; new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
bulldings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 


LLOYD 


Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 





SEATTLE, WASH. 






U. S. Custom Bonded 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 





SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDIGE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 
orage — Bry Storage — Rentals — Pool Car Distribution — Odics Rentale 
+ ale brick pon i Sprinkler system; insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding connects 


with all refl lines. 
Bonded U. &. Customs: State License No 2 


Member of A.W.A. (C.8.) Wash. State Whemns. Asse. 

















SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle's One-Stop Wersheasing Service! 
UNITED CULBERTSON 
hoadise Storege & Distributt a . 
GS Customs—Seo Stores Seettic’s Exchesive Furniture Repository 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Secttie & 
Wm. T. Lewbe. Ir.. Sooretery 








R. G. Culbertson, President 











SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 
**System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.0.A. 





SEATTLE, WASH. | 











TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING ee DISTRIBUTION ¢« TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisce 
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SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Specialize in serving food and related industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucksand 
semirtrailers. New modera warehouse, equipped with ferkilf 














tractors with New 39,000 ft. watehouse, ¢ 
ois Stim TAs SESS 
SPOKANE, | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 

310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 

WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢« TRUCKING 
Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Sen Francisco 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con. 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 


APPLETON, WIS. 
: STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOoops 


Peol Car Distribution within 100 Miles of Appleton 
Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
Packing, Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery « Speciait 


Harry H. Long + —§ Moving & Storage 


115 S. Wainut St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6908 





ee 








ae 




















TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
+ AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


PACIFIC STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


‘mae 
WZ 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. « Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 








TACOMA, WASH. [ 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 2ist St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING ¢« DISTRIBUTION ¢« TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 











QREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT srorace co 


123 $O. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY WIS4 
New York Office: Marinetic 0 fice: 








Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Page mens Wie. 
Merchandise Storag Customs, State 
Poo! Car Distribution pubic Bonded * 
Transit Storage pte Car Track Capacity 
Household Goods Storage Equi po he 
Heated—Unheated—Yard Private Siding on C&AMW, 

Storage CMS#tPaP, baw Lines’ 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 
Stevedore Services lines 


Complete local and over-the-rosd truck services with 16 unity 
cf © it, ineluding low-bed trailers, wincha 
cranes. 


Aero-Mayflower moving end sterage 





Re tek ert 








Next month in DISTRIBUTION AGE, E. P. Troeger, 
Process Engineer, Douglas Aircraft Corp., Analyzes 
‘ 


an approach to effective packing. 

















Space Lottery in 1949 Handling Show 


NNOUNCEMENTS 
of being mailed to exhibitors. 


scramble for booths, will be 
factory to other expositions. 


Exhibitors will indicate several choices of locations and mail their 
On April 6, at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, a lottery procedure will be used to assign space. Company names 
will be placed in a glass bowl and drawn, and first choice space as- 
Other choices will be assigned where first 
Company representatives may be on the spot 
to request other space if all their firm’s choices are gone, otherwise, the 
exposition management will assign space as near choices as possible. 


choices in before April 1. 


signed insofar as is possible. 
cheices are already gone. 


Any firm may, of course, reject such assignments. 

The drawing will be made in three stages: 
sq. ft. or more; 
and who require less than 3,000 sq. ft.; 
in only one of the previous expositions. 


and floor plans for the Third National Materials 
Handling Exposition, to be held in 1949, are now in the process 
According to the exposition management, 
a new system of ‘space assignment, made necessary by the demand and 
used this year, one which has proved satis- 


first, companies who ex- 
hibited in both the first and second expositions and who require 3,000 
second, companies who exhibited in both expositions 
third, companies who exhibited 





Coming Events 
28-31—Annua! Conference, West 
Coast Section of The Society of The 
Plastics Industry, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Mar. 


Apr. 5-8—Il6th Annual Convention, May- 
flower Warehousemen's Assn.,_ Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Apr. 26-29—17th Annual Packaging Expos 
tion, The American Management Assn 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 6-7—Second Highway Transportation 
Congress of the National Highway 
Users Conference, Mayflower Hote 
Washington, D. C. 

May 20-2I—Annua!l Meeting, The Society 
of The Plastics Industry, Atlantic City 
Nod; 

June 14-17—Annual Conference, Canadist 
Warehousemen's Assn., Chateau From 


tenac, Quebec City. 
June 26-Sep. I1l—International Industria 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. 
July I—New Orleans’ International Trade 


Mart. i 

Sep. 27-Oct. I—Third Nationa! Plastics Ee 
position, The Society of The Plastics 
Industry, Inc., not open to genera 
public, Grand Centrai Palace, New 
York City. 


a 
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MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 











WLWAUKEE, WIS. [ Service Minded 


conomical 
; Merchandise 
“Store fficient Com 
American” For Fisicienc es plete Warehousing 


SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


AMERICAN (at WAREHOUSE CO. 














General Office Milw. Wis. House No.2 
§25 East Chicago St. — Whse. 302 North Jackson St. 
ss’n Ass'n 
Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 





MILWAUKEE'S ovelyg COMPLETELY ) 


PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 














© Over 134 Million Cubic Feet First Floor Space 


“ATLAS STI STORAGE 


O@isipw OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





BANSEN. 


STORAGE CO. 


126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin's Largest Warehouse 





STORAGE SPACE BOAT DOCKAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 


Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Pepresentotives: 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicage: Tel. Harrison jew York: Tel. Plaza 1234 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED 
Now Vork ...ccesesccessens Tei. Murray Hill 5-8397 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwauhes’s Finest” 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce Si. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 








lst 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

Ceeler, Freezer and General Merchandising Sterage 


Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
en C.M.5t.P. &2 P. B.R. 








SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


“a SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 
A Merchants & Manafactarers Warehouse 


llth and [linois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. y. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. to 














CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 
and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 


Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. j LINCOLN 


yo WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile -— Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit’. Pool car distribution. ‘wa gases. 
Member of A. W. A. & W 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill saen New York 17, N. 7 











MONTREAL, QUE. STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSEINC 


b-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN we EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
F MONTREAL 
Conedias Customs fo Private Siding—8 Car 
Cc. Free Switching—AB Railread Connections 
New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth aos | 


\ Established 1908 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC W. G. KENWOOD. WARENOUSEMENS 
Pres. & Man. Dir. 5 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reem System fer Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 

am 



























Collected amt Premetty 
Member: 3. ¥. W. A. Can W. A 
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OSs 
at Doorways 





@ Plant efficiency often bogs down at 
doorways without letting you know it. 
Costs pile up while vehicles wait for 
doors to be opened. Time and labor is 
lost when busy employees open or close 
doors. Heating and air-conditioning 
costs soar when doors aren’t closed 
promptly. 

You can put a quick stop to these pros 
fit leaks by installing Kinnear Motor 
Operated Rolling Doors.* With a touch 
of a button, you raise or lower these doors 
at a second’s notice—from any number 
of convenient points. They open straight 
upward and coil compactly above the 
lintel; all floor and wall space is fully 
usable at all times. The opened doors 
stay overhead, safe from damage by wind 
or vehicles. Their rugged, all-steel con- 
struction assures longer wear, lower 
maintenance, extra protection against 
fire, theft, and storm damage. 

Keep door efficiency in step with the 
rest of your plant; call your Kinnear 
representative, or write us today, for full 
information on Kinnear Rolling Doors, 

*Manaally operated Kinnear Rolling Doors 


also available. 


$4 


KINNEAR | 


The KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
1240 - 1250 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 

Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 91 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 
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I YOUR COMMODITIES clear through the 
Port of New York, we'd like your business. Port 
Newark is ideally situated to serve the metropolitan 
New York area—a perfect springboard to hungry 
markets abroad. 

“Newark Tidewater” is one of the great terminals 
facing the Atlantic. It offers every modern facility for 
the safe, efficient, economical storage and distribu- 
tion of your products, bulk or packaged. Here are 
ample wharfage space and equipment for working 
big, ocean-going freighters. Highly trained per- 
sonnel, up-to-the-minute methods, assure fast, pains- 
taking handling and shipping. Insurance rates are low. 

Bring us your distributional and storage problems 
in this great industrial and commercial center. You 
will find our facilities and services comprehensive 
and helpful. 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 


PORT STREET, NEWARK 5, -N. J. 


J. A. LEHMAN, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Noruine should be left to chance 
in your operations in the New York 
metropolitan market. Your choice of 
distributional headquarters should 
be Harborside 
truly great rail-water terminals. 


one of the world’s 


Harborside offers, the perfect 
combination of strategic location, 
unexcelled traffic advantages, ultra- 
modern handling and storage facili- 
ties, and expert management. Under 
one roof there are more than 
27,000,000 cubic feet of combined 
dry- and cold-storage, office, and 
distributing space . . . fireproof and 
sprinklered, with low insurance 
rates. Operations are 100 per cent 
mechanized and palletized. 

Our facilities and services in- 
clude free and bonded stores, pool 


car service, transshipment, and 
distribution. Skilled personnel, 
using the most modern mechanized 
equipment, assure swift, safe, effi- 
cient handling of your merchandise. 
Here’s all the doctor ordered 
results from “Operation Harborside” 
are never in doubt! Write for 
descriptive folder. 

Harborside provides direct con- 


nections with the Pennsylvania 


Railroad, and with all other lines, / 


as well as. with steamships, via 
lighterage. There is 36-car place- 
ment at one time.’ Its location— 
directly opposite Cortlandt Street, 
Manhattan —is 20 minutes from 
33rd Street, New York, and five 
minutes from the Holland Tunnel 
and trunk highways, 


HARBORSIDE 
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